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PREFACE 

In the great period of modern scholarship in Western Europe, the age-old 
longing of disciples to show admiration and respect for a master rich in years 
and honors increasingly found expression in Festschriften. Their example has 
since been followed throughout the world of learning. But this is more than a 
Festschrift. Most of those who have written articles for it have not been trained 
at the master’s feet but have come deeply under his influence from afar. It is 
not easy for us, each of whom has been associated with W. Norman Brown in 
differing ways, to speak for all who have come within the circle of affection 
for him. The rare quality of his teaching cannot be precisely defined. It is 
given to few to enter so fully into a civilization so alien from their own, and to 
interpret it with such objective yet sympathetic insight. It is even rarer for a 
scholar in Indie studies to leave his ivory tower of observation of the remote 
Hindu and Buddhist past and give close attention to the more recent centuries 
leading up to the emergence of modern India and Pakistan. 

Childhood in India, academic training at Johns Hopkins, subsequent years in 
India studying manuscripts and teaching English—all this and more went into 
the making of the Sanskritist, but it is the quality of imaginative sympathy 
with Indian culture and civilization which has done most to give W. Norman 
Brown’s writing and teaching its unique quality. He has been able to enter 
into the life of Vedic or Mughal or British times and convey to his students 
his own sense of scholarly discovery and excitement. Those who have been 
privileged to share with him the reading of Sanskrit texts, and many more be¬ 
sides, have gained from him a deep appreciation of India’s varied story which 
they have carried with them into their several walks of life. The University of 
Pennsylvania counts itself most fortunate to have been his academic home 
since 1926. The American Oriental Society, for its part, has long looked upon 
W. Norman Brown as one of its mainstays, an illustrious exponent of the place 
of the Orient within the total human experience. In thanking both the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Society and the University for their part in this undertaking we 
speak for all who have cooperated with us in making possible the presentation 
of this volume to W. Norman Brown in 1962. 

Ernest Bender 
Mark J. Dresden 
Holden Furber 
E. A. Speiser 
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V. S. AGRAWALA 
Banaras Hindu University 
RV. 1.164.41 is a difficult passage: 

gaurlr mimdya salildni takqtyekapadi dvipadi sd catuQpadi / 
afiapadi navapadi babhuvi$i sahasrdkqard parame vyoman 11 

We first record its two renderings: 

Wilson: “The sound (of the clouds) has been uttered, fabricating the waters, and 
being one-footed, two-footed, four-footed, eight-footed, nine-footed, or infinite in the 
highest heaven.” 

Griffith: “Forming the water-floods, the buffalo hath lowed, one-footed or two- 
footed or four-footed, she, Who hath become eight-footed or hath got nine feet, the 
thousand-syllabled in the sublimest heaven.” 

It does not appear to us that the veil of obscurity over the stanza has been 
lifted in these translations. Recently, van Buitenen has drawn attention to 
this passage, but without being able to shed any additional light. 1 The stanza 
bristles with technical terms which should first be explained with clarity to 
reach the underlying meaning: What is gauri? What is the meaning of mimdya 
in this context? What is the reference of salildni ? What is the exact concep¬ 
tion of taksati ? What is denoted by the symbolism of ekapadl , dvipadi, ca - 
Vuspad/i , asiapadi, navapadi ? What is meant by sahasra and aksara separately 
and conjointly? Lastly, what is the Vedic meaning of parama vyoma and how 
is the sahasrak§ard form of Gauri consistent with parame vyoman ? Let us 
grapple with these questions. 

gaurI: The accepted meaning is ‘she-buffalo,’ or the female Bos Gaurus. 
It is distinguished from the cow, the former being the symbol of Varuna’s 
‘waters’ and the latter of Indra or Surya. The reason is twofold, viz., that the 
buffalo is an animal that loves water, and secondly its skin is of a dark color, 
opposed to the white coat of a cow. In Vedic cosmogony two stages are formu¬ 
lated, the preceding one is that of Varuna and the subsequent one of Indra. 
Varuna is the “lord of waters,” the deity of the ocean ( samudra ), the latter 
signifying the primeval source of the universe in which all matter exists in an 
undifferentiated form, and which conceals within its womb all the possibili¬ 
ties of existence. Varuna is the great Asura that lords this ocean. His repre¬ 
sentative in the subsequent creational stage is Vftra who enters into conflict 
with Indra. Both Varuna and Vj-tra point to the basic root vp, ‘to cover, to 
conceal, to obstruct’ (cf. yaccha vplvdti§ihams-tadvaranobhavat tarn vd etam 
varanam santam varuna ity dcaksate paroksena, Gopatha Br., 1.1.7; vptro ha 

1 J. A. B. van Buitenen, “Ak?ara,” JAOS, 79 (1959), p. 180. 
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vd idam sarvam vrtva kikye yadidamantarena dyavaprthivi, sa yadidam sarvam 
vrtva kikye tasmad vrtro nama, Satapatha Br., 1.1.3.4). Indra’s representative 
in the region of Varuna is Mitra, the two being the divinities of water and 
fire. Gaurl and gau were accepted as the symbols of Varuna and Indra (in¬ 
cluding his cosmic aspect Bj-haspati), respectively. The bison and the bull 
(mahisa and r§abha) are their male forms which also occur in the Ijtgveda. 

Gaurl is the symbol of Vdk 9 according to the speculation of the Brahma- 
nas, 2 and the commentators, of whom Sayana takes it as madhyamikd vdk , 
the thunder of the atmospheric region or clouds, and Atmananda as gauram 
kuddham brahma , tatpara krutih gaunh , i.e., the Vedic speech that is devoted 
to the doctrine of absolute Brahman. 3 Vdk or Speech plays an important 
part in the cosmogony of the IJgveda. Vdk is an attribute of akdka, and 
akaka is the first and foremost of the five gross material elements, and there¬ 
fore Vdk became the symbol, par excellence , of the Pancabhutas. Vdk is 
preceded by Prdria, and Praria by Manas in the successive order of cosmic 
evolution. There is even a greater sublimation of the doctrine of Speech in 
which Vdk is equivalent to Brahman , both being aja and jayamdna , i.e., 
combining the transcendental and immanent aspects of Reality, or the com¬ 
plete symbols of the entire cosmic coherence, and therefore designated as 
catuspdt. According to the esoteric speculations of the Brahmanas, fully 
countenanced by the Rgveda, Vdk as the one-footed (ekapadl) cow has refer¬ 
ence to the unborn or transcendental aspect, and as the four-footed (« catuspadi) 
to that aspect which is the source of all the triadic patterns (trika), or pulsa¬ 
tions (prdridgni), or motion (cf. yd vdk so ’gnih , Gopatha Br. 2.4.11). 
mimaya: It has the simple meaning of ‘uttering sound/ ‘bleating/ ‘lowing/ 
from the root ma, which refers to the bellowing sound of cows, calves, etc. 
The root ma (mimdti y mimlte) also means ‘to measure out/ ‘to apportion/ 
It is precisely both meanings that hold good here. The spatial depth to which 
the lowing of the milch-cow that is Vdk travels, marks the measure of her 
formulating the cosmic forms. The rhythmic pulsation of Speech in the 
sacrifice defines the limits of akaka or the Paficabhutas, i.e., the material 
extemalism through yajna . This is the articulation of Vdk through ritual, 
which on the cosmic level is the sacrifice of Prajapati with the utterance of 
brahman , the most subtle and highest form of manifestation. 

The lowing cow is said to possess a cosmic form ( vikvarupya ) which becomes 
completely manifest as soon as the cow has travelled a distance of three 
yojanas (amlmed vatso anu gam apakyad vikvarupyam trisu yojanesu, RV. 
1.164.9). This is a symbolical reference to the triad of Manas-Prana-Vdk 
(Mind-Life-Matter) which constitutes the basic pattern of the cosmological 
manifestation envisaged in Vedic metaphysics. The three yojanas exhibit 
the vikvarupya , or all the forms that the cosmic four-footed cow can create. 

* A very important citation from the Jaim. Up. Br. 1.10.1-2 given by van Buitenen, 
according to which She is kamadugh&j the milch-cow of desires; the passage is an exegesis 
of the IJgvedic stanzas 1.164.42-42. 

1 C. Kunhan Raja, Asya Vamasya Hymn (1956), p. 80. 
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8ALILa.ni : This is a comprehensive term, synonymous with apah, samudrah 
(RV. 1.164.42), arnavah, etc., and all referring to the primeval material cause 
that exists in prindpio and carries within its womb all the possibilities of 
existence. We have a clear statement in the RV. 10.121.7, dpo ha yad brhatir 
vih'arn ayan garbham dadhana janayantlr agnim / tato devanam sam avarta- 
tdsur ekdh kasmai devaya havisd vidhema. Here the brhatih apah are the same 
as salildni or arnava samudra. They are called bfhati, ‘mighty,’ because they 
have the potency of bpnhapa, ‘growth,’ by way of producing Agni, which 
is the universal germ. Agni represents the one life-principle (eka asu) of all the 
differentiated divinities in the cosmos. The region of these primeval Waters 
is also spoken of as rta-sadana (RV. 1.164.47), the ‘Dark Descent’ (krsqa 
niydna, RV. 1.164.47) of Varuna, or the ‘Dark roots’ of cosmic alchemy. 
The Puranas give an elaborate account of this primeval watery source under 
the caption of ekarnava vidhi* and specially with reference to the characteris¬ 
tic doctrine of dpo ndrah and narayana. The cosmic primal Waters (salildni) 
represent the state of equilibrium (samyavastha) , the stillness of the infinite 
ocean, which becomes excited or agitated for the sake of creation. The greatest 
achievement of the Waters which contain within their womb the universal 
germ (vikva garbha, RV. 10.121.7) is to give birth to Agni, which is therefore 
described as the first concrete manifestation of rta (agnir ha nah prathamaja 
Ttasya purva dyuni vfsabhahca dhenuh, RV. 10.5.7) and is spoken of both as 
the Milch-cow and the Bull, for mutual fecundation to start the beginning of 
life. Brahma is elsewhere said to be the ‘first-born’ of all ( brahmasya sarvasya 
prathamajam, Satapatha Br. 6.1.1.10); or Agni PrajSpati as the first-born 
of tUl is said to cook the cosmic odana (yamodanam prathamaja rtasya praja- 
patis tapasd brahnuwe’pacat, Atharva 4.35.1). The last imagery assumes that 
Agni as the ‘Eater of Food’ ( annada ) cooks for itself the ‘Food’ (anna) which 
is the cosmos itself. The intimate relationship of Vdk and Agni as the jtasya 
prathamaja is clearly enunciated in another stanza of the Ijtgveda: “What 
thing I truly am I know not clearly; mysterious, fettered in my mind I wander. 
When the first-born of rta enters within me, then of Vdk I obtain the first 
portion.” (na vi jandmi yad ivedam asmi ninyah samnaddho manasa cardmi / 
yadd magan prathamaja rtasydd id vdco a&nuve bhdgam asydh, RV. 1.164.37). 
The pulsation of life as the rhythmic uttering of Vdk on the plane of material 
or dkdkika manifestation begins with the birth of Agni on the substratum of 
Apah or salildni. In RV. 1.164.42, it is stated that the oceans in which Gaurl 
has her abode undergo a pouring out or flowing of their contents by which 
the manifested cosmos is sustained (tasyah samudra adhi vi k§aranti tena 
jwanti pradi&ak catasrah ). This verily corresponds to the idea contained in 
salildni taksafx. 

taksatI: The root-meaning of taksa is ‘to fashion forms by cutting’ and 
that meaning suits very well the context, provided it is clearly explained in 
the background of an approved cosmogony. The conception of tak$ana is 

4 W. Kirfel, Das Purina Pancalakgaya (Leiden, 1927), pp. 6-19. 
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kindred to that of rupa-vikartana (cf. tvas{a hi rupani vikaroti, Taittirlya Br. 
2.1.2.1), rupa-pim&ana, vi-ksararia (cf. RV. 1.164.42), prarjana-apanana (cf. 
RV. 10.189.2), samancana-prasdraya (cf. Yajur. 27.45; also Satapatha Br. 
8.1.4.10), ksobhaya (Markandeya Purana 46.12), spandana (Devi Bhagavata, 
1.7.50), etc. Wilson translates taksati as ‘fabricating the waters,’ Griffith as 
‘forming the water-floods,’ and van Buitenen as ‘building (?) separate lakes’ 
(ibid.). These are all correct in so far as they go, but the real significance is 
that the principle of Vak creates or fashions out the manifold forms out of the 
waters of the Infinite Ocean of the ultimate Reality. Agni is the first mani¬ 
festation, the same as Aksara or Hiranyagarbha, 6 from the womb of the Waters 
and is the same as Vak for the purpose of building separate units from the 
single undifferentiated ocean (vdg vai tva$ta vag ghidarn sarvarn ta$(iva, Aitareya 
Br. 2.4). All the rupas are called tvastra (tvastrani vai rupani, Satapatha Br. 
2.2.3.4), i.e., depend for their genesis on the principle of cutting, or making 
separate fragments out of one whole, i.e., Brahman as ekamevadvitiyam is 
transformed into bahudha (RV. 1.164.46), the one into one, two, three ... 
and infinity. The work of Vak as Tvastd is essential to creation, which is 
tantamount to the One becoming the Many, the one Rudra incarnating as the 
thousand Rudras (Yajur. 16.54). What is Tva§(& in the Veda corresponds to 
Virupak§a of the Puranas, who is one of the eleven Rudras (cf. Matsya 
Purana, 5.29-30). 

ekapadI : The string of five epithets, viz., ekapadi, dvipadi, catuspadl, astapadi, 
navapadi, is undisputed as to the literal meaning, but their symbolism is of 
metaphysical significance. Pada is equivalent to ‘motion,’ and ekapadi, or the 
one-footed, is that which is capable of undivided motion, i.e., absence of all mo¬ 
tion in different directions. Ekapadi therefore refers to the principle of rest 
or stasis (sthiti), the locking of directional motions in the center ( hfdaya). 
In the Sfifikhayana Aranyaka 7 (cf. Aitareya A. 2.3.5 ff.) a series of progeni¬ 
tive triads is expounded, of which the most significant from the point of view 
of motion is the one comprising gati (procession) and nivrtti (recession) which 
are said to be the parents of sthiti (stasis). 6 Gati is Indra, nivrtti or agati is 
Visnu, and sthiti or pratisthd is Brahma. The one-footed cow corresponds to 
what is called Aja, the Unborn (cf. ajasya rape kim api svid ekam, RV. 1.164.6) 
or Urdhva Eka, the Single Erect One (RV. 1.164.10), or what is graphically 
called Aja Ekapad (RV. 2.31.6,10.66.11), the unborn one-footed or motionless 
principle of transcendental Reality, which in the Puranas is the name of the 
first of the eleven Rudras (Matsya, 5.29). It may be noted that the EkadaSa 
Rudras are the sons of Surabhi, the same as the milch-cow of the gods (Hari- 
vam§a, 1.3.49-52). 

dvipadI: The two-footed cow is also a creature of phantasy. It refers to that 
phase of Vak in which the original transcendental Reality becomes relative 
for the sake of manifestation. There is a Vedic conception to support it. The 

1 For a full explanation of hiranyagarbha, see V. S. Agrawala, “Hiranyagarbha,” 
Put&xm, Vol. II (1960, Kashiraj Trust, Ramnagar, Varanasi), pp. 285-306. 

• A. Coomaraswamy, “Time and Eternity” (Artibus Asiae, 1947), p. 9. 
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absolute undifferentiated One ( Ekam ) becomes divided as Ardham and Ard¬ 
ham: ardhena vikvam bhuvanam jajana yadasyardham leva tad babhUva , Atharva. 
10.8.7; also 10.8.13 with variant yadasyardham katamah sa ketuh\ same 11.4.22. 
This basic metaphysical conception of the One being cast in two halves for 
creation goes back to the JJgveda, 6.30.1, bhuya id vavrdhe viryayd eko ajuryo 
dayate vasuni / pra ririche diva Indrah pxthivya ardham id asya prati rodasi 
vbhe. Indra as ekah undergoes self-fission into two ardhas , the one is beyond 
earth and heaven (cf. katamah sa ketuh ) and the other is manifest as the rodasi 
worlds. 

The doctrine of ardha is definitely mentioned in RV. 1.164.36, which stanza, 
as noted by Griffith according to Ludwig, ‘is one of the most unintelligible in 
the whole Veda.’ In view of the above explanation of ardha , the meaning be¬ 
comes transparent: Seven are the children of Ardha which constitute the seed 
of creation. They function (as differentiated units) by Visnu’s ordinance (of 
triple striding): saptardhagarbha bhuvanasya reto visnos ti§thanti pradika vid- 
harmani. The One becoming the cosmos first evolves as ardha and ardha ; the 
latter ardha becomes triadic by Visnu’s motion (cf. idarp visnur vi cakrame 
tredha ni dadhe padam, RV. 1.22.17), and then those three encompass every¬ 
thing as seven, viz., manas, prana and vak or the five gross elements, as ex¬ 
plained above. These seven form the germinative seed of the universe, and in 
themselves they are the children of ardha , i.e., the manifested cosmos ( rodasi, 
or dyavd-prthivi). 

The metaphysical principle of an underlying relative duality is enunciated 
emphatically in the NasaffiyeSukta (RV. 10.129) as sad-asad, amxta-mrtyu, para- 
stat-avastdt, prayati-svadha; also Purusa Sukta (RV. 10.90) as tripad-punah- 
pada, urdhva-dha ; also as aditi-diti (RV. 5.62.8), rta-satya (RV. 10.190.1), 
pranapana (RV. 10.189.2), aja-rajas (RV. 1.164.6), and many other cate¬ 
gories of manifestation, e.g., avyaya-ak§ara, agni-soma, etc. These are related 
to the conception of Vak as dvipadi , of which the two feet are OM and AUM, 
the latter symbolizing the triadic patterns that have flowed into the three 
worlds, of which the most significant are the three utterances ( vyahrtis) known 
as bhuh, bhuvah, svah . One foot of the dvipadi cow is fixed, changeless, eternal, 
same as Sthatyu, expressed as Eka eva Rudro na dvitiyaya tasthe (Taitt. Sam., 
1.8.6.1); it is the one foot which the golden Hamsa stationed in the floods or 
precosmic Waters does not move (ekam padam notkhidati salildd dhamsa 
uccaran , Atharva., 11.4.21), while the other foot is identical with motion by 
which creation is engendered. 

catuspadi: The four-footed cow is a normal animal, which in the symbolism 
of Vak is mentioned in RV. 1.164.45: catvari vak parimitd padani tdni vidur 
brahmana ye manlsiriah / guhd trim nihita nehgayanti turiyam vdeo manusya 
vadanti . Here the three feet are said to be hidden in the cave, i.e., unmanifest, 
and only the fourth foot becomes manifest as human speech. It exactly cor¬ 
responds to the conception of four-footed Purusa, of whom tripad is ‘above’ 
and one pada is this manifest cosmos. But from the point of view of the created 
worlds, it is the other way also, viz., the cosmic triad symbolizes the three 
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feet of the milch-cow of Speech, and the fourth one is beyond these worlds. 
As well-known in the metaphysical cogitations of the grammarians, the one 
is the Para Vak, and the other three are Pakyantl, Madyama and Vaikhan. 
Sometimes the Vak is described as trayimayl dhenu, having four udders, viz., 
svahdkdra, vasatkara, hantakdra and svadhakdra (Satapath., 14.8.9.1). Accord¬ 
ing to the Markandeya Purana, the Rsis are sustained by the teat called 
vasal, the Pitps by svadhd, the Devas by svaha, and men by hanta (Mark., 
29.10-11). 

astapadI: The eight-footed cow involves the symbolism of the number 8, 
e.g., in RV. 1.164.27, the aghnyd cow is called Vasupatni, the protector of the 
eight Vasus, and she comes yearning for her calf which is the manifest form 
of the Vasus ( hirrikmvaM vasupatni vasunam vatsam icchantl manasabhy agat). 
Here Vak is the cow and Agni (i.e., Prana) is her calf. According to RV. 10.5.7, 
Agni is the first-born of Rta ( agnir ha nah prathamaja jtasya), and in Atharva. 
8.9.21, Eight Elements are said to be the first-born of Rta. These constitute 
the Eight Vasus, viz., Manas, Prana-Apana, and the Five Elements of Matter, 
which in later ritualistic symbolism are the eight forms of Agni (cf. Satapatha 
Br., 6.1.3.18, tany etdny astdu agnirupatyi, kumaro ruxvamah), and in the PurS- 
nas the eight murtis of Siva ( pancabhutani candrarkdvatmeti munipungavah./ 
murtayo 'stflu kivasydhur devadevasya dhlmatah // Lihga PurSna, 2.12.42cd- 
43o6). 

A pah or Samudrah, are Gauri. She is cow as the mother of infinite creation, 
converting the primeval waters into milk through being fertilized by the Bull, 
the self-existent Prajapatl, or Agni. Conversion of water into milk is the sym¬ 
bol of motherhood; thus the Cosmic Cow ( kdmadughd ) fills the whole world 
with progenitive potency, which in ritualistic terminology is called the rain 
of ghfita (ad id ghftena pjihivi vy udyate, RV. 1.164.47), or the gathering of 
the minute particles of butter ( sanibhrtam pjsadajyam, RV. 10.90.8). The 
symbolism of butter is patent. When tiny globules of butter permeate water, 
it is transformed into milk. Water extinguishes fire, but butter enkindles it, 
therefore butter is the concrete form of Agni (etad vd agneh priyam dhama yad 
ghrtam, Taittirlya Br., 1.1.9.6). When we refer to Vak as astdpadl, there is 
verily a reference to it as identical with Agni, with the Vasus, with Rgveda, 
etc., an established symbolism at several levels of reference, of which the 
basic conception is that of astfiksara Gayatrl. 

navapadI: The conception of the nine-footed cow exhausts all the possibilities 
of numerical manifestation, since nine is the highest numeral in the series 
1, 2, 3 • • • . The nine-syllabled meter is the Byhatl, consisting of thirty-six 
aksaras (sat-trim&ad-ak§ara vai byhatl, Satapatha Br., 8.3.3.8; Aitareya Br., 
4.24). The maximum number of consonants that can be tagged to the utterance 
of one vowel is nine. That indicates the maximum limit of manifestation, 
navo novo bhavati jayamanah, RV. 10.85.19). The commentators understand 
by it the eight quarters of space including the intermediate regions, with the 
Sun as the ninth ( upari digapeksaya suryena vd navadigadhi§thand, Sayana), 
or the eight manifest forms, besides the ninth which is unmanifest as being 
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beyond all attributes (astamurtinirgunavisayatvat, Atmananda). So does Gauri 
become omniform. In ritualistic terms, navapadl corresponds to navaha, which 
is the model of a year ( navaho vai samvatsarasya pratima, §advim£a Br., 3.12). 
Each day as the unit of time is a complete specimen of the Samvatsara, which 
is the symbol of Sflrya and all the movements associated with it. The navaha 
yajha is a model of the samvatsara yajna. 

sahasraksara: The Speech that exists in parama vyoma, i.e., paramakaAa, 
the undifferentiated transcendent ‘Space’ is the Pard Vak. It comprises ‘a 
thousand syllables.’ Sahasra is equivalent to sarvam (Satapatha Br., 4.6.1.15), 
bhumd (Satapatha Br., 3.3.3.8) and paramam (Tandya, 16.9.2), the highest 
entity transcending all the categories of manifestation. Aksara is a syllable, 
an irreducible ultimate or impartible unit of speech, which is the symbol of 
motion or pulsation, since all speech is visible activity against the substratum 
of silence. Aksara is flowing (viksarana, RV. 1.164.42) of the Oceanic Waters 
that existed in the beginning. When the reference is to sahasraksara, it is the 
negative uncreated entity that becomes manifest as the created Aksara or 
the Universe as a result of rajas. Here was postulated a higher and a lower 
entity, both being the two aspects of the same Reality, be it named as Word, 
Purusa, PrajSpati, Satya, Jyotis, Hiranyagarbha, etc., the first and funda¬ 
mental principle of the cosmic order grasped as the “Imperishable Being.” 
It is that comprehensive, transcendent, vast and tremendously effective first 
cause that calls into existence the cosmos—the ultimate that is behind and 
beyond creation. The sahasraksara is equivalent to the sahasraMrsd Purusa, 
which as the highest source of creation is both asat and sat, unm anifest and 
coextensive with all the categories of the manifested worlds. 

Where does the infinite Aksara exist? The finite syllables, i.e., all sounds, 
originate from akaSa or ether, which is the medium of the word. The seers 
postulated for the sahasrdksara Vak as her ultimate source a paramakd&a or 
parama vyoma, both Vak and vyoma being closely associated or being identical 
as guqa and bhuta. 

parama vtoma: The idea of the highest entity as akaka elaborated in the 
famous dialogue of Yajfiavalkya and Gargi (Brhad Ar. Up. 3.6) existed in 
the Rgveda in the form of paramam vyoma: prcchami vdcah paramam vyoma 
(RV. 1.164.34). Manifest Vak originates from vyoma or akd&a, which is the 
most subtle of the five material elements. The quest therefore was for an ulti¬ 
mate source whose primacy stood above all, i.e., the parama vyoma, and it 
was declared that the latter was the same as Brahman ( brahmayam vdcah 
paramam, vyoma, RV. 1.164.35), who is identical with Vak (t tag vai brahma, 
Aitareya, 6.3, Satapatha Br., 2.1.4.10), and also four-footed like her ( tad 
etaccatuspdd brahma, Chandogya Up. 3.18.2; also so ’yamalmd catuspdt, Man- 
dukya Up. 2). As Yajfiavalkya explains to Gargi that the basic support of 
even akaia is Aksara, the uncreated and completely transcendent reality, so 
does Rgveda identify parama vyoma with Aksara, wherein are stationed all 
the Reas and all the Gods (jco aksare paramo vyoman yasmin devd adhi vi&ve 
niseduh, RV. 1.164.39). 
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NAMIPAWAJJA: CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY 
OF A JAIN CANONICAL LEGEND 


L. ALSDORF 
University of Hamburg 

In two articles dealing with two of the legendary chapters of the Uttarajjh&yi, 1 I 
have tried to show that the critical treatment and interpretation of these most ancient 
and attractive portions of the Jain canon may be carried a step beyond the achievements 
of Jacobi, Leumann, and Charpentier. It is hoped that the following remarks on another, 
the ninth, chapter of the same text will be accepted as a modest tribute by the editor of 
the Kalaka story and explorer of the Jain school of miniatures. 

The story of King Nairn's pravrajyS and the vain attempts to make him 
give up his resolve to renounce the world are a favorite theme with Hindus 
and Buddhists. 2 * Utt. 9 has preserved a Jain variation of it in the form of an 
old dialogue between the King and Indra who, in the disguise of a brahmin 
puts him to the test by a series of questions and suggestions of what he ought 
to do instead of leaving, or at least before leaving the world. The chapter, 
like several others (e.g., 12, 13, 14, 21), is a good illustration of the difference 
in the Jain and Buddhist treatment of ballads, samvadas , and other pieces of 
“ascetics' poetry.” The “Southern” Buddhists incorporated the old stanzas, 
and them alone, into their canon without alterations and additions; whatever 
explanations and supplements the verses needed were given in a prose com¬ 
mentary, and there is only one such commentary, the Jatakafthavaimana, 
which in the end 8 came to form with the verses a practically inseparable whole. 
The redactor(s) of the Uttarajjhaya made to the ancient verses the minimum 
of additions that would create a self-sufficient whole, intelligible without 
reference to a fuller prose tale. These additions in most cases betray their 
later origin by their different metre; in particular where we find dry as , so char¬ 
acteristic of the latest layer of the Jain canon, we may almost automatically 
assume that they are secondary additions. Thus in our chapter the first five 
stanzas 4 * are ary as: they supply the most indispensable data about Nami as 

1 “V&ntam Sp&tum” {Indian Linguistics , Vol. XVI [Chatterji Jubilee Volume ], 1955, 
p. 21 ff.) and “The Story of Citta and SarpbhQta” {Dr. S. K. Belvalkar Felicitation Vol¬ 
ume , Banaras, 1957, p. 202 ff.). 

* The reader is referred to Jacobi’s translation of the UttarSdhyayana SQtra {Sacred 
Books of the East , Vol. XLV, 1895), to Charpentier’s critical edition (Uppsala, 1922) and 
the same author’s Paccekabuddhageschichten (Uppsala, 1908), where Nami is extensively 
treated, p. 84-120. 

* On the old Pd\ipotthakas and modern Gdthd Mss. cf. H. Liiders, Bharhut und die bud- 
dhistische Literatur (Leipzig, 1941), p. 140 ff. 

4 St. la read devalogd instead of °gdo , metri causa (the edition of Devendra’s ( tkd , pub¬ 

lished Valad 1937, reads °0d); st. 3a read so for se (with Indian editions; in this late 
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an introduction to the old sarnvada composed entirely in klokas, the first stanza 
of which (st. 6) speaks of the rayarisi without mentioning his name. St. 55, 
another arya, relates how Indra reassumes his divine form and introduces him 
as speaker of the stuti, st. 56-58; in a Pali Jataka, this would be given in prose, 
just like the last two dry&s, st. 59/60, relating Indra’s return to heaven; they 
are a redactorial insertion before the genuine conclusion of the old sarnvada. 

It is clear that the minimum added by the redactor (s), even if serving its 
purpose of supplying indispensable information and filling gaps, was yet not 
sufficient to make the full prose tales superfluous. These tales, corresponding 
to the prose of the J£takatthavannan&, were, as is well known, retold by every 
commentator in his own way and language—in Sanskrit prose, in Prakrit 
prose or verse, in Sanskrit klokas —remaining much more independent of the 
canonical mala than the Pali prose of the Jfitakas. 

St. 7 contains Indra’s first question to the King: what do these terrible 
sounds of wailing mean which are heard in houses and palaces? The king’s 
answer is introduced by the stanza: 

eyaw a((ham nig&metta heu-karana-coio 
too N ami rdyarisl dev’indam ixiam abbavi, 

which from now on recurs with every change of speaker, being adapted to 
introduce Indra’s utterances by the mere exchange of nominatives and accusa¬ 
tives in the second line ( Namim ... dev' indo). The second pada is translated 
by Jacobi:* “pursuing his reasons and arguments.” The only possible transla¬ 
tion “urged by reasons and arguments” probably seemed to him out of place 
as Indra has only asked a question and not yet advanced any reasons and 
arguments. But we have to realize that the poet uses this kloka quite mechan¬ 
ically for introducing the two interlocutors without any regard to the context; 
the pdda, heu-karana-coio, may well be a ready-made phrase for any kind of 
disputation and not coined for this particular occasion. 

The King answers with a poetical simile (st. 9, 10): 

Mihilde ceie vacche siya-cchae mayorame 
patta-puppha-phaldvee bahuyarji bahu-guye saya\ 
vdena hlramdyammi ceiyammi mayorame 
duhiyd osar ana attd ee kandanti , bho, khagd. 

Devendra’s interpretation of st. 9—repeated by later commentators—is ludi¬ 
crous: he explains ceiya as udyana and rmrwrama as its name; he takes all the 
-e forms of the first line as locatives with the exception of vacche which is an 

dryd the nominative in -e is wrong and inconsistent with the other nominatives in -o); 
4 d read (with Indian editions) egantam ahitthio, not °<]4hio \ 5a, the metre requires kold- 
halagabbhUyarp. (thus Indian editions; v.l. koldhala-sarpbhuyarji , an attempt to remove 
the abnormal -bbhuya !); 5c read rayarisimmi. 

* Charpentier’s German translation ( Paccekabuddhageschichten , p. 95 ff.) amounts to 
the same; it is henceforth only mentioned when it is an improvement of Jacobi’s transla¬ 
tion. 
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instrumental plural (!). 6 It is needless to go into all the impossibilities in 
which he is entangled by his complete failure to understand the grammatical 
construction. Jacobi, unable to accept his explanation (cf. his footnote), was 
still influenced by it in regarding manorama as a proper name (“In Mithila 
is the sacred tree Manorama”), which Charpentier also does though translat¬ 
ing a little differently (“In Mahila in the garden Manorama ...”). But it is 
quite obvious that the King does not speak of a particular tree in Mithila; 
he speaks only figuratively of “a caitya tree” in a simile, meaning by it, of 
course, himself. Giving the tree a proper name means destroying the simile. 
The perfectly simple stanzas should be translated: “There was in Mithila a 
lovely caitya tree shedding cool shadow, full of leaves, blossoms, and fruits, 
at all times offering many boons to many; (now) when that lovely caitya (tree) 
is being uprooted 7 by a storm, these birds here, Sir, unhappy, deprived of 
refuge, miserable, scream aloud.” 

St. 12 contains the first of the “reasons and arguments” with which Indra 
urges the King: 

€8a aggi ya vdu ya , eyam dajjhai mandirarp 
bhayavarp anteurarp tena kUa nam ndvapekkhahaf 

The first line is easy enough: “Here is fire and storm, here your palace is on 
fire!” The second line is translated by Jacobi: “Reverend sir, why do you not 
look after your seraglio?” It should be noted that in this free rendering tena 
and nam are left untranslated. If they are to be taken into account, the only 
possible construction to suit Jacobi’s translation would be: ... tena etad 
dahyate , bhagavan, mandiram antahpuram (ca); kasmat tan ndvek§ase? The 
position of tena, the wide separation of mandiram and anteuram which have 
to be connected by a missing ca, make this at least rather hard. That there 
is a real difficulty is shown by Devendra’s explanation, which again is an 
utter impossibility: anteur f antenam ti antahpurdbhimukham , kisa tti kasmat, 
nam vakydlamkare . 

It has so far been taken for granted by commentators and translators that 
bhayavam is the vocative bhagavan. Now in Jaina Prakrit, and particularly 
in such an old verse, we decidedly expect not bhayavam but bhagavam 8 ; yet 
bhayavam is the established and well-attested reading. Further, it is most in¬ 
appropriate that Indra, ostensibly trying to dissuade the King from becoming 
a monk, should give him the high spiritual title bhagavat ; actually, he addresses 
him in the following stanzas six times as khattiya, once each as nardhiva, 
manuydhiva, and patthiva, and only in the end, when the King has stood the 
test and the god, having assumed his divine form, praises his pravrajya, he 

8 Mithildyarp puri, citih iha prastdvat pattra-pu$pddy-upacaya8, tatra sddhu cityaip , 
cityam eva caityam udydnarp, tasmin, vacche tti sutratvdd hi-lope vrk$aih blta-cchdye Ma- 
norame Manoramdbhidhane .... 

7 Literally “taken away”; not merely itas tatah k§ipyamaiia (Devendra) or “shaken” 
(Jacobi). 

8 Cf., e.g., Utt. 6, prose conclusion; 18, 8, 9, 10; 21, 1; 22, 4; 23, 5, 6. 
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addresses him—now quite appropriately—as bhante (st. 58). All difficulties 
vanish if we take bhayavam not as bhagavan but as an adjective *bhaya-vat 
“fearful, frightened”: “(Look,) there your palace is on fire! Thereby your 
queens are frightened; why do you not care for them?” 9 

Of the next seven stanzas spoken by Indra, six (18, 24, 28, 32, 38, 46) end 
with the pdda, too gacchasi khattiya. Jacobi’s translation “then you will be a 
k§atriya” is not only grammatically impossible: khattiyd can only be a vocative, 
and gacchasi could mean “you will be” only if we had something like “khatti- 
yattam gacchasi” —it is also quite unsuited to the context. In all these stanzas, 
Indra proposes what the king ought to do before he might leave the world: 
fortify his town (18), erect various buildings (24), establish public safety (28), 
subject his neighbors (32), perform sacrifices and other pious works (38), fill 
his treasury (46); it is obvious that the burden of these stanzas cannot be 
“then you will be a kshatriya” but only “(and when you have done this,) 
then you might go, i.e., leave the world.” This is what Devendra’s translation 
tato ... gaccha ksatriya amounts to, but his explanation gacchasiti tib-vyatyayad 
gaccha is of course inadmissible. 

In a paper entitled “Futurisches gacchati im Pali,” 10 H. Berger has shown 
that the forms gacchati, gacchasi, gaccharn can be used in Pali as futures. He 
begins his article by reminding us that according to Pischel, § 523, Prakrit 
grammarians teach a future gaccharn gacehisi gacchiti, of which, however, only 
the first person gaccharn is found in texts. From our verse we learn that in 
Ardhamagadhl the second person of that future is not gacehisi but gacchasi, 
exactly as in Pali (where a clear future gacchasi is found, JSt. 546 g.19). The 
same second person future gacchasi occurs once more in our chapter: st. 58, 
Indra prophesies to the king: iham si uttamo, bhante, paccha hohisi uttamo / 
log’uttam’uttamam fhdnarn siddhim gacchasi nirao. Here the preceding future 
hohisi leaves no doubt that gacchasi also is a future, as the sense demands; as 
a matter of fact, Devendra offers here the perfectly correct explanation: 
gacchasi tti sutratvad gamisyasi, and also Jacobi cannot help translating “you 
will reach Perfection.” 

In st. 42, Indra advises the King: 

ghorAsamatp caittinam annam palthesi asamam ; 
ihiva posaha-rao bhavahi, maxiuydhiva! 

Devendra comments upon the first word as follows: ghorah alyantaduranucarah 
8a cdsdv akramak ca ghordkramah, garhasthyam. It is indeed remarkable that 
tradition should unanimously hand down a corruption so easily mended and 
that a commentator like Devendra should unhesitatingly comment on such 
evident nonsense. We have of course to read ghardsamayt, “Leaving the dkrama 
of householder, you wish (to enter) another dkrama; be content to observe the 

• avapekkhai, of course, is not *avaprek$ate but stands for apekfate (apa + prekf as a 
synonym of Ikf). 

1# Munchener Sludien zur Sprachwissenschaft, Heft 4, p. 25. 
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Posaha (days) here (at home)!” But even Jacobi (let alone Charpentier) was 
misled by the commentary; he translates: “You have left the dreadful a&rarna 
(that of the householder)” and remarks in a footnote: “Ghordsama. A Jaina 
author cannot forbear to name things from his religious point of looking at 
them. Thus only can it be explained that here Indra is made to apply to the 
dGrama, of the householder an attribute which not he but his opponent could 
have used. Our verse is, however, probably only a later addition, as it has 
not the burden of the verses put into the mouth of Indra.” I have quoted 
Jacobi’s remarks because they are the best justification of the simple con¬ 
jecture proposed. The suspicion he casts on the stanza in the last sentence 
seems to me entirely unfounded; st. 7, 10, and 51 spoken by Indra are also 
lacking the burden. 

St. 18, Indra exhorts the King: 

pdgdrarp kdraittdparp gopur'aftdlagdrii ca 
U88ulaga-8ayagghio too gacchasi , khattiyd! 

ussulaga is explained by Devendra as khatikd “most” and so translated by 
Jacobi. Charpentier remarks in his commentary: “As Devendra gives later 
on ucchula as a Sanskrit equivalent of the word, I suppose that we have here 
the word itccuda , uccvla (also written ucchuda) (cf. ussiya = vcchrita , ussasa = 
ucchvasa , etc., Pischel, §327a) ‘the upper part of a banner,’ and that it simply 
means ‘banner’.” I venture to suggest that perhaps ussulaga is *ucchulaka 
“a pointed pale (titta) turned upward (wd),” i.e., a pale with pointed upper 
end fixed in the water of the moat in order to impale aggressors jumping into 
it. This would give good sense: “Have a rampart constructed, gates and battle¬ 
ments, pitfalls and haiaghnls] then. . . .” 

The Kang answers: 

saddharp nagararp kiccdparp 11 tava-sarpvara-m-aggalarp 18 
khanti-niupa-pdgdrarp tigutti-duppadharpsagarp 
dhapuip parakkamarp kiccd jivarp ca iriyarp say a 
dhiirp ca keyaparp kiccd saccepa palimanthae 
tava-ndrdya-juttena bhittuna kamma-kancuyarn 
muxn vigaya-sarpgdmo bhavao parimuccae. 

That only the first stanza is the fitting repartee to Indra’s suggestion was 
felt by Devendra when he wrote: u ittham yad uktam ‘ prakdr&din karayitve'ti , 

11 Read thus metri causa against unanimous tradition ; the form was influenced by the 
two kiccd of the next stanza. 

12 1 take this as a bahuvrlhi compound. In the following line Charpentier reads khan- 
tiyji ni° and tiguttarp, du°; for the latter only S&ntistiri offers the pd(ha , tiguttl-du°. My 
reason for regarding pddas c,d as two more bahuvrihis , qualifying nagararp , is that dup- 
padharpsagarp can only belong to nagararp and not to khantirp or pdgdrarp , which there¬ 
fore cannot be independent objects of kiccdpaip. Devendra, indeed, explains tiguttarp 
duppadharp8agatp as attributes of pdgdrarp ; but Jacobi, too, rejects this in translating 

. . Patience its strong wall, so that guarded in three ways it is impregnable.” Cf. my 
translation of the stanza given below. 
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tat prativacanam, uktam. samprati tu prakdrd^alake?v avasyam eva yoddhavyam, 
tac ca satsu praharaipidisu sati ca vairiiyi sambhavaty, ata dha: dhanuh. .. ” 
This attempt to establish a connection between the simile of the impregnable 
city and that of the aggressive archer cannot prevent us from recognizing in 
the latter (st. 21, 22a,b) an interpolation: the finite verb palimanthae (21 d) 
does not fit the preceding stanza (dealing with the town) with which it has 
to be constructed in the present text, and in order to connect the two halves 
of st. 22, vigayasamgamo has to be given the highly improbable interpretation 
“one for whom the fight is now over” (Devendra: karma-bhede jeyasya jitatodd 
vigatah samgrdmo yasya sa vigata-samgrdmah, whence Jacobi’s surprising 
translation: “victor in battle”). As soon as we remove these three lines, the 
King’s answer becomes perfectly clear and an excellent retort to Indra’s words: 
“Having made kraddhd his city, whose (gate-)bolts are tapas and samvara, 
whose perfect rampart is ksdnti, which is impregnable through the three guptis, 
the monk, free from fight (i.e., exempt from fighting because his defences are 
so strong), is released from existence.” 

That this answer consists of three lines will not trouble us: Slokas of six 
pddas are common enough, e.g., in the Dhammapada. But it did probably 
trouble the man who introduced the interpolated lines, thus removing the 
apparent irregularity. 

There is another consideration which cannot be overlooked. Indra tests the 
King ten times, each time with a single stanza. The King answers in the tra¬ 
ditional text four times with a single stanza, six times with two or three. It is 
clear that the normal and, so to say, ideal scheme of the samvada is a series of 
testing suggestions and retorts in single stanzas separated by the stereotype 
eyara attharn nisamettd. ... Longer answers are certainly possible as is proved 
by the very first answer, the simile of the caityavrk?a occupying two stanzas. 
But every answer of more than one stanza is at least suspect to have been 
puffed up by the addition of cognate gnomic stanzas, apt quotations, etc. 
The answer we have just examined (st. 20-22) is a case in point. Another is 
Nami’s reply to the suggestion that he had better first fill his treasury. Indra 
says (st. 46): 

hiramlaifi 8UvaV'V'<*W mani-muttam karmam dusarjx ca vdhanarri 

kosaifi vaddhdvaittanaiji too gacchasi , khattiyd! 

In the first pfida, either hirannam or suvannam must be deleted, and after 
mam-muttam a ca must be added, metri causa . But whence this corruption? 
hiranria and suvanna being equally common, why should the metre have been 
spoilt by the needless addition of one of them? The answer is given by the 
two stanzas of Nami’s retort. That the first of them is a quotation—a very 
apt one, it is true—is shown by its metre: it is the only tristubh of the chapter: 

8uva‘$wi-ru'p'pa88a u pavvayd bhave / siyd hu Keldsasamd asarfikhayd 

narassa luddhassa na tehirp kimci / icchd u dgasasamd arymtiyd. 
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The second stanza is doubtless the original retort: 

putfhavi salt javd ceva hiranparp pasubhis saha 
padipunpam ndlaxp egassa , it vijjd tavarp care. 

This original stanza takes up the word hirapya found in Indra’s proposal; 
but the quotation now prefixed to it opens with the word suvanria, and it was 
evidently thought fit that this word, too, should be found in Indra’s stanza. 
So it was squeezed into it regardless of the metre, and this interpolation may 
perhaps be regarded as an additional proof that st. 48 is an interpolation, too. 

There remain three more answers of more than one stanza, uiz., 14-16, 
34-36, and 53 f. St. 14 is the famous stanza found in the Mahabhfirata and 
Jatakas (cf. Charpentier’s commentary): “Should Mithila be burnt, nothing 
bums that belongs to me.” Considering the old fame of this stanza, we shall 
hardly be wrong in assuming that in this case it is not the answer that fits 
Indra’s words but that these words are composed so as to fit the famous stanza 
in order to include it into the samvada . The two following stanzas (15, 16) 
are no specific replies to Indra’s words but general expatiations on the subject 
of aparigraha: apt quotations, 1 * but in all likelihood not made by the author 
of the old samvada. 

The case of st. 34^36 is similar but much more intricate. The text is as 
follows: 

jo sahassarp sahassdnarp sarpydme dujjae jipe t 

egarp jinejja appanarfi, esa se paramo jao. 34 

appapayp eva jujjhdhi t kiifi te jujjhena bajjhaof 

appapa-m-eva-m-appanarp jaittd suhapi ehae. 35 

pane 1 indiy dpi koharp mdparp mayarp tah&va lohaip ca 

dujjayarp ceva appdnarp savvavp appe jie jiyarp. 36 

On st. 36, Jacobi remarks: “The first line of this verse is in AryS-metre, 
the second in Anustubh; the whole will not construe, but the meaning is clear. 
There are numerous instances in which the metre changes in the same stanza 
from Arya to Anustubh, and vice versa, so frequent they are that we are 
forced to admit the fact that the authors of these metrical texts did not shrink 
from taking such liberties.” 

This is certainly wrong. The arya metre alone would suffice to prove that 
the line in question is an interpolation; but its contents, too, make this quite 
certain: the King’s answer is solely concerned with the fight against the dtman; 
krodha mana indy a lobha are totally out of place here. The clumsy interpola¬ 
tion might alone account for the impossibility to construct the stanza, of which 
Charpentier also complains; but there is probably more behind it. 

Let us assume for a moment, by way of experiment, that we are at liberty 
to change the present order of pddas of the three genuine lines of 35/36 with 

13 Not without Buddhist reminiscences; cf. 16a, 6 , bahurp khu mupino bhaddarp apa- 
gdrassa bhikkhupo with J&t. 529, g. 12: saddpi bhadrarp adhanassa anagarassa bhikkhuno , 
a parallel overlooked by Charpentier. 
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a view to obtaining a satisfactory context; we shall then almost inevitably hit 
upon the following combination: 

appdnaTp. eva jujjhahi! sawarp appe jie jiyarrt. 
dujjayarp ceva appaparp jaittd suham ehae. 

If a scribe had this text before him, began copying it, and after appanam eva 
inadvertently got into the next line, the result would be: 

appapa Qj eva appdparp jaittd suham ehae, 

This, of course, makes no sense, noticing which the next copyist would in¬ 
geniously correct it to 

appana-m-eva-m-appanam jaittd suhay} ehae, 

i.e., our text of 35c,d; though constructible and intelligible, it is hardly genuine: 
why should it be stressed ( eva! ) that the monk must fight his atman with his 
dtmant What, after all, does this really mean? 

It seems to me fairly probable that the line 35c ,d originated in the manner 
just conjectured. It is more difficult to account for the other two lines. Suppose 
there was a copyist who had before him a manuscript, with the contaminated 
text appanam evam appanam jaittd suham ehae and compared it with a correct 
manuscript. Further, he remembered a verse found in the Ayaranga (Schu- 
bring’s edition, p. 23, 9): imerjia c&va jujjhahi kirn te jujjheria bajjhao. He con¬ 
taminated this with appanam eva jujjhahi savvam appe jie jiyam to: appanam 
eva jujjhahi, kim te jujjheria bajjhao, i.e., our present 35a, b. This left him with 
the two pddas , savvam appe jie jiyam and dujjayam ceva appanam, of the 
correct manuscript, which he, fairly stupidly, combined into an inconstructible 
line and placed at the end. The result was three lines, and to make up for the 
apparent deficiency of a fourth, a none too intelligent reader hit upon the in¬ 
sertion of the drya line. 

I do not maintain that things happened exactly like this; I freely confess 
my inability to account for every detail, but I am fairly convinced that the 
present text of st. 35 and 36 is developed out of one stanza: 

appanam eva jujjhahi! savvam appe jie jiyarp. 
dujjayarfi ceva appaparp jaittd suham ehae, 

“Fight but yourself! When the self is conquered, everything is conquered. 
He who has conquered his self which is (so) difficult to conquer will obtain 
happiness.” 

We are thus left with two stanzas as the King’s answer. If we compare them, 
we can hardly doubt that 34—a stanza with an exact parallel in the Dhamma- 
pada (103)—is the original answer taken by the poet from the great stock of 
contemporary gnomic poetry, while the second stanza is an amplifying apt 
quotation, possibly also going back to the original author of the samvada but 
more likely a redactorial or even later addition. 
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There is finally the King’s last answer. Indra has taunted him (st. 51): 

accherayarp! abbhudae bhoe cayasi, palthivS, 
asanle kame patthesi, samkappexia vihammasi, 

“How strange! Wonderful enjoyments you are giving up, O king, unreal 
pleasures you seek—you are foiled by imagination!” 

Nami answers (st. 53, 54): 

sallaiji kamS, vieaip k&ma, k&ma asivieSpama, 
k&me patthem&pa u ak&ma janti duggaim. 
ahc vayai kohenaiji, manenarji ahama gal, 
rnaya, gai-pa<iigghdo, lobhdo duhao bhayayi, 

“A thorn are pleasures, poison are pleasures, pleasures are like a venomous 
snake; those who seek pleasures go to hell unpleasantly. 16 Down (to hell) one 
goes through anger, deep down one goes through pride, delusion is an obstruc¬ 
tion to (decent) rebirth, from greed there is danger in both worlds.” 

Once more, the first stanza is the King’s true and original retort, taking up 
Indra’s catchword kame. The second stanza has no connection with Indra’s 
words; it would be quite unintelligible why the King should suddenly broach 
the subject of the four passions were it not for the conclusion of the first stanza: 
janti duggaim ; it is obvious that these words alone have, as it were, attracted 
the following stanza—a quotation betraying its character as a gnomic stanza 
unconnected with the samvada by the use of the singular vayai, which Char- 
pentier unwisely has changed against the manuscript to vayanti in order to 
adapt it to the preceding janti. 

If, however, we regard st. 54 as a secondary addition made probably by the 
redactor(s) of our chapter, we must pass the same judgment on Indra’s stotra, 
st. 56-58, of which the first stanza praises the victory over the four passions 
and cannot, therefore, be separated from the rest of it. Not only is the stotra 
introduced and followed by connecting ary&s in which we have recognized 
redactorial additions; it is the praise of a monk in very general terms with 
nothing specific to connect it with Nami and the preceding samv&da. We shall 
hardly be wrong in attributing the whole passage from 54 to 60, inclusive, to 
the redactor; it is only the last but one stanza of the chapter (61) that forms 
the true conclusion of the old poem. 18 

The last stanza: 

evaifl karenti sambuddhd pandiy& paviyakkhanS, 
nii}iya{tanti bhogeeu jahd se Nami riyariel 

recurs as the last stanza of Utt. 22, where, however, the last pada appears 

14 The p&da has only six syllables. Some Mss. add ya after kSme, which is not enough 
to heal the metre. A much more likely restoration would seem to me: kame paUhayam&pd 
hi. 

14 Or, and this is perhaps better: “against their will, unwillingly.” 

14 It is repeated in 18,46, where it is an evident quotation from our chapter. 
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as jahd so puris’utlamo. It is obvious that this metrically correct form is the 
original one. In our chapter puris’uttamo has been mechanically replaced by 
the formula Nairn r&yarisi, repeated nineteen times before in the stanza eyaxa 
aftham nis&mettd ..., regardless of the resulting gross metrical irregularity. 
It seems improbable that the author of the samvOda himself should be guilty 
of this; it is more likely that the stanza was subsequently borrowed from Utt. 
22 and very clumsily adapted to its new setting in order to make it appear 
as a genuine part of the Nami story. 

There emerges, as a result of our critical examination of the present text 
of Utt. 9, as the kernel of the chapter an old samvOda composed on very regu¬ 
lar lines and according to a well-thought-out plan: one introductory stanza 
(6); ten single stanzas spoken by Indra (7, 12, 18, 24, 28, 32, 38, 42, 46, 51) 
to which the King replies in single stanzas with the only exception of the first 
answer comprising two stanzas; every change of interlocutor is marked by 
the same formal stanza repeated nineteen times; and, corresponding to the 
introductory stanza, one narrative stanza (61) concludes the whole. As is only 
to be expected, the poet has freely used the stock of legendary and gnomic 
poetry of his time. His product, a typical piece of 6khy&na poetry, would no 
doubt be recited with a prose introduction and prose explanations not written 
down. When later on it was received into the UttarajjhfiyS, this prose was 
replaced by fixed metrical additions, and a number of further additions, mostly 
“apt” quotations, were made either by the original redactor(s) of the Utta- 
rajjh&yS or even later, a process which it is still posable to follow in con¬ 
siderable detail. 
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THE PROFESSION OF PRINCE TCUM-TTEHI 

H. W. BAILEY 
Cambridge University 

The literary type of the dehand occurs frequently in Buddhist texts. Two 
meanings were expressed by the word. It was used for a ‘showing,’ that is, a 
‘teaching’ or ‘religious sermon.’ This use can be seen in Khotanese (P 3513, 
75vl) tod dharma-dehana pyustdmdd ‘they listened to the teaching of the Law.’ 
For the verb the compound uysdih- was employed. Thus we find P 3513, 70r4 
uysdiM da pardmdrtha ‘I would preach the Law of supreme truth,’ and ibid. 
65vl uysdlhlmd satvdm ttyarri gaipbhira dehana too ‘I would preach this profound 
teaching to these beings.’ The second use was to express ‘profession’ of vows 
to attaining bod/u-enlightenment or ‘confession’ of regret for evil deeds. Here 
the verbs were dU- and pacas-. 1 The compound* karma-dUe’ni (from karma- 
dehand) occurs. 

For the confession Uigur Turkish used the Prakrit *deiida- from older 
dehita- in the form tyzyt, showing the -ita- beside -ana-, as the two forms 
vydkrta- and vyakarana- ‘prophecy’ are used.* The Chinese and Tibetan ex¬ 
pressions are noticed in F. W. K. Muller, Uigurica ii 90. The concept of con¬ 
fession and expiation was known in India also in the Jaina aloiya-padikkanta. 

The present study, with which it is pleasant to honor Professor W. Norman 
Brown, contains a translation of a dehand preserved in a Pelliot manuscript 
P 3513. The text is printed in my Khotanese Buddhist Texts (cited as KBT), 
pp. 62-66. 4 Another copy of the section 76vl-78rl is contained in P 3510.10 
(KBT 53). 

TRANSLATION 

(76vl) Success. With reverence with (bowed) forehead I come to the Bud¬ 
dha’s exalted body of the Dharma, pure and spotless, to the sambhoga-kdya 
and then the nirmdtya-kdya, freed from the extinction ( nirodha) of being, par¬ 
taking of the nature of suchness ( tathatd, tality) . Next to this is the Dharma’s 
jewel without flaw, the nirvana path of the Buddhas of the past, present and 
future, the road of philosophy ( darhana-marga ) without “is” and “not is,” 
through which births, desires and afflictions cease. The bhiksusangha mendi¬ 
cant group, like the Ratnadvlpa, isle of jewels, fulfills ( 77rl ) swiftly the great 
desire of beings; it maintains truly the Buddha’s revered practice ( vyasthd, 

1 Avalokitefivara-dhAranl 6v2-3, and 17r3. 

* S 2469.4 in KT ii 130. KT represents Khotanese Texts. 

* BSOAS xiii 662. 

4 This text, which was published from a transcript made in the winter of 1937-8 with¬ 
out opportunity to reexamine the manuscript, has been checked with a photograph. 
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Sanskrit vyavasthdna)* the basis for its virtues in the whole Triloka. There 
are the bodhisattvas Maitreya, Lokelvararaja, Manjufirl, Ksitigarbha, he too 
who is Samantabhadra, the great powerful bodhisattvas of the past, present 
and future, the pratyeka-buddhas, the eight noble pud^afa-individuals. 

(77vl) I, Prince [Tctiip-ttehi:],* now with faith in love, while the more than 
100,000 pores on my limbs all have now risen, on my forehead in 100 kotia 
of fc$e<ra-fields, come with reverence to the Three Jewels. Thus I desire that 
I may perform in full the triple honor and worship before the Buddhas, how¬ 
ever few my merits and defective my understanding, having my eyes clouded 
by the rain 7 of torpidity. 

Many times and endless kalpa- ages have passed since I entered lost into the 
midst of samsdra. Now truly I have desired that I may see with the aid of 
bodhi the essence of the Law ( dharma-dhatu ), right and pure, having Dharma 
(78rl) nature, without marks, the sphere of all the Buddhas. I have conceived 
the nature of the dharma-dhdtu in my own mind by aid of the inconceivable 
ungraspable b/ulvana-meditation, where the objects of sense ( alambana ) all 
are removed. .. .* By this good mind ( aysmu = manas, or vijndna) I have 
produced faith, vigour, mercy, great in the five stages of life. The mind is 
unchanged, fixed upon bod/w-enlightenment. May I surely, (firm) as the dia¬ 
mond, become a Buddha. 

Held now in my two hands, in love, as human and divine ( 78vl ) honor and 
act of worship, the 100,000 kotis of excellent standards, banners, parasols, 
and umbrellas, adorned with the seven precious things, 9 the beautiful thou¬ 
sand-leaved lotus, with the pure kdncana gold, covered with thick leaves set 
with jewels, the various lotuses purjdarika, kumuda, sumanas, utpala, the 
gold thread, and garlands, chaplets, necklaces, anklets, kista and parema 
ornaments, crowns, well-cut garments of royal cloth,—with these truly I 
make donation to all the Buddhas. ( 79rl ) Adorned and excellent with unguents 
in due order, the Ratnavyuhamandala shrine I truly now take upon my fore¬ 
head, resolved in mind. The sandalwood seats with [kdncana] gold, the lotus 
seats, the lion seats, the fine pavilions covered with gold-threaded 10 marjdida- 
cloth coverings,—on them may all the visible Buddhas establish themselves. 

The intoxicant exhilarating drink, the sudha food, the comestibles in jewelled 
vessels I offer there,—may they accept this as a splendid ceremonial gift. 
The beings in the five stages of life are many and numerous. The kaundana- 
8draga u sandal- (79vl) perfume, the exquisite musk perfume, uragasdra sandal, 

* Rather than *vyuslh&na-, see Asia Major, n.s., vii 16. 

* This name is inserted from P 3610.10.1 ( KBT 53). 

7 Read b&rna for manuscript m&ma corresponding to P 3610.10.5 bardnd. 

• Three broken akgaras. 

• Gold, silver, pearls, gem, crystal, diamond and coral. 

10 The second component is likely to be dasa- ‘thread’ (Av. dh. 21 v5 kapdystrjija dasa 
'data- of cotton’) with -It- to represent -d-. See the connected words in note 14. 

11 Avalokite&vara-dh&ranI 9r5 kod&nasard, Bud. Sanskrit k&l&nusari-, kdrdnusdri-, 
Pali also with for -4-. 
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saffron, camphor and the rest, the white and red sandal, the royal perfumes, 
according to my vows may I rain down as rain upon the Buddhas. The gifts** 
of jewels, fine pearls, strewn incense, musk, with flowers of all colors, 11 —with 
them all seats are strewn, (80rl) the cinldmarti jewel, pure and clear, the 
suryakdnta, indragopaka gems, the padmaraga jewels, the noble candrakanta. 
May I thus ripen myself with the devotion of reverence. 

The 84,000 royal elephants from Lake Mand&kinI on whose backs are the 
turrets of the seven precious things, with royal canopy (?) , 14 their bellies drawn 
in with golden girths; the many Vdl&ha royal horses and the rest, 60,000 well- 
trained horses, well-groomed,—I present to the Buddhas, these soft riding 
animals. 

By reason of the ripening of these my merits may the beings (80vl) in the 
stages of life attain to the four magic powers ( rddkipada ) in due course, to 
the six types of supernatural knowledge ( abhijnd -), to movement through the 
atmosphere and the &ka&a, whereby they traverse endless worlds ( lokadhatu ). 

Gardens, enclosures, pools, ponds, brilliant blossoming pdricitra 11 trees, 
the ornament trees ( dbharana ), the lovely wishing trees ( kalpavrkqa ), the 
var?ik& bush, the sumanas and campaka bush,—with these I truly offer wor¬ 
ship before the Buddhas. 

(81rl) Music of the five kinds dedicated to them may they accept as a splen¬ 
did ceremonial gift. 

May beings in the five stages of life be worthy of honor. May all beings 
in humility by invitation enter on the way to nirv&na the fear-free city, the 
Abhayapura, where there are for them no fears. May they attain bodhi of the 
great Buddha, so that not one being remain unsaved. If I must remain in the 
samsdra subject to grievous acts on their behalf for a kcdpa (81vl) age for each, 
and I remain in Avici, may I be able to endure the sufferings. 

All the beings who are subject to anger and passion, because of torpidity 
in evil existences, who are burning with sharp fire of the naraka and are dis¬ 
tressed by hunger and thirst the whole time, irrational,.. .** tiryagyoni ani¬ 
mals, for them may I be able to remove all sufferings. 

Those too who are wounded, injured, 17 fearful, fallen into putrid things, 18 

11 hatcanaka has been taken as from haican-: hcUcasla- 'give' different from hatcan -: 
haicasta- ‘break,’ assuming a base skand- beside kan- ‘cover’ with the development of 
meaning seen in Sanskrit chddayati ‘cover,’ dcchddayati ‘give.’ 

11 iau-gunaslhdna - ‘of all colors’ with iau- ‘one, whole, all’ as in &au-k$ira- ‘of the 
whole land,’ and with -astha-, for -asta- and -&na-, as in parriyast&na- ‘5rya.’ 

14 dSsai as second component has been assumed to be connected with *dasd, *dasa-, 
attested in Munj&nl Idea ‘goats’ wool rope,’ sam-lasiko ‘neck-rope,’ NPers. dtuah, Ba- 
locl dasag ‘thread,’ Sanskrit dais- ‘fringe.’ The ending, however, is difficult: -at may 
stand for or possibly the -t is the suffixed pronoun. 

** The name of these trees in various forms is given in JRAS 1955,20. 

14 The word bam’kqya has not been explained, possibly in hendiadys with ajMna-. 

17 Below P 3613,83r4 idarau, rendered from the context. 

u kuladva, loc. plur., corresponds to kutheyiga in Ch c.001, 803 ku{hegv&, and P 2026.19 
kmherpgd, of something unclean. Possibly the word is Sanskrit koth- : kuth- ‘to putrefy’ 
with variation -th-, -{A- and -<-. 
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those too who are bound in dead bodies,—I would thus take on my forehead 
the sufferings of the beings as my portion. 

(82rl) May I become their saviour through all births. May I be able to 
swim with experienced arms across the sharp swift river of samsdra. As far 
as bodki may I not take birth but in the three evil existences where the terrors 
are long-lasting. May the beings through me become fitted for discipline. 
Because of these vows may I be bom there. May I be bom in every birth a 
man, well-bom, showing gratitude, merciful, serving others, (82vl ) keeping 
the Dharma, faithful. May the gift of the bod/ii-thought ( bodhicitta ) not leave 
me. May the ddksinya-gdts not be remote from me. May I not fall into the 
eight (evil) instants thereafter. 1 ® May I not be bom a woman nor a torpid 
sectarian. May I not as a man change to worse. May I be equipped with all 
senses. May there never be birth among the Mlecchas, where live false-opin- 
loned men, remote from mercy. May I be correct in opinion, (83rl) walking 
by the Dharma. May I thus not hear contentious strife. From the Three Jewels 
may I myself not fall away. May not the virtues of men, exalted faith, vigour, 
renunciation, mercy be remote. May I in all births be under the ordinance 
of the Buddha. May this mind be intent and then urgent in the career of 
bodhisaltva. May I attain to ordination ( upasampadd ) and ascetic status 
( 'jsrdmaiyya ). May I not be bound to great possessions. 

For the fearful, the wounded, the injured, may I attain (83vl) Ary&valo- 
kite&vara the bodhisaltva’ s own great creative force (nirmatja), endless power. 
For the sorrowful, a noble Gaganagafija, for the sick a medicine, may I be 
bom a physician, may I attain the power of Bhaisajyar&ja. Like the bodhisaltva 
Samantabhadra may I be skilled swiftly in all things to deliver. Resembling 
Sudhana, the prince, the noblest, as a pupil may I get excellent teachers. In 
my vows may I be like Manju&ri. May (84rl) I have the progress 20 and career 
of Ksitigarbha. In short I confess the threefold act, fault of mind, body, and 
tongue. The ten paths which are broken and corrupt ( aku&ala-karmapaihd ), 
the act of killing and the rest, down to false belief, the five deeds dnantarya 
of immediate retribution, and the sdmantaka acts, the abuse of the Good Law, 
and the nine evil acts, 21 the deeds of the arupya-dhdtu mvlapatti, before the 
Buddhas of the past, present and future I confess, I avow and give demand of 
all my acts. 

(84vl) May I become pure according to the influxless restraint ( andsrava 
samvard). I confess to acts. May I therefore not go into the samsdra, among 
objects of suffering, confounded. 22 

*• The eight akijana-: naraka, animal, prela, deva, barbarian, heretic, torpid, absence 
of Buddha. 

19 hayava- has been taken as equivalent to car yd-, and hence interpreted as *fra-yava- 
with the base yau- ‘move.’ 

11 g&nda occurs also in P 2949.14 ( KBT 75) ganu}a karma and Ch c.001, 214 {KBT 76) 
Q&dha karma (where Sten Konow rendered by ‘vehement,’ as Sanskrit gddha-). The word 
is parallel to akuiala-. 

" byadha has been taken as for older bdlanda- with -dh- for -d-. 
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22 The Profession of Prince Tcum-Ttehi 

Whosoever hears this abridged 21 demand, who writes it, learns it, recites it, 
memorizes it, accounts it an honor to the visible Buddhas, he awakens to the 
supreme, the best fcodAi-enlightenment. May all who have heard this from 
me become Buddhas. Reverence. 

u sahaimaka ‘abridged* has been traced to Sanskrit sarfikdra^a- with -ya- suffix pro¬ 
ducing umlaut of *sarphamya~ replaced by *8arflhema- with -ka-, whence sahairna - 
ka- without -tji-. 
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SANSKRIT AMODA- ‘FRAGRANCE, PERFUME’ 


T. BURROW 
Indian Institute, Oxford 

The word dmoda- ‘fragrance, a diffusive perfume, strong smell, smell’ is in 
common use in the language of the Sanskrit kdvya- literature, but it is not 
recorded by the dictionaries from the earlier stages of the language. Associ¬ 
ated formations are equally late, namely dmodita- ‘perfumed’ (Rtus. BhP.), 
amodin- ‘fragrant’ (Bhartj\), amodini ‘musk’ (Lex.). A participial form 
amodamana- is quoted from the Kadambari (Ed. Calcutta, Samvat. 1919, 
Uttarabhdga, p. 49, 1.20 = NSP.Ed. p. 487), from which we may perhaps 
infer that corresponding finite verbal forms existed, though they are not 
actually recorded. There are also some forms without the prefix d-, having 
the same meaning, namely moda- ‘fragrance, perfume’ (BhP.), modani ‘musk’ 
(Lex.), modini ‘id.,’ Jasminum Zanibac; ‘Ligusticum ajwaen ,’ moda ‘Ligusticum 
ajwaen,’ ajamoda-, ajamoda, ajamodika ‘id..’ The compound just cited has 
been understood to mean ‘goat’s delight’ (MW.) but in view of the simple 
moda and modini, it must obviously be interpreted as meaning‘smelling like a 
goat’ or ‘having the smell of a goat.’ 

In Pali amoda- ‘perfume’ is likewise absent from the earlier texts, and its oc¬ 
currence in for instance the Daihavamsa is to be ascribed to the influence of 
the classical Sanskrit vocabulary on this type of Pali literature. In Prakrit 
dmoa- ‘perfume’ is quoted from the Setubandha, the vocabulary of which cor¬ 
responds closely to that of the Sanskrit kdvya-, but not from the earlier canon¬ 
ical Jaina literature. 

In the earlier Sanskrit literature the stem dmoda- appears in a different 
sense. In the later Vedic literature we find dmoda- used as an adjective in the 
sense of ‘delighting, pleasing,’ while later, e.g. in the Ramdyayxi, it is used as 
a verbal noun meaning ‘delight, pleasure.’ In early Pali we have verbal forms 
from d + mud- ‘to rejoice,’ namely dmodeti ‘to please, gladden,’ and dmoda- 
mdna- ‘rejoicing,’ whence the participle dmodita- ‘delighted,’ and the verbal 
noun amodand ‘rejoicing.’ Prakrit has dmoa- ‘joy, delight’ (DNM.) dmoaa- 
‘causing delight’ (Setu.) and amoia- ‘delighted’ (Bhavis.). 

The relationship of these two sets of words has not so far been the subject 
of any serious discussion. It has been assumed, without much thought being 
given to the matter, that in dmoda- ‘perfume’ we have a secondary develop¬ 
ment of meaning of the word dmoda- ‘delight’ or ‘delighting.’ The definition 
of the word dmoda- ‘perfume’ in the Pali Text Society’s Dictionary incorpo¬ 
rates this explanation ( : ‘that which pleases; fragrance, perfume’), while else¬ 
where the same development of meaning is tacitly assumed. Yet, on consider¬ 
ation, these two meanings are very different from each other, and one would 
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Sanskrit Amoda- ‘ Fragrance , Perfume ’ 


not normally expect a word meaning ‘joy, delight’ to develop a meaning ‘per¬ 
fume, fragrance,’ nor would it be easy to find parallels for such a development. 
The theory of such a meaning-development assumes of course that dmoda- 
means only ‘pleasant odour, fragrance,’ which is delightful, but it is evident 
from some of the words quoted at the beginning of this article that this is by 
no means the case. In ajamoda-, for instance, the smell referred to is obviously 
not agreeable, while in the case of modani, modinx ‘musk’ it is the pungency 
and strength of the odour that gives rise to the name, not its pleasantness. 
Cases like this show that the meaning-development usually assumed is un¬ 
founded, and the only way in which these various words can be reasonably 
accounted for is the assumption of a root mud- having the sense ‘to be odorous.’ 
Given that this is the primary meaning of the root in question, it obviously 
cannot be reconciled with the meaning of mud- ‘to rejoice,’ so it becomes neces¬ 
sary to assume that in this case Sanskrit has two different, homonymous roots. 

The fact that the derivatives of mud- ‘to be odorous’ are only recorded at a 
very late period does not necessarily prevent it from being part of the inherited 
vocabulary of Indo-Aryan. It is well known that the Vedic and early Sanskrit 
literary tradition does not incorporate the full extent of the Indo-Aryan 
vocabulary. Ancient words not previously represented turn up in Pali and 
Prakrit, and even in modem Indo-Aryan, and in the same way the later 
Sanskrit literature may occasionally adopt a word which had previously lived 
on in some local dialect or dialects without being received into the standard 
language. Whether or not such a word is actually ancient and part of the in¬ 
herited Indo-Aryan vocabulary can of course only be decided if etymologically 
connected forms are available in the related languages. 

In Iranian also there is a semantic problem connected with the verb mean¬ 
ing ‘to be odorous’ and its derivatives. The words in question appear through¬ 
out Iranian from Avestan onwards. Avestan has hood- ‘to emit odour, to be 
fragrant,’ baoSa- ‘scent, smell,’ baoSay- ‘fragrance, perfume,’ baoSaya- ‘to 
perfume,’ hu-baoSay- ‘fragrant’ and baro.bao6a-‘beaxing a scent.’ For later 
Iranian it will be sufficient to quote MPers. bdd, Pers. bdi, bd, Sogd./3w5, etc. 
‘fragrance, perfume, Khot. bud- ‘to be fragrant,’ etc. This Iranian root is 
identical in form with the root baud-, Av. baod-, etc., meaning ‘to be aware, 
perceive, observe,’ which corresponds to Sanskrit bodh- and the widely repre¬ 
sented IE bheudh-. Up to now it has been generally assumed that what is in¬ 
volved here is a special development of meaning in Iranian. That is to say, it 
is assumed that an inherited baud- meaning ‘to perceive, observe, notice’ 
developed, presumably through an intermediate stage ‘perceive an odour’ to 
the meaning ‘be perceived of an odour,’ hence ‘to be odorous, to emit odour.’ 
At the same time the root baud- continued to be used in Iranian in its original 
sense ‘to be aware, perceive.’ 

Such a radical change of meaning should not be allowed to pass without 
question, any more than that observed above between Sanskrit mud- ‘to be 
delighted’ and mud- ‘to be odorous.’ As in that case the question of possible 
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homonymy has to be considered, since one might well be justified in assuming 
two originally different roots baud- in view of the two very different meanings. 
In such a case we must look to etymology to settle the question, which in fact 
it does here, since it is now possible to provide good reasons to show that 
Iranian baud- and Sanskrit mud- (mod-) are etymologically corresponding 
roots. 

This has become possible by the evidence which has recently accumulated 
to show that a transition from m- to b- is a not uncommon phenomenon in 
ancient Iranian and Indo-Aryan. This has been shown to be the case by H. W. 
Bailey in several recent articles, and the evidence there accumulated es¬ 
tablishes this tendency as a fact beyond any doubt. 1 The following examples 
quoted from the articles mentioned illustrate this change:—Khot. blysman- 
‘urine’ : Av. mateman- (rt. mate-, Skt. mih-) ; Khot. bin ‘buttermilk’ : Ossetic, 
Digor menu, Iron misyn ‘sour milk,’ cf. further Skt. dmik?a ‘curds’; Pers. 
badrisah ‘twirling- stick’ : cf. Vedic MatarUvan- ‘name of a deity**; Skt. btja- 
‘seed,’ Sogd.# yz’k, ParSil bij ‘id.’; Av. miz- ‘to sow,’ etc.; Skt. bru- ‘to speak’ : 
Av. mrav-. Examples of this kind make it clear that this tendency is seriously 
to be reckoned with in questions of Indo-Iranian etymology. 

To return to Skt. mod-, Iranian baud- we now have the following facts to 
consider. Firstly the two roots are identical in meaning. Secondly, now that 
the change from m- to b- has been established as a common phenomenon, there 
is no reason why they should not also be identified in form. Thirdly, by so 
doing, the semantic difficulties which are attached both to Skt. mud- and 
Iranian baud- according to the current explanations are removed. In view of 
these facts there would seem every reason for adopting the proposed identi¬ 
fication. 

An original root maud- for both Iranian and Indo-Aryan is further confirmed 
by the existence of forms in Iranian containing this root with the addition of 
‘movable’ 8-. Ossetic has smudyn ‘to smell, to perceive odour,’ and the possi¬ 
bility of a connection between this and Sogd. sm” Sn ‘perfume’ is referred to 
by Benveniste.* The difficulty, as he says, is to reconcile the vowels in the two 
languages, but it would seem possible that the Sogdian word represents original 
*8maudana- with loss of the u-element of the diphthong through dissimilation 
and compensatory lengthening. Compare Sogd. ’x&n’m ‘forgiveness, absolu¬ 
tion’ which is traced to biduman- (Gershewitch, §130), but might alternatively 
represent a form with guna diphthong. On the basis of these forms we may as¬ 
sume an original root-form smaud- existing beside the more common form 
maud- (>Ir. baud-). 

The nature of the ‘movable’s which appears so commonly in the IE lan¬ 
guages has often been discussed and the most likely theory about it is that in 

1 See Silver Jubilee Volume of the Zinbunkagaku-Kenkusyo, Kyoto, 1954, pp. 5-7; 
BSOAS xviii, pp. 40 ff. (1956) 

* On this connection see W. Henning, JRAS, 1946, p. 13. 

* Vessanlara-J&taka , Ed. . . . E. Benveniste, p. 90. 
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such cases the forms with a- are original and that its absence in the alternat¬ 
ing forms is due to the effects of IE sandhi. 4 On this basis we would assume that 
the earliest form of the root was smaud-, so that we reach a stage when it was 
different in form as well as in meaning from the other root maud- ‘to rejoice.’ 
As is so frequently the case roots originally different in form have become 
homonymous by converging phonetic development. But whereas in Sanskrit 
the root has become identical in form with mud- ‘to rejoice,’ in Iranian as a 
result of the transition from m- to b- it has become confused with baud- ‘to 
be aware’ which has lost its final aspiration. On the other hand since a similar 
change of the initial m- of maud- ‘to rejoice’ did not take place in Iranian, 
these two roots remain separate. 

In the Indo-European languages outside Indo-Iranian no corresponding 
root smeud- is preserved. A possible connection may be suggested, by assum¬ 
ing different root extensions, with AS smiocan ‘to smoke’ and the related words 
(WP. II, 688, p. 971), with the same transition of meaning as is seen in English 
reek and German riechen. 

The root mud- ‘to rejoice’ is shown to be a common Indo-Iranian root by 
Avestan correspondences. See Bartholomae s.v. maoSand.kara- and ahsmusta-. 
Outside Indo-Iranian no satisfactory parallels have been quoted. It is true 
that the root finds a place in the comparative dictionaries of Indo-European 
(WP II 249 ff., p. 741), where we find it identified with the root which ap¬ 
pears in such words as Gk. pWos ‘damp’, tivS&u ‘to be damp,’ nvSalvu ‘to wet 
soak,’ nvSakiot ‘wet, dripping,’ Lith. mdudyti ‘to bathe,’ Lett, muctet ‘to be¬ 
come mouldy,’ OIr. muad ‘cloud,’ etc. But here obviously we are up against a 
semantic difficulty of the same order as those encountered earlier in connec¬ 
tion with Skt. mud- and Ir. baud-. The meanings are not such as one would 
expect to go together, and they should therefore be kept etymologically sepa¬ 
rate. 

The comparative dictionaries also place here the Sanskrit word mudira- 
‘cloud.’ Although this word is only found in the Sanskrit lexica and in very late 
authors who presumably took it from there, it seems to be a perfectly genuine 
Sanskrit word, since it is consistently attested by all the oldest and most au¬ 
thoritative lexica. In contradistinction to the root mud- ‘to rejoice’ mudira- 
‘cloud’ has a meaning which agrees with that of the words quoted above, but 
if the etymology is accepted it implies that there must have existed in Indo- 
Aryan a root mud- ‘to be wet, to drip’ from which it can be derived, since it is 
exceedingly unlikely that a nominal Btem mudira- ‘cloud’ would be inherited 
as such from Indo-European. 

Fortunately some evidence is now available to show that a root mud- having 
just this meaning did in fact exist in Indo-Aryan. The evidence is provided by 
Buddhist Sanskrit in a passage occurring in the Mulasarvastivada-vinayavastu 6 
which reads as follows: yan saktun pratidinam labhate tatah prasthdni Vi&dkhd 

4 For the most recent treatment of this problem see Franklin Edgerton, “Indo- 
European 8- movable,” Language 34 (1958), pp. 445-453. 
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apanlya sthapayati. parihistfitm ghrtena modayati tatprdmaijd eva bhavanti. 
Professor Edgerton® registers this modayati with a query, dubiously renders it 
‘augments,’ and suggests the possibility that the passage is corrupt. But since 
the Buddhist Sanskrit literature contains many words unknown to ordinary 
Sanskrit, there seems no reason why the text should not be accepted at its 
face value provided it yields an intelligible sense. This it does very well within 
the context if we render modayati not ‘augments’ but ‘soaks.’ Thus the transla¬ 
tion of the passage will be as follows: ‘From the groats which she receives each 
day ViSakhS takes prastha-measurea (i.e., a prastha- measure each day) and 
puts them aside. What is left she soaks with ghee (so that they swell) and be¬ 
come of the same volume.’ Further confirmation for the existence of this verb 
in Indo-Aryan is provided by Hindi, where we find mono, ‘to wet, drench,’ 
beside which there is a noun moyan meaning ‘the mixing of clarified butter 
with flour before kneading it to make it soft.’ The Hindi verb may be held to 
confirm the genuineness of the Buddhist Sanskrit word, even though it is only 
once recorded, and also to confirm the meaning suggested by the context. On 
the other hand the Buddhist Sanskrit word provides us with the original form 
of the root, showing the final -d which has been elided in modem Indo-Aryan. 

Thus a root mud- having in the causative the meaning ‘wet, drench’ is es¬ 
tablished in Indo-Aryan. The corresponding intransitive meaning is seen in 
the derivative mudira - ‘cloud’ which can now be derived naturally and easily, 
as one would expect it should be, from an Indo-Aryan root. This root mud- 
obviously corresponds to the Indo-European root seen in Gk fivdaivu and the 
other words quoted above, but it is to be separated from mud- ‘to rejoice’ just 
as that is to be separated from mud- to be odorous. 

s Ed. N. Dutt, Part II, p. 60. 

• BHS. Dictionary, p. 440. 
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PURANA APOCRYPHA: A “MANIPURA-PURANA”* 

SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 
University of Calcutta 

The religious literature of India has a continuous history from the time of 
the first compilation of the two great masses of compositions which have been 
labelled under one or the other of the two heads —Nigama and Agama. This 
urge for compiling lyric and narrative literary matter which was current orally 
into definite “books” started from the end of the Vedic period, when a new 
people came into being,—the composite Indian or Hindu people. As F. W. 
Thomas has said in his remarkable book Expansion of Indianism (Calcutta 
University, 1938), “It was at the end of the Vedic period that the Indian Man 
came into being.” A new people with elements from at least four different and 
distinct groups, with languages and cultures of their own, started being formed, 
and this people began to expand, immediately after its formation, throughout 
the whole of India. The pre-Aryan peoples of India—the Austrics, the Mongo¬ 
loids and the Dravids—were welded together into one people with the Aryans; 
and this happened at first largely under Aryan control and organisation, with 
the Aryan language becoming the accepted language of this new people. In 
North India, the pre-Aryan languages, because of want of cohesion among 
them, yielded place to the Aryan speech. As a result of this, we now find the 
greater part of North India to have become Aryan-speaking. But in South 
India, although the social and cultural organisation was effected through the 
Aryan speech -par excellence, viz., Sanskrit, the Dravidian languages formed 
consolidated blocs which could not be much disturbed or removed by the 
Aryan language. 

A mixed people, with the Aryan language as its common speech, started 
establishing itself on the Indian scene and taking virtual possession of it (at 
least in Northern India) from about the 10th century b.c., if not earlier. The 
social, religious and political organisation of this mixed people, the ancient 
Hindu people, was taken in hand by two great personalities, VySsa, who gave 
to this people its literature and helped to stabilize its social order, and Krisna 
who gave it some of its most profound ideologies. VySsa and Krisna were both 
half-castes—VySsa’s father, ParS&ara, was a Brahman, but of mixed origin, 
and VySsa himself had a non-Aryan mother; while Kfisna’s father, Vasudeva, 

* Materials are available in the Manipurl language. Publications in English and 
Manipurl by Panditaraja Atomb&pu SarrnS and Mutum Jhulon Singh have appeared 
(See Singh’s English work the Bijaya-Panchali, published from Imphal, Manipur.). Men¬ 
tion may be made of Lairenmayum Iboongohal Singh’s Introduction to Manipur, Im¬ 
phal, Manipur, I960, which contains a mass of information about the Brahmanical set¬ 
up in Mapipur. 
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was an Aryan Ksatriya, and his mother DevakI was an Asura or non-Aryan 
princess. Vyfisa was a unique personality, who unquestionably has a historical 
background, and it was he who first started to collect the extant literature 
current among the Aryan-speakers in his time. The floating mass of hymns as 
well as ritualistic directives, which were to be found among the wise men and 
priests of the Aryan-speaking Herrenvolk as well as their clients, was collected 
by him and arranged into the four Veda books, and therefore in Indian tradi¬ 
tion he is called Vyasa or “the Arranger.” He also appears to have started a 
movement to collect all the legendary and historical traditions and stories 
which were current among this growing mixed people with its Aryan speech— 
people, both of pure Aryan, and non-Aryan as well as mixed origin—and these 
myths and legends and tales and traditions which formed the repository of 
the old history and old memories of the people came to be known as the 
Puraqas. Thus the two main streams of Indian religious literature—the Veda 
and the Pwr&na, with their later developments, which came also to be known 
respectively as Nigama and Agama, came into the Indian scene. As regards 
Kfisna, he presented, among other things, the spirit of compromise between 
Aryan and pre-Aryan or non-Aryan in the domain of thought as well as formal 
religion; he also, like Vyfisa, can be looked upon as a historical person, the 
Bhagavad-GU& in the Mahabharata presenting some of the basic things in the 
ideology he gave to India. 

The Purfina literature went on having an unchecked development or expan¬ 
sion in subsequent periods. From after the time of Vyasa, the stream of Vedic 
literature, at least in its generally accepted authentic form, became, from the 
nature of the case, restricted, and it finally for all practical purposes became a 
closed scripture. But the Purfinas continued to be expanded in the form of 
various compilations and texts without any abatement. In later times, when 
the Purfina tradition was well-established, there would appear to have been a 
desire to prevent this unchecked or unfettered expansion of Purfina literature 
through every generation incorporating fresh materials. Probably during the 
beginning of the first millennium after Christ, the Purfina literature was sought 
to be closed against further accretions by declaring their number to be eighteen 
(this eighteen is significant as a favorite number in Hindu India: we have thus, 
for example, the eighteen Parvans of the Mahabhdrata, and we have the eight¬ 
een Purfinas, and the multiples of eighteen are also known: eighteen is a com¬ 
bination of the Aryan decimal basis of computation plus the Dravidian habit 
of computation on the basis of eight). And the Purfinas, which were thus de¬ 
clared to be eighteen and not more in number, were all fathered upon Vyfisa, 
since the national memory of the ancient Hindus remembered that it was 
Vyfisa originally started the movement for compiling and propagating the 
Purfinas, through a line of disciples among whom Sauti Lomaharsana was the 
first and the most illustrious. In a mnemonic verse which is fairly old and is 
said to occur in one of the Purfinas, we have an enumeration of these eighteen 
Purfinas: 
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Bha-dvayarri Ma-dvayarjt caiva , Bra-trayaifl Va-catutfakam / 
A-Nd-Pal-Liiiga-Ku-Skdni Purdxtdnlti kathyate // 

“The two Bhas (Bhdgavata and Bhavi$ya), the two Mas (Matsya and Mdrkaxideya ), 
the three Bras (Brahma , Brahmdxufa and Brahma-vaivarta), and the four Vas 
Vdyu, Vdmana and Vardha), and Agni y Ndrada f Padma f Lifiga , Garuda , Kurma and 
Skanda —these are declared to be the Puraxias.” 

These Puranas are the repository of a huge mass of Indian lore, legendary, 
historical, didactic, ritualistic, scientific, philosophical, legalistic and what not. 
They are also the repository of a large mass of imaginative literature which was 
collected under Brahmanical inspiration and were given a place in these huge 
collections. The Puranas represent only a part of that astonishingly large mass 
of literary output which was the glory and, at the same time, one of the most 
bewildering things in Indian civilisation, the other masses being found in 
similar collections brought together by the Buddhists (in both Pali and Bud¬ 
dhist Sanskrit) as well as by the Jainas (in both the various Prakrits and 
ApabhramSa, and Sanskrit). But this attempt to restrict the Puranas to a 
limited number (so that, as in the case of the Nigama or the Vedic literature, 
a generally accepted canon could be established in these eighteen only) did not 
succeed in the Brahmanical world. The type of literature found in the Puranas 
went on accumulating, and the number grew, and newer additions or compila¬ 
tions became popular and began to have some authority or recognition. These 
were also collected as Upa-Purarjas. Their number is also looked upon as 
eighteen, although they are not so voluminous as the Puranas. Then the 
Mahabharata was there, which embodied in itself the saga of the Kauravas and 
the Pandavas which were in all likelihood historical, going back to the 10th 
century, b.c., but there was also quite a large mass of narrative, didactic, 
historical and romantic as well as philosophical and folk-loristic material 
which were embodied in it and gave this book its unique character, and made 
it almost like a Purana. Then the supplementary addition to the Mahabharata , 
the Hari-vam&a , was another great book in the Purana tradition. 

The nature of the Puranas, their genesis and development is now attracting 
the attention of scholars in India. The lead given by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona, when it took up a critical edition of the Mahdb - 
hdrata some 40 years ago, with the intention of finding out a definite ancient 
vulgate text for the Mahabharata by careful collation of manuscript material 
from the whole of India, and the success with which this work was being pur¬ 
sued, gave an impetus in the direction of bringing out critical editions of the 
Puranas. A similar edition of the Rdmdyarja has been taken in hand by the 
Sayaji Rao University of Baroda (The Ramdyaria has its proper place beside 
the Mahabharata as one of the two National Epics of India, but in its origin 
the Ramdyana is different from the Mahabharata and the Puranas—the 
Ramayar^a is a book on a single theme, although this theme is composite in its 
various components, and it bears the mark to a very large extent of a single 
personality as its original author or the final redactor). The University of 
Gujarat in Ahmedabad has similarly taken in hand the most popular of all the 
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Puranas, namely the Bhagavata Puraqa. The All-India Kashiraj Trust of 
Varanasi (Banaras) has undertaken as one of its great objectives a critical 
edition of the Puranas, as many as it would be possible for it to achieve. The 
Trust has taken up the Matsya Parana first, and collation work is now pro¬ 
ceeding, under the direction of the veteran Sanskrit scholar of India, Professor 
V. Raghavan of the University of Madras. 

The history of the development of Indian thought and culture will have a 
great light thrown on it through the proper study and elucidation of the 
PurSnas. In ancient India, in the Puranas themselves, attempts were made to 
formulate the nature of their contents and their intentions. Brahmanical India 
is agreed in looking upon the PurSnas as being a continuation, although along 
new lines, of the Vedic tradition. The PurSnas are consequently regarded as 
being just of the nature of an amplification as well as new interpretation of the 
spiritual ideas of the Vedas. This is generally accepted. About their contents, 
some rationale was sought to be discovered in the bewildering mass of hetero¬ 
geneous material which is presented by the PurSnas in their totality. In the 
Bhagavata Pur&na, which is one of the later books in this class, the following 
verse seeks to indicate the character and the contents of the PurSnas: 

Sorgo ’syalha Visargai ca 
Vxttiraktfintar&ryi ca / 

Vaipio Vaijiidnucaritarp 
Samsthd hetur Apdirayah // 

In the Devi Bhagavata we have a similar statement of the nature of PurSna 
contents: 

Sargaica Pratisargaica 
Vatpio Manvantardpi ca / 

VarpsydnucarilaH caiva 
Purapam Pafica-lakqairiam // 

In the other PurSnas also there is a consideration of the contents of the 
PurSna (see the Sanskrit article entitled Purdna-Laksanani by Mm. Pandit 
Sri Giridhara Sarnia Chaturvedi in the Journal, Purana, Varanasi-Banaras, 
Vol. I, No. 2, February 1960, pp. 130 ff.; also the article in the same Journal 
in Sanskrit by Sri Badarinatha Sukla, Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2, July 1960, pages 
43 ff., the article with the title Purananam Laksanani). From this it is clear 
that the orthodox Brahmanical opinion regarding this proper contents of the 
PurSnas were more or less accepted, and they are said to consist primarily 
of the following matters: 

(1) Creation of the Universe ( Sarga or Visarga) ; (2) Occasional Dissolu¬ 
tions of the Universe ( Pratisarga , or Vritti-rak?a, Samstha-hetu, Apakraya) ; 
(3) The Genealogy of the Gods, Divine Kings and Sages (Vam&a) ; (4) Epochs 
or Different Ages in the History of the World ( Antara , Manvantara); and 
finally, (5) The Deeds of the Gods, Kings and Sages (Vamkdnucarita or 
Vam&ydnucarita), etc. 
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But actually we find in the Puranas much more than the above topics, and 
excepting in some Puranas like the Visi%u Puraria, the subject-matter is not 
confined to these topics alone. 

As a matter of fact, the Puranas are mostly a sort of huge collection of all 
popular lore as well as religious doctrines, dogmas and rituals, didactic and 
philosophical discussions, and above all, of stories, generally edifying, relating 
to the gods and men. 

The Puranas, as it could be easily seen, are not confined to the stories and 
traditions of the Aryan people only. With the development of the Hindus as a 
mixed people, whatever was current among the various component elements, 
Aryan, Dravidian, Austric as well as Mongoloid, which was known to the 
ever-increasing Aryan-speaking Hindu population, both as an Aryan or as a 
non-Aryan inheritance, was taken over by the Brahmans, and all this mass of 
materials of heterogeneous origin was accepted and put in Sanskrit. Sometimes 
these stories were current in the various Prakrits, and were of a folk or popular 
character all through, and it was easy to render them into Sanskrit. But fre¬ 
quently in this process much of the old Prakrit character of the language sur¬ 
vived in the Sanskrit (which was of the nature of a palimpsest). This was noted 
by the first Purana investigators like F. E. Pargiter and others. When the 
original stories were in a non-Aryan speech, it all depended upon the extent 
to which the legends and stories current among these non-Aryan speakers 
were assimilated by the newly formed Brahmanical world, that these were 
early rendered into Sanskrit or they were late in being adopted; and, in many 
cases they have not been brought within the orbit of Sanskrit as yet. Whenever 
they were put into Sanskrit, their incorporation in one or other of the Puranas 
was easy. As a matter of fact, we can very well say that the heterogeneous and 
conflicting character of the Puranas in their story material and their folk-lore 
elements is due to this basic fact, namely they represent whatever was current 
among the all-absorbing and ever-growing Hindu people of ancient and early 
mediaeval India, whether by way of story or popular wisdom or social usage, 
and whatever was not directly in opposition to the Brahmanical synthesis, 
was allowed to find a place in the Puranas. As there was no limi t, to this vast 
population of India, of diverse origin in race and originally having different 
languages and types of culture, and as there was the widest amount of ac¬ 
commodation, the Puranas came to be the true repository of the floating mass 
of popular literature in all departments of life, expressed in terms of the San¬ 
skrit language. 

Thus from the very nature of the case, there was an unbounded and unre¬ 
strained scope for the Purfina to expand. Even some Brahmanical scholars 
wanted to bring about some kind of literary discipline, and tried to put on the 
brake by restricting the scope of the PurSna, and defining its subject-matter; 
but this was powerless to achieve the end. A PurSna canon was tacitly estab¬ 
lished, embracing the eighteen major PurSnas. But then the Upa-PurSnas 
had to be admitted after that. The Upa-Pur&nas are just in the same line, and 
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we cannot call them “Purana Apocrypha” in the strict sense of the term— 
they were just continuations of the Purfina literature which obtained some kind 
of recognition fairly early, and they are virtually and admittedly part of the 
same class of compositions as the Purfinas. But outside of the mass of litera¬ 
ture which became available in Sanskrit as in the eighteen “Canonical” 
Purfinas and the Upa-Purfinas, the story-telling urge of the people of India has 
continued and has created other cycles of legends and stories. Sometimes the 
myths and legends and stories of non-Aryan peoples who did not come within 
the fold of Hinduism in fairly ancient times have continued in the original 
languages, whether Austric or Dravidian or Sino-Tibetan. Even then there 
have been attempts occasionally to bring them within the pale of the Hindu 
Purfina. Local legends of the gods and goddesses and of kings and wise men 
are found all over India. Sometimes in the shape of M&hatmyaa or “Glorious 
Tales” (like the medieval European A urea Legenda or “the Golden Legends” 
of Christian saints and martyrs), they were rendered into Sanskrit and were 
docketed within the Purfinas, like, for example, the Skanda Purana and the 
Padma Pur&ija. Sometimes they were not rendered into Sanskrit, although 
they were within the range of Hindu stories, and as such they have remained 
outside the orbit of the All-India Purfina canon; and they are found in Tamil 
and Bengali, Hindi and Marathi and other languages. We have, for example, 
the whole series of Sthala-Pur&nas which are found in the Tamil country, 
which are really Purfinas connected with the particular holy places and with 
the gods presiding over them. We can mention in this context the Tamil Sai- 
vite Periya-Puraruim, compiled in the tenth-eleventh century by Chekkilar, 
a work which has acquired the high authority and popularity of the Sanskrit 
Purfinas. 

Here we have before us a whole mass of proper “Purfina Apocrypha” in 
languages other than Sanskrit. There are many stories which have a Purfina 
character, but which still remain outside of the Purfinas only because there was 
no attempt at any time to render them into Sanskrit and include them in one 
of the well-known or canonical Purfinas. Yet these stories are nevertheless 
current and are implicitly looked upon as genuine Purfina stories, although 
they are not in Sanskrit and are in the various modem Indian languages. In 
some cases, these may have been rendered into Sanskrit, but are for some rea¬ 
son or other outside of an all-India Purfina canon. Thus the story of Sfimba 
going outside India to Sakasthfina and bringing from there a new cult of the 
sun-god is well-known, but the story of Va6is(ha going to China and bringing 
from there the cult of the Tantric goddess Tfirfi and introducing into India the 
ritual of the Chinese—the Clndcdra or Vamdcdra (or “left-handed ritual”), 
is not so well-known, although it has been narrated in some of the Brahmanical 
Tantras. Thus there is quite a large mass of R&mdyana Apocrypha current in 
Bengal, which has been noted by the late Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen. So also 
stories relating to the goddess Manasfi (including that fine Middle-Bengali 
story of the wifely devotion of Bihulfi to her husband, young Laksmlndhara); 
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the stories relating to the goddess Chandi and her devotees (the huntsman 
Kalaketu and his wife Phullara, and the merchant Dhanapati and his two 
wives, Lahana and Kullana, and his son Srimanta), etc. are really of the same 
nature as Purana stories. But they have not obtained a place in any canonical 
Purana. We have in Bengal and in other parts of India a whole host of other 
stories relating to Rama and Krisna which show a development of the story 
element of the Ramayana and the Bhagavata-Purana, right down to modem 
times. It can be elaborately shown how the RadhS-Efisna story went on de¬ 
veloping from early centimes of the Christian era right down to the eighteenth 
century, and this development in its entirety has just escaped being recorded 
as proper PurSna only because they were not given all-India publicity through 
Sanskrit and added to the Purana canon, as these developments were late, and 
popular, and consequently neglected by the Brahman scholars. They remained 
a vernacular Apocrypha of the greatest amount of interest. There are a number 
of folk-tales which could not be tagged on to the Ramdyaya and the Mahdb- 
harata and the Purfinas, only because they escaped being rendered into San¬ 
skrit and being taken in hand by the Brahmanical Purfina reciters. The story 
of how HanQmSn was responsible for the mango fruit coming to India; how 
the squirrel got the stripes on its back through the grace of Rama; how accord¬ 
ing to a widely current Bengal legend, Kumara or Karttikeya, the son of 
Siva, remained a confirmed bachelor, how in contrast to this version, Kumara 
or Murugan in the Tamil land obtained a second wife in VaJJi, the daughter 
of a mountain chieftain of the Korava people, over and above his first wife 
Devasenfi, the daughter of Indra; how Siva lived among the Koch women in 
North Bengal and became the ancestor of a line of Koch kings; all these, and 
quite a number of other stories of this type, not yet adopted into Sanskrit, 
formed a veritable Purdya Apocrypha. The relations between K|isna and 
Radha are of the nature of a late accretion to the Kj-isna legend which found 
in part a place even in the canonical Puranas. But considerable amount of 
other stories and legends have remained outside the canon, and are in all 
propriety to be labelled as Purana Apocrypha. 

When in ancient and mediaeval and even in modem times, a non-Aryan 
speaking group was brought within the orbit of Brahmanical Hinduism, its 
gods and godlings were identified with the great gods of Hinduism, so that the 
transition of the people from an Adivdsi or aboriginal group into a Brahmanical 
Hindu caste was facilitated, and absorption within the wider Hindu body- 
politic became easy and a matter of course. But sometimes this was not at¬ 
tended to, and the stories have remained outside the orthodox or pan-Indian 
Hindu orbit. Not infrequently we have got a dual world—that of the pre-Aryan 
myths and legends which have mostly been tagged onto the newly introduced 
and usually eagerly accepted Brahmanical Hindu myths and legends. And, 
even now, this old spirit of compromise and co-ordination appears to be quite 
active. In mediaeval times, it was in the nature of things that these stories 
would be the common property of groups of people who had not wholly for- 
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gotten their pre-Aryan heritage, although they did not have any knowledge of 
it. The Brahmanical spirit of accommodation and re-interpretation is never¬ 
theless everywhere helping to bring about this kind of integration which we 
find in the Puranas. 

A case in point is the story of Makke&vara Siva , or Siva dwelling in Mecca, 
which is virtually an Apocryphic legend in the Purana style with its different 
versions which was widely current in Bengal, and which even after the Parti¬ 
tion is frequently narrated orally. It was the joint creation of the Bengali 
Muslim and Hindu villagers, and the experience of Bengali Muslim village peo¬ 
ple who went to perform the Hajj formed the basis of this legend. There is a 
famous group of temples by some hot springs, centering round the temple of 
Siva, known as Vakrekvara , near the town of Suri in Birbhum District in West 
Bengal; and my friend Dr. Sukumar Sen thinks that the adoption of the name 
and legend of Makkesvara was facilitated by the name Vakrekvara, which in a 
folk pronunciation becomes Bakkeswar in Bengali. The learned men both 
among the Muslims and the Hindus look upon such stories with amused con¬ 
tempt. But nevertheless there are here and there people who implicitly believe 
in them. The story in one of its common versions (which I heard sixty years 
ago from my father, who was sure that many uneducated Bengali Muslims 
from the villages also believed in it) runs like this. Muhammad was a great 
religious leader, and, naturally, in Hindu eyes—and in the eyes of a great 
many imperfectly Islamized Hindus also—he was a great Yogi. As a Yogi he 
naturally performed penance to please the supreme god Siva. Siva was pleased 
with the piety of Muhammad, so the legend says, and gave him a boon that 
he was to be a conqueror of the whole world. This is how Muhammad and his 
followers, according to the popular Hindu notion, became masters of India. 
But many of the followers of Muhammad did not understand the whole thing, 
and they began to abuse their power and ill-treat the Hindus. The Hindus in 
their distress appealed to Siva, and Siva asked Muhammad to restrain his fol¬ 
lowers. Muhammad on the other hand pleased Siva by further penances, and 
Siva offered to give him another boon. Muhammad wanted Siva to come and 
stay forever in his own native town of Mecca, to which Siva consented with¬ 
out any hesitation. It was to be a holy place like Banaras, and Siva was duly 
installed there. Then the Hindus were in despair because Siva had left them, 
and they again approached Siva. Siva said that although he had given his 
word to Muhammad to .give special sanctity to Mecca by his actual presence 
there, he would never forsake the Hindus if they could offer him proper worship 
in Mecca at least once in twelve years. It is for this reason, so the legend says, 
that there is a great gathering of Hindu monks and mendicants at the Kumbha- 
Mela at Prayag (or Allahabad) every twelve years, when from among these 
8ddhu8 or Hindu monks a representative is selected, who goes at considerable 
personal peril to Mecca to perform his worship, unknown to the Arabs. This 
legend arose from the ritual which is followed by the Muslim Hajis when they 
come out from the city of Mecca to the Arafat valley, where they take their 
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stand on one of the hillocks and throw stones towards two stone pillars on a 
hill opposite. Uneducated Muslim pilgrims from rural Bengal in their ignorance 
would consider these two stone pillars to be two Siva-lirigas or phallic symbols 
of Siva with which they were familiar as emblems or images in Hindu temples 
and out of deference to the feelings of their Hindu co-villagers they would say 
that they were enjoined to offer stones to these Siva-linga pillars instead of fol¬ 
lowing the Hindu ritual of offering water and flowers and leaves, which is for¬ 
bidden in Islam. Within this grotesque, though synthesising, atmosphere the 
story started, and we have a full-fledged legend of MakkeSvara Siva. It may 
have found a place in the Purana if the time and condition were suitable for it. 
Equally grotesque stories originated among Bengali Muslim villagers, like, 
for example, that of ‘Ali the son-in-law of the Prophet fighting HanQm&n and 
converting him to Islam, or that of a Pir Ghazi Miyfin becoming, like the 
Hindu Daksina-RSya, the god who controlled tigers in the Sundarbans in 
South Bengal; and some of these stories, composed in Bengali verse, were 
printed and were quite popular as folk literature. 

Dr. Verrier Elwin has collected a number of folk-tales and legends from 
among the AdivSsi peoples of central and eastern India, and these form a 
veritable Adivdsi Purana for these areas. Similarly, in recent years there has 
been made a learned attempt by a very erudite Sanskrit scholar of Manipur 
to harmonise the legends and traditions of the Meithei people with the Brah- 
manical Purana, including also the two Epics. PanditarSja AtombSpu Sarmfi 
Vidyaratna has devoted his whole life to the teaching and propagation of the 
Sanskrit language, literature and lore, as the most respected religious and in¬ 
tellectual leader of the Manipur people. His editions of the Bhagavata-Puraya 
and the Gltd and the Gita-Govinda, and the Sdrasvata Vydkaraya, his works on 
astrology and many other subjects of Sanskrit lore, are very well-known. 
Through his own press he brings out a religious journal in the Manipur! lan¬ 
guage for Manipur Hindus. His work is published in both Sanskrit and in the 
Meithei or Manipur! language. He himself is a man of great faith in Vaisna- 
vism, and his attempt at harmonising the world of the Meithei Maibas or 
priests with the Brahmanical or Puranic world may be ingenious, but it is 
perfectly serious and sincere, and legitimate as being in the line of a tradition. 
The Meitheis had their old world of the gods with their Meithei names and 
their special stories and legends. After the Meitheis came within the fold of 
Brahmanism, which must have taken place at least a thousand years ago, in 
spite of certain periods of intensive Hindu campaign among them at subsequent 
epochs, these gods continued to be worshipped through the Maibas and Maibis 
or priests and priestesses of the old Meithei religion. But it went on side by side 
with the new Hindu ritual centering round the worship of Visnu and Siva and 
Durgfi, particularly of Visnu in his incarnation of Kjisna. There was no clear 
margin between the two religions, but in Meithei society we have a definite 
attempt at translating things Meithei into terms of Sanskrit, e.g. the Shaleis 
or clans of the Meitheis were connected with the Gotras of the Brahmans. The 
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result of this kind of harmonisation or integration, which has been going on in 
India ever since Aryans and pre-Aryans met on the soil of India and set about 
forming a single culture and commingling to form a single people, is still at 
work at Manipur, and it can be seen from the synthesis which has been arrived 
at, and which is fully believed in by the larger number of Meithei people at 
the present day. This forms a veritable Manipur a Purdna, and the nature of it 
will be apparent from a little resume which I am giving below of what is vir¬ 
tually a new and incipient mass of Purdpa Apocrypha. 

To start with, the Manipur! people themselves identified some of their own 
gods and goddesses with the divinities of the Hindu pantheon, and in this way 
Mai has been identified with Brahmfi, Ishing with Visnu and Nungshit with 
Siva; so Shorarel with Indra, Marjing with Kubera, Koriphaba with Varuna, 
Wangbrel with Yama, I rum with Agni and Taoroinai with Ananta, the divine 
ruler of the Nfigas. The story goes that Siva and Pfirvati came down from 
heaven and descended on earth in Manipur valley. They liked some of the hills 
in that area, and they first stood on the hill of Nongmaijing or Nllakantha 
Giri “the hill of the blue throat of Siva.” These hills are considered to be sacred 
places in Manipur, and thousands of pilgrims every year visit them. Siva ac¬ 
quired a new name in Manipur, Poireiton, i.e., “He who came to a new spot.” 
In Manipur (which Sri Atombfipu Sarmfi identifies with the ancient abode of 
the Aryans— Pratnaukas, mentioned in Vedic literature), Siva caused seven 
gods to descend from heaven which had seven mountain peaks in it. These 
seven gods were identified with the seven planets as they are known in Hindu 
mythology—(1) Nongmaijing or the sun; (2) Ningthoukaba or the moon; (3) 
Leipakpoku or Mars; (4) Yusaikesa or Mercury; (5) Sagolmel or Jupiter; (6) 
Irai or Venus; and (7) Thanja or Saturn. These planetary deities in the Mani¬ 
pur scene were, some of them, endowed with animal heads—Mars had the head 
of a buffalo, Mercury that of an elephant, Jupiter of a stag and Venus of a 
tiger. 

After that, Siva and Pfirvati went to the North-Western direction of 
Manipur and took up their abode in the hill known as Koubru or Kumfira- 
parvata. Manipur is now a predominantly Vaisnava country, and naturally 
Visnu, specially in his incarnation Kpsna, has a pre-eminence. According to 
this Manipur legend, when Kjisna was performing the Rasa dance with the 
Gopls or cow-herd maidens at Vjindfivana, Siva and Pfirvati were acting as 
guards at the entrance to the mapdapa or pavilion where the Rdsa dance was 
being held. From the outside, Pfirvati listened to the music and the revelry 
of this dance, and then she desired very much to see it. But Kpsna did not 
agree. Kpsna asked Siva and Pfirvati to find out some other place where they 
themselves could hold the Rasa dance. One of the reasons why Siva and Pfir¬ 
vati arrived in Manipur and took up their abode in Koubru hill was that they 
regarded this spot to be the most suitable to hold the great Rdsa dance. But 
the country was full of water because of numerous rivers in it, and Siva asked 
Kjisna to make the country dry. Kpsna came down at Siva’s request, and then 
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a certain area became dry, and this came to be known as Visnu pura. Ten gods, 
namely Indra or Haoba Shorarel, Kubera or Marjing , Yama or Wangbrd, 
Varuna or Thorikaba, Agni or Irum Ningthou , Nirjiti or the ASvini Kumaras 
or Thangjing , I6ana or Chingkhei-Ningthou, Vayu or Loiya Lakpa , and two 
others who have only the Meithei names Nongsaba and Komba-Meiromba , 
came down to Manipur, and through the efforts of these gods Manipur 
became a dry country, and the first eight of these ten gods became the 
eight DikpaUis , as in Brahmanical mythology, only the last two shared with 
Indra the guardianship of the East. In Manipur, Siva and Parvatl found 
people of the Kirata tribe in occupation. 

When the country was properly cleared, the Rasa or Maha-rasa dance by 
Siva and Parvatl was arranged, and the gods assembled with various musical 
instruments to participate in this dance undertaken by the Father and the 
Mother of the Universe. The serpent king Ananta came, and with the Mani or 
magic jewel which was on his head he filled up the whole of Manipur with light 
for seven days and nights, until the conclusion of the Rasa dance by Siva and 
Parvatl. The gods were very happy, and they blessed the land of Manipur 
that it would always remain green and fertile and the people will always have 
devotion to Visnu. The legend says that at first the country was called Siva- 
nagara, but after this great Rasa dance, when the country was illumined by the 
Mani or Jewel of the Naga king, the country came to be known as Mani-pura. 

The gods had requested Siva to continue to be the ruler of the country. 
But Siva was unwilling, and made the Naga king, Ananta, the ruler. When 
Visnu had assumed his boar incarnation, through the breath from the nostrils 
of this divine boar, a tunnel had been made at a spot in the soil of Manipur. 
And beside this tunnel, on the top of a hill, the capital city, with the throne of 
Ananta, was established. The images of Karttikeya and Gane6a were estab¬ 
lished on two sides of the main gate of Ananta’s palace. Then after setting up 
his kingdom, Ananta Naga established the games and sports which are still 
very popular among the Manipur people. Boat-races were started in which the 
gods and the apsarases also took part, and there was a kind of tug-of-war with 
a long pole rather than a rope. The god Kubera (Marjing) invented the game 
of polo, and this pleased all the gods very much; and this is the reason, as the 
legend says, that whenever there is an epidemic in the country, the Mani- 
puris offer polo-sticks and balls to the gods. 

After ruling over Manipur for some time, Ananta went back to his Naga 
world down in the Patala or the underworld. Because Ananta was the first 
king of Manipur, the Manipur rulers took up as their emblem the figure of a 
serpent with its body in a complicated coil, and with a crown on its head. 
Ananta Naga was succeeded, according to this synthesised legend, by a Gand- 
harva named Citrabhanu. 

There is, according to many Manipurl Hindus, the story of the creation of 
man, and this story is a genuine Meithei one. According to a native Manipurl 
book in Old Meithei on the legends of the gods which is still extant, the 
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Loithak-Loikharol, Siva first told this story to GaneSa. This story of the crea¬ 
tion of man runs like this. 

The Supreme Deity, Atiya-Guru-Shidoba, who lives in heaven ( Atiya means 
“Sky or Heaven,” Guru is the Sanskrit word, and Skidoba means “immortal”) 
decided to create man. He produced a god named Kodin from his own body, 
and Kodin was ordered to create such a being who would be subject to death 
just because of the fact that he was bom. Kodin then created seven frogs and 
seven monkeys, and placed them before Guru Shidoba. But Shidoba did not 
like them because they did not have any intelligence and perception and no 
idea of right and wrong. He said to Kodin “Here I stand; create some animal 
after my appearance or my shadow.” Accordingly Kodin created another 
creature, but he had no power to give it life. Guru Shidoba then put the breath 
of life into this creature, and in this way man was created. He made the frogs 
go into the water and the monkeys to the hills. 

After this Guru Shidoba created Numit or the sun and Toha or the moon in 
the form of men, and the sun received a new name Kojen-tu Thokpa and the 
moon, Ashiba. Then Guru Shidoba vanished from the earth. 

Atiya Guru Shidoba had manifested himself on earth through the tunnel in 
the ground which was made by the breath of Visnu in his boar incarnation. He 
was accompanied by seven goddesses or apsarases, each of whom has her own 
name in Manipuri. They were married to the seven planet gods, and each of 
these couples had one son. These seven sons of the gods were the ancestors of 
the seven Manipuri Shaleis or clans, and these seven clans have been identified 
with the seven Gotras of the Brahmans. Thus we have the Shaleis or Gotras as 
follows: (1) Angom = BharadvSja or KauSika; (2) Ningthouja = SandilyA; 
(3) Luwang = KaSyapa; (4) Khumol = Maudgalya, which has also been 
modified to Madhukulya; (5) Khabangangba = Naimisya or BhSradvaja; (6) 
Moirang = Atreya; and (7) Chengloi = Bharadvaja. 

This story is just a Manipuri version of the Purfina story of the seven Risis 
who were the sons of Brahma and the ancestors of the various Gotras or clans 
of Brahmans. According to another legend current in Manipur, the ancestors 
of these seven Shaleis or Gotras were not the sons bom of the seven gods and 
apsarases as mentioned before, but rather they were bom from the body of 
Guru Shidoba himself. This is like the creation from Brahma’s person—from 
the Purusa, as in the Rig-Veda—of the four castes, e.g., the Brahmans from 
Purusa’s mouth, the Ksatriyas from his two arms, the VaiSyas from his thighs 
and the Sudras from his feet. Similarly from the right and the left eye, from 
the right ear and the left ear, from the two nostrils and from the teeth came 
out the founders of these seven Shaleis. 

In another legend which is found in the Loithak-Loikharol, we have a number 
of other stories which have not been brought in line with the extant Sanskrit 
Puranas. It is said that the two gods Pakhaniba (alias Sembreng) and Shena- 
mahi (alias Kupbreng ), sons of Guru Shidoba, obtained permission from their 
father to descend on earth, and they came to Manipur. To test his sons, 
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whether they could recognise him in a disguise, Guru Shidoba took up the form 
of a dead cow and began to float down the Vijaya river. The brothers recognised 
that it was their father who had taken this disguise, and they dragged the dead 
cow on dry ground. Shidoba was pleased that they could recognise him, and 
gave to Senbreng the name of Pakhamba , i.e., “he who knows the father.” 
The two brothers then cut the dead cow into pieces and gave portions of the 
body to the seven ancestors of the Shaleis: The place where the skin of the cow 
was dried came to be known as Kangla , which means “to dry.” The seven 
ancestors then performed a Homa Sacrifice in a fire with the portions of the 
cow’s body they had received. Here is thus a linking up of the Meithei legend 
with the Vedic ritual. 

To test the intelligence of his two sons, Guru Shidoba declared that he would 
give the rulership of the land to whichever of the two brothers would be able 
to make a circuit of the world and come back first. Kupbreng (or Shenamahi) 
then started from Kangla to go round the world. But through the advice of 
another god, the other brother Pakhamba simply went round his father’s 
throne seven times. At this Guru Shidoba was pleased, because circumbulating 
round his father was equivalent to going round the world. The other brother 
returned after his journey round the world and found that Pakhamba was al¬ 
ready established as king. There is a similar story current in Bengal about 
GaneSa outwitting his brother Karttikeya in the same manner by just going 
round his mother Parvatl once, while Karttikeya made a dash to fly around 
the world on his peacock. Out of anger, Shenamahi wanted to fight his brother 
Pakhamba. But Guru Shidoba came riding on Ananta, the Naga king, and a 
compromise between the brothers was effected by which they were to rule 
in alternate years. It was also decided that during the year that he would be 
ruling, the brother waiting for his turn would get divine worship from the 
people of Manipur. The god Leimaren-Shidabi who had been the patron of 
the unsuccessful brother now came and declared that Guru Shidoba was the 
Supreme Spirit. 

It was after these two brothers that the Gandharva Citrabhanu came to the 
scene. A pedigree has been found out for this Citrabhanu in the manner of 
typical Sanskrit Puranas. Thus we are told that Brahma was born in the lotus 
which came out from the navel of Visnu, and from the body of Brahma came 
out the sage Marlci, and Marlci’s son was the sage Kagyapa and Kafiyapa’s 
son was Siirya, the sun-god, and the sage Savarna was the son of SQrya, and 
Savama’s son was Citraketu. Then we have after Citraketu his son Citradhvaja 
and his grand-son Citrablja, and Citrabija’s son Citrasarva, then came Citra- 
raja and finally Citrabhanu. Citrafigada was the daughter of Citrabhanu, and 
then a connexion was effected between the Mahdbhdrata and Manipur through 
the story of Arjuna coming to Manipur and marrying Citrangada. This legend 
of Arjuna and Citrangada, which is very well known in India, became, one 
might say, the pivot for linking up Manipur with the Brahmanical Purana 
tradition. 
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After this we have the semi-history and early history of Manipur, in the 
shape of a succession list of the kings of Manipur. In this list of Manipur 
kings, we have names which are both Sanskrit and Meithei. But that need 
not detain us. The tragic story of the hero Khamba and the princess Thoibi, 
whom Khamba married after a series of heroic feats, but who was him self 
killed by Thoibi through an inadvertent mistake, is supposed to have taken 
place during the rule of the Manipur King Loyamba, whose name has been 
Sanskritised as Lavafiga Simha. Loyamba is said to have ruled from 1127 to 
1154. The story of Khamba and Thoibi, of course, has no religious value, and 
therefore it could not be said to be of the nature of a PurSna. But it is one of 
the finest stories in literature produced by the KirSta or Sino-Tibetan people 
in India. The popularity of the story can be gauged from the fact that, in addi¬ 
tion to ballads which are sung by minstrels, in recent times a great poet of 
Manipur, the late Hijum Anganghal Singh, has composed a poem of 3,900 
lines on the romantic tale of Khamba and Thoibi. 

In this way we have the legends and stories of the Meitheis which have been 
attempted to be re-told like a PurSna; and if these legends had been rendered 
into Sanskrit, say 500 or 1000 or 1500 years ago, they could easily have found 
place in some Sanskrit PurSna. Thus it is to be always remembered that in 
their nature the PurSnas are largely of folk origin, and a mass of heterogeneous 
pre-Aryan or non-Aryan material has found a place within the hospitable 
bosom of Hinduism which has never refused to accommodate the experiences 
and self-expressions of any group of people which was itself tolerant and ac¬ 
commodating. 
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1. The large majority of the texts written in the Khotanese language 1 con¬ 
sists of renderings into the local vernacular of Khotan of texts, written in a 
language other than Khotanese, of predominantly Buddhist inspiration. 2 This 
situation derives from the extensive translation program carried out by Bud¬ 
dhist missionaries who wherever they went realized the necessity of a policy 
of making the Buddhist scriptures available in the local language for the bene¬ 
fit of the inhabitants of the area as well as their own.* As a result, the western 
students of the Khotanese language were and are in the fortunate position of 
being able to base their interpretations to a large extent on a comparison of 
the Khotanese translation with a parallel text in another language. 

The number of what seem to be original compositions in Khotanese is small 
and, in addition, most of them are of a business rather than of a literary na- 

* E: Ernst Leumann, Das nordarische (sakische) Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus , 1933- 
1936. 

Jdtakastava: Mark J. Dresden, The Jdtakastava , 1955. 

KBT: H. W. Bailey, Khotanese Buddhist Texts , 1951. 

KT I: H. W. Bailey, Khotanese Texts I, 1945. 

KT II: H. W. Bailey, Indo-Scythian Studies , being Khotanese Texts Volume II, 
1954. 

KT III: H. W. Bailey, Indo-Scythian Studies , being Khotanese Texts Volume III, 
1956. 

KT IV: H. W. Bailey, Indo-Scythian Studies , being Khotanese Texts Volume IV, 
1961. 

1 The term Khotanese is used in the accepted sense of the language of the kingdom 
of Khotan as attested by textual evidence from that area. See for instance the chapter 
“Languages of the Saka” by H. W. Bailey in Iranistik (Handbuch der Orientalistik , 
Abteilung 1, Band 4, Abschnitt 1), 1958, pp. 131-154. 

1 The work of the translator is referred to in such passages as E 1.189, 
XXIV.2, XXIV.372; Siddhasdra lbisr3 (KT 1.2) mi$di gyasti mu'&di’ udiid hamaiyi ttu 
ttdgutto $(ana uspurrd ?e* pasti byute “His Majesty, out of compassion, of his own accord, 
ordered it (this text), being (written originally) in Tibetan, to be translated (into 
Khotanese) in full;” Jatakastava lv4-2vl. 

1 The translator of chapter XXIV of E intends to write “for the benefit of all beings” 
(E XXIV.2); the translation of the medical text Siddhasdra is commissioned “on behalf 
of the future beings who (are) ill” (lbisr4); the translation of Jdtakastava is requested 
(by the king) from its learned author “with a view to the good of Sri Vl&a' Surra , the 
great king” (2r4-vl). 
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ture. 4 * Among the latter verses of a lyrical inclination stand out. 6 A few such 
verses are known from the older E text (XXI. 2-8), but they are found in a 
larger number of texts written in Later Khotanese.® 

In the following effort to determine some of the formal characteristics of 
Khotanese poetry both translations and original compositions in Older as well 
as in Later Khotanese have been used. 

2. The problem of Khotanese metrics has been discussed since the beginning 
of the study of the Khotanese language. Ernst Leumann who in pioneering 
studies opened up this new field of Iranian studies dealt with this aspect of 
Khotanese poetry at several occasions. 7 His investigations led him to assume 
that Khotanese metrics was of a quantitative nature, the prosodic length of a 
given syllable depending on “den gleichen Tatsachne wie in der griechischen 
oder altindischen Metrik: lang ist eine Silbe mit langem Vokal, und ferner 
eine Silbe mit kurzem Vokal vor zweifacher Konsonanz (sog. Positionslange).” 
( E , p. xxxi). Each verse line according to Leumann consisted of a combination 
of what he termed pentodes (long, short, long), hexades (long, short, short, 
long) and heptades (long, short, short, long, short) each of which by means of 
substituting a long syllable by two short ones could assume a number of alter¬ 
nate forms. 8 Three major metrical schemes emerged according to Leumann’s 
analysis (A: pentade, heptade, pentade, heptade; B: pentade, hexade, heptade; 
C: heptade, pentade, hexade). The distribution and frequency of occurrence 
of each of these in the E text appear from the table on p. xxv. 

Objections against Leumann’s metrical analysis were voiced by Sten Konow 
in a review article of E* His main criticism was leveled at the fact that Leu¬ 
mann in order to make his theory stick had found himself forced to acquiesce 
in the adoption of a fair number of deviations from the readings of the manu¬ 
script he used in the form of normalizations and emendations. Twelve normal¬ 
izations, mainly concerning the quantity of (final) vowels, were introduced 

4 A similar proportion between the number of original and secondary compositions 

exists, for instance, in Tocharian. In this case too it is to be ascribed to the peculiar 
situation which gave rise to the development of Tocharian literature. 

6 For instance, P 2027 (XT 11.70-82), Stail-Holstein scroll 52-73 (AT 11.75-76). From 
Cfc.00266, P 2896, P 2956, PY, P 2022 and P 2025 all of which are to be found in AT III 
a continuous poem of over a hundred lines consisting of twenty-nine numbered strophes 
can be reconstructed. 

• For the distinction between Older and Later Khotanese see for instance Jdtakastava , 
pp. 404 ff. 

7 Zur nordarischen Sprache und Literatur , 1912, pp. 15-28; Maitreya-Samiti, 1919, pp. 
24-60, 117-172; also A, pp. xxii-xxxix. 

• For these variant forms see A, pp. xxvii-xxx, xxxix. 

• In NTS VII, 1934, pp. 7-12. Other statements by Konow on the matter are to be 
found in OQA 1912, p. 552; Saka Studies , 1932, p. 12; NTS XI, 1938, pp. 6-7; A medical 
text in Khotanese , 1941, pp. 6-7; NTS XIV, 1946, pp. 29-35; Acta Orientalia XX, 1947, 
pp. 156-158. These passages are referred to in this note by the year in which they ap¬ 
peared. 
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by means of which it was proposed, for instance, to replace -au (long) by -o 
(short), etc. Because of Leumann’s minute care in preparing his transliter¬ 
ated text (see E, p. xxxviii) the original manuscript readings can be easily 
reconstituted by the reader. 10 The fact remains, however, that changes had 
to be made to fit the metrical analysis. A by now classical example of a 
wrong emendation is to be found in E II. 118, kho ggard sumlra Makvana kakte 
pata/mahasamudrd Mo hand utca bana “as to mount Sumeru a mustard seed 
appears, (or) one drop of water to the Ocean,” where the proposed correction 
of Masvdna “mustard seed” to Ma khuvdnd “one bitch” misses the sense of 
the well-known simile. 11 

3. So far for Konow’s objections. They appear well-taken based as they are 
on the sound assumption that a metrical theory requiring a considerable num¬ 
ber of alterations, be they normalizations or emendations, of the manuscript 
readings to suit its rules can only be looked upon with a measure of reserva¬ 
tion. Disregard, for one reason or another, of the original readings will un¬ 
avoidably lead to illusive results. 

As preferable alternatives to Leumann’s proposed theory Konow succes¬ 
sively suggested several possibilities.* First, there is his opinion, first stated in 
1912 and more precisely expressed in 1946, that “Khotanese versification is an 
adaptation of Indian metrics,” a fact “due to the penetration of Indian notions 
and technicalities which resulted in the civilization we have learnt to know in 
Chinese Turkestan.” 1 * In other words, Khotanese versification was still con¬ 
sidered to be of the quantitative type. In contrast to Leumann, however, part 
of whose quantitative verse schemes presumably should be traced back via the 
Greek hexameter and the verses of the Nibelungen epic to a reconstruable 
Indo-European origin, 1 * Konow preferred to compare Khotanese verse types 
with varieties of the Indian dohd type. 

Another line of investigation was pursued by Konow when he brought Meil- 
let’s analysis 14 of the Gathic verse into the debate. 15 In the course of this anal¬ 
ysis Meillet reached the conclusion that each Gfithic hemistich is marked by a 
constant number of “accents.” This conclusion as well as the rules governing 

10 In his attempt to analyze the meter of the Pahlavi poem dlht ZY ’swlyk (JAs. 1930, 
ii, pp. 193-225) on the basis of a fixed number of syllables to each verse line Benveniste 
similarly faced the necessity to propose numerous changes in the traditional text. For 
this reason, among others, Henning suggested to find accentual verse in the same poem 
(BSOAS 1950, XIII/3, pp. 642-645). 

11 See H. W. Bailey, Asia Major, N.S., 1951, p. 31. 

>* See 1946, p. 33. 

11 An expose of this part of Leumann’s theory is to be found in Zur nordarischen 
Sprache und Literatur, 1912, pp. 16-28. 

14 “La ddclinaison et l’accent d’intensitg en Perse,” JAs. 1900, i, pp. 254-277. 

14 See 1934, PP- 9-10. 
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the place of the word accent set up by Meillet led Konow to state “that Saka 
versification is just of the kind so ably sketched by Professor Meillet.” 

4. During his long occupation with Khotanese versification Konow did not 
come, or so it seems, to a definite conclusion as to the question which of the 
two suggested possibilities, quantity or stress, is the most acceptable. From 
some of his statements it may be inferred that he leaned towards considering 
the number of stresses to the verse line to be the determining factor. Or, to 
use his own words, “So far as I can see the leading principle is to let each 
quarter [verse] contain a comparatively fixed number, most frequently three, 
but sometimes two, accented syllables .. .” ie His latest expression of opinion, 
however, returns to the quantitative principle and, once again, asserts that in 
dealing with Khotanese poetry we are “face to face with one of the many 
examples of a thorough and comprehensive infiltration and penetration of 
Indian notions and also Indian technicalities which played such a great r61e 
in Central Asia in medieval times.” 17 

5. To sum up. It seems, first, to be safe to reject Leumann’s theory because 
of its implied text alterations and, second, to assume a sceptical attitude to¬ 
wards the Indian model theory. Except for its mere possibility in the most 
general of terms, no valid proof for the latter was adduced by Konow nor does 
it seem feasible to bring such proof given what is at least uncertainty in deter¬ 
mining the prosodic length of a given syllable. At this point of this note it is 
preferred to reserve an opinion on the stress theory. 

6. There is, indeed, one aspect of Khotanese versification which has been 
given inadequate attention. This is the determination of the length of the 
verse line. While discussing Middle Iranian poetry in Parthian, Middle Persian 
and Khotanese, W. B. Henning remarked that “only those poems that are 
divided into lines in the manuscripts ... can provide a secure basis for metrical 
studies.” 1 ® In other words, it was suggested that the exterior appearance of the 
metric unit or verse line ami quo half verse line as indicated by division into 
lines and by punctuation marks in the manuscript text has to be taken as a 
point of departure for the analysis of the verse. 

Following this objective criterion, Mary Boyce in her study of the Manich- 
ean hymns written in the Parthian language analyzed and described the syl¬ 
labic and stress structure of the Parthian verse. 19 Part of the results of Miss 
Boyce’s study of the two Parthian hymn-cycles, known after their opening 
words as angad rd&ndn and huvndagmdn, concerning the average number of 
syllables to the whole and half verse line is summarized in a table. 90 

“ See 1941, pp. 6-7 and also 1994, PP-10-16. 

11 See 1947, p. 168. 

*' See Transactions of the Philological Society (1942), 1944, p. 52. 

11 The Manichaean hymn-cycles in Parthian, 1964, pp. 49-59. 

»Ibid., p. 47. 
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Average number of syllables to Angad Rdbv&n Huwldagman 

whole line 11.34 12.82 

half line 5.67 6.41 

first half line 5.49 6.55 

second half line 5.85 6.27 

The distribution of lengths of whole lines showing a minimum of eight and 
a maximum of sixteen syllables in angad roSndn is as follows. 21 


Number of syllables to the line 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 


Number of lines 

1 

9 

30 

31 
41 
15 

7 

1 


humdagmdn , it should be added, shows a decidedly different pattern with a 
minimum of ten and a maximum of seventeen syllables to the whole line. 

7. An investigation along identical lines of a random sampling of Khotanese 
verses will be found to yield similar results. The punctuation marks which are 
of various shapes and forms will serve as a guiding beacon. Additional guidance 
is provided by the occurrence of numbers in the manuscripts. These numbers 
stand at the end of two whole verse lines or four hemistichs and mark what 
may be termed a strophic unit. It should be pointed out that omissions and 
errors are found in the sequence of both punctuation marks and strophe num¬ 
bers. 

The results of this investigation executed on passages from the E text, 
J Bhadracarydde&ana, Jatakastava , the verses of prince Tcum ttehi :, the collection 
of verses which has been labeled “Poema” and a series of unidentified Buddhist 
verses are presented in tabulated form. 22 Punctuation is conspicuously though 
not entirely absent in the E passage (XXIII. 90-104) while the strophes are 
numbered as can be seen from the facsimile published by S. Konow (Memoirs 
o / the Asiatic Society of Bengal V, 1914, plate XXXIV) . 2 * In all the other pas¬ 
sages, on the other hand, the proportion between the absence and presence of 
punctuation marks is in no case less than 7:10; the strophe numbers are writ¬ 
ten with only few omissions and errors. 

" Ibid., p. 46. 

“ For the texts of these passages see E f pp. 251-255; J. P. Asmussen, The Khotanese 
BhadracaryOdeian&y 1961, pp. 7-18; Jdtakastava, pp. 421-425; KBT, pp. 47-50; KT III, 
pp. 36-48; KBT, pp. 66-71. 

** It should be noted that the open spaces left by Leumann in his transliterated text 
after each hemistich do not in all cases match the openings left by the scribe in the 
manuscript. 
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Number of 
lines investi¬ 
gated* 4 

Average to the 
whole line 
(min.-max.) 

Average to 
the first half 
line 

Average to 
the second 
half line 

E 

30 

17.00 

(15-19) 

9.02 

7.86 

Bhadracaryddesana 

100 

12.21 

(10-14) 

— 

— 

Jdtakastava 

100 

12.20 

(10-17) 

— 

— 

Tcurp, ttehi: 

50 

16.60 

(14-20) 

8.02 

8.01 

Poima 

100 

12.95 

(11-16) 

— 

— 

Buddhist verses 

100 

15.96 

(14—18) 

8.00 

7.96 


It seems possible to draw one or two general conclusions from this limited 
sampling. First, it appears that the number of syllables to each (whole or half) 
line within a given poem is variable. This feature is in accordance with what 
has been found to be a general characteristic of poetry in Middle Iranian 
languages other than Khotanese and, perhaps, also in Avestan. 25 With regard 
to the maximum and minimum verse length within a given poem, a margin 
from four (E) to seven (Jdtakastava) appears from the passages which were 
examined. The differences between the maximum and the average and between 
the minimum and the average in each poem do not show much regularity. 
There is a difference of two in E, of about two in Bhadracaryade&ana, of about 
two and five in Jdtakastava , of about two and one half and three and one half 
in Tcum ttehi: , of about three in Poema , of about four in the Buddhist verses. 26 
Further study will be required to determine any precise limitations which may 
have existed in this respect. 

Next comes the fact that there is considerable variation, from one poem to 
another, in average number of syllables to the whole line, with a minimum of 
12.20 (Jatakastava) to a maximum of 17.00 ( E ). In this case again, examination 
of more extensive materials is needed to establish whether a variety of types 
with definite verse lengths can be set up. It appears from the table that the 

u The term “line” is used, somewhat loosely, as the sequence of words between two 
punctuation marks. In E , Bhadracaryadekand , J Atakastava and Po&ma there are no signs 
marking the hemistichs. The hemistich averages in E are calculated mainly on the basis 
of the open spaces in the manuscript. In the case of Tcurp ttehi : and the Buddhist verses 
the hemistichs are clearly indicated. 

* 8 See W. B. Henning, Transactions of the Philological Society (1942), 1944, pp. 64rnS6. 

16 This is contrary to the result obtained by Henning from his study of the Pahlavi 
Draxt-i asurig in which case these differences “are apparently equal” ( BSOAS , 1950, 
XIII/3, p. 645). See fn. 10. 
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average number of syllables to the whole line is (about) the same in the two 
cases of the BhadracaryGde&ana and the Jatakastava passages only. 

Although the preceding analysis of one of the formal aspects of Khotanese 
verse leaves a number of important questions unanswered it at least has the 
advantage over the previous proposals to avoid the necessity of forcing to 
make alterations in the traditional text for the sake of fitting the proposed 
theory. 

8. If it is accepted that Khotanese poetry is not of the quantitative type, 
the next point to be considered in any however brief discussion is the matter 
of stress and its distribution in the verse. Although there can be no doubt that 
stress was highly important in Khotanese phonology and morphology its 
precise position is all but certain. 17 This situation is not unlike that which seems 
to prevail in most other Iranian languages. Even a partial discussion would fall 
outside the scope of this short note. 18 

What is more appropriate is to quote, in conclusion, a few sample lines in 
which the stress carrying syllables are marked on the assumption that Kho¬ 
tanese stress depended on syllabic length and followed the “penultima law.” 

E XXI. 2-5 

hintiUA pasilA ysamaiidpidya grhmu h&matu 
spite vicUra b&nhya vdtd h&rsta biiia 
kariiid haqprxye haphastire hide 
pad&m&na banhyinu pddamd butte iii.ru 

“Spring has come. In the world it is hot. The many-coloured flowers have 
budded on all the trees. The creeper has burgeoned. They sway about exceed¬ 
ingly in the breeze. The wind from the trees smells sweetly.” 88 


BhadracarySde&and 47r3-4 

cu ddsau dtH’ vl ttydip, ttpde kt&ittra. 
ilrka pardMudha vdsva tvari uvira. 
usahxrjidi bdudhavrrdikgd diniffd 
biia uspura ttydrp iiiaiji’ l u bd’ysd pira 

“May they whose fields are in the ten directions, good, completely pure, pure, 
17 See for instance S. Konow, Saka Studies, 1032, pp. 12-16. 

** One of the most recent discussions in J. Kurylowicr, L’accentuation des longues 
indo-europiennes, 1958, pp. 369-380. 

** Translation H. W. Bailey, KT IV, p. 16. 
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very noble, exert themselves underneath the Bodhi-tree, may all the teaching 
(the whole doctrine) of them become complete and (of) the Buddha-sons.”* 0 


JdtakasUwa 4vl-2 

khu virulya sph&lya yslrra d’jsa kvdysd. 
gy&alakfiryau jsa nahy&rjfidA brdha tttrd. 
sdmird gdrd m^h&rpdt I ahamistd akhdffd. 
thu byiudf dygmu ba’ysi&UL vardqft. 

“Like beryl, crystal, gold, and silver your side; your back and forehead touch¬ 
ing the worlds of the gods, like the Sumeru mountain unchangeable and un¬ 
movable, you attained to thought towards bodhi.”* 1 


(') , 


Poema 57-59 

fe’rida juhau jsa khu ranija btna ffctitn 
gOjsabrrlstda dUa’ vl pasky&tfl hqysa Istda 
bayshra n&yaca sa brrt pAm&ri bdsta 

“They sing because of love (just) as (when) a bejewelled vHnA is strummed. 
They scatter in all directions, back, away they go. They fly while singing as 
if they (had) understood a beloved message.”** 


Allowing for uncertainty in the position of the stressed syllables and, in ad¬ 
dition, for a certain amount of doubt with regard to unstressed words, a fixed 
number (four or five in the examples given) of stress is what seems to emerge. 
So far, no regular pattern of stressed and unstressed syllables in each subse¬ 
quent line of a given poem has appeared. Further study of larger quantities of 
lines may lead to clarification of this point. 

*° Translation J. P. Asmussen, p. 15 (see fn. 22). 

n JOidkastava, p. 423. 

** KT HI, p. 47. 
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In conclusion, it may be stated that by pursuing the study of the verse 
structure along the lines of (1) the length of the verse line and (2) the stress 
pattern it seems possible to present a more precise as well as more objective 
description of the formal characteristics of Khotanese poetry than has been 
hitherto the case. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE RGVEDA OF THE 
M. A. STEIN COLLECTION 


P.-E. DUMONT 
Johns Hopkins University 

The manuscripts of the IJgveda that were found in Kashmir are very few, 
and I think that only one of them has been studied. It is the manuscript of 
Poona, which was described by Scheftelowitz in his Apokryphen des Rgveda 
pp. 32-50, and the variants of which were published by him in the Vienna 
Oriental Journal (XXI, pp. 85-142). 

The manuscript that M. A. Stein discovered in Kahsmir in 1896, and which 
was summarily described in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1912, p. 
591) shows at the end of each adhydya the following note: Hi tsrimad -rgvedasya. 
... maydalasya knmad- akvalayanena maharsiqd aracitdyah 6dkhdydh .... 
adhydyh samaptah. This note drew the attention of A. A. Macdonell, and he 
thought that it was worthwhile to examine the manuscript attentively and 
minutely. 

The manuscript is not carefully written, and it contains many mistakes, 
but it seems to be old, and the fact that it is supposed to give the text of the 
$gveda according to a school that was called the dkvaldyana-kdkha seemed to 
me a sufficient reason to study it and to publish the result of my investigation. 

The manuscript contains 177 leaves which are numbered in the margin, on 
the reverse of the leaves, from 1 to 188. Leaves 33,48,133-136,147, and 149- 
152 are missing; leaves 1, 2, 16, 17, 49, 97, 112-114, 130-132, 137, 139-143, 
146,148,186-188 are damaged; leaves 114, 137,185,186, 187 have been mis¬ 
placed by the binder; leaf 114 has taken the place of leaf 48, which is missing; 
leaf 137 has taken the place of leaf 147, which is missing; and the last five 
leaves have been placed by mistake in the following order: 184, 187, 186, 185, 
188. 

The size of the leaves is 19 cm. X 14 cm. The paper seems to be very old. 
The writing is the same from the beginning to the end, except a few words 
written in the margin or between the lines. On each page there are about seven¬ 
teen lines, and each line contains about twenty-two aksaras. The writing is 
the idrada. Unfortunately, in this writing it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
a ca from a dha or from a 6a, a ma from a sa, a ba from a va. 

The manuscript contains, with a few lacunas, the sarphitd -text of the first 
three maydalas of the IJgveda. The missing parts are: 1.47.1-1.48.10a (leaf 
33); 1.73.2-1.76.2 (leaf 48); 2.11.21b-2.16.8a (leaves 133-136); 2.31.4-2.33.7a 
(leaf 147); 2.34.6-2.40.4a (leaves 149-152); 3.62.3b-3.62.18 (leaves 189-190). 
The manuscript also contains some short invocations and the beginning of the 
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sarvanukramarfi of Kstyayana, i.e., the introduction and the passages pertain¬ 
ing to the hymns of the first three mandalas. 

contents: 

The contents are arranged in the following order: 

1. a short invocation: cm svasti siddham, om krigaije&dya namah, om namas 
sarasvatyai, om namo brahmaqe, om hi ... om: 

2. the introduction of the sarvanukramani (1-12); 

3. the text of the hymns, the text being divided in adhy&yas, adhyayardhas, 
and vargas, and each adhy&ya being preceded by the passage of the sar- 
vanukramani pertaining to it. 

The last words of the manuscript are: asme tad indravarurw, vasu sySd asme 
rayir marutah sarvamrah, asmdn varu . .. (RV. 3.62.3) (leaf 188). 

1. accentuation: 

The text of hymns 1.1-1.102 is accented. 

In hymns 1.1; 1.2; 1.3; 1.12; 3.29, the udatta is indicated by a vertical stroke 
above the ud£#a-syllable; the anud&tta of the syllable that precedes the udatta- 
syllable is indicated by a vertical stroke below the anuddtta-syllable; the svarita 
is indicated by a dot below the svarita -syllable. 

In hymns 1.4—1.11; 1.13-1.73 and 1.76-1.102, only the uddttas and the 
independent svaritas are indicated: the uddttas by a vertical stroke above the 
udatta-syllable; the independent svarita by the sign < placed above the svarita- 
syllable. 

In hymns 1.103, and following, only the independent svaritas are indicated. 
In the first lines of hymn 1.1, a second hand has marked the accents with 
red ink according to the system of the Max Muller edition. 

I did not find real variants in the manuscript. But some peculiarities in the 
orthography and in the sandhi are noteworthy. 

orthography: 

Duplication of consonants. 

1. A consonant is doubled before r. 

(a) kkr instead of kr: e.g., cdkkrim (1.9.2); cakkrdthus (1.164.19); §akkras 
(1.166.1). 

(b) jjr instead of jr: e.g., pajjrdh (1.190.5). 

(c) Ur instead of tr: e.g., miUrdm (1.2.7); ciUrabhdno (1.3.4); ksattrdn 
(1.24.6); vrttrdm (1.23.9). 

(d) ddhr instead of dhr: e.g., gfddhrah (1.190.7). 

2. The aspirate ch is doubled after a vowel, and becomes cch. 

cch instead of ch: e.g., dcchd (1.2.2); gacchati (1.1.4); yacchatam 
(1.17.8). 

3. The aspirate dh is sometimes doubled, and becomes ddh. 

ddh instead of dh: e.g., yiiddhyata (1.52.14); nirunddhdnd (1.53.4); 
siddhyati (1.18.7). 
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INTERNAL SANDHI 

1. Assimilation. 

(a) m j becomes n j: 

e.g., sanjagmdnd (1.6.7); dhtyanjinvdm (1.89.5). 

(b) m t becomes n t: 

e.g., kdntamah (1.16.7). 

(c) m n becomes n »: 

e.g., sdnnaddho (1.164.37). 

(d) « 4 becomes 4 4: 

e.g., dubbdmsa (1.23.9). 

2. Duplication of consonants. 

(a) A consonant is doubled before r or v. 

e.g., 8ammr&jor (1.17.1); marUttvata (1.20.5). 

(b) The semivowel y is doubled after m from m. 

e.g., dsamyyato (1.83.3); kvbhamyydvano (1.89.7); samyydiah (2.2.2). 

EXTERNAL SANDHI 

1. Initial y. 

Initial y is doubled after final m from m. 
e.g., purdhitarn yyajndsya (1.1.1); sdm yyudhl (1.8.3); sahdsraip 
yydsya (1.11.8); adhvardm yyaja (1.14.11); imdm yyajndm 
(1.22.13). 

2. Initial v. 

Initial v is doubled after final m from m. 
e.g., dyumdttamam vvada (1.28.5); yaylrn wdya (1.87.2); arya- 
mdnam wdruruirn (1.89.3); dar&atdm wdpuh (1.102.2). 

3. Initial 4. 

Initial 4 remains after final tj% or m from n. 
e.g., svadhdvam kukro instead of svadh&van chukrd (1.95.1); -kar- 
marh katdm- instead of -karman chatdm- (1.102.6). 

4. Final n. 

Sometimes, after a short vowel, final n before a vowel is not doubled: e.g., 
kpjvdn aork&ni (1.55.6); tujdn Uanas (1.61.6). 

Sometimes final n is changed to m or ifi before a labial: e.g., indraham prath- 
amajdm instead of indrahan prathamajam (1.32.4); asmim maghavan instead 
of asmin maghavan (1.54.1). 

5. Final m. 

(a) Assimilation. 
m k becomes A k : 

e.g., bhadrdn kaHsyasi (1.1.6); ketuh krryodnn (1.6.2). 
m g becomes n g : 
e.g., adhvardn&n gopdm (1.1.8). 
m gh becomes n gh : 

e.g., dhtyan ghrtddm (1.2.7); &Hran ghjidm (1.134.6). 
m c becomes n c : 

e.g., aru§dn cdrantam (1.6.1); sdn codaya (1.9.5). 
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mj becomes ft j: 

e.g., mMhah jv$anta (1.3.9); st&mah jusasva (1.12.12). 
to t becomes n t: 

e.g., tin tod. (1.4.9); ban te (1.5.7). 
m d becomes n d: 

e.g., ddk§an dadhate (1.2.9); yajhdn dadhe (1.3.11). 
to dh becomes n dh: 

e.g., asmdbhyan dhunuhi (1.10.8); ddkqan dhrtavrata (1.15.6). 
to n becomes n n: 

e.g., hdvan nu (1.10.9); iddn no (1.13.7). 

(b) Final to is usually changed to to before a labial: e.g., tl$am pdhi 
(1.2.1); indram prcchd (1.4.4); sdmam piba (1.15.1); krdtum brhdntam 
(1.2.8); pu$dnam bhdgam (1.14.3); indram mahd (1.6.10); somydm 
mddhu (1.19.9); duritdm mdyi (1.23.22). 

[I noted however: sdm prajdyd (1.23.24); sdm magne (1.23.24); 
indram mahdyann (1.54.2).] 

6. Final s. 

(a) Final s becomes JihvSmulIya (h) before a guttural: 

e.g., nah leave (1.13.2); nah kdmam (1.16.9); dngirastamah kavir 

(1.31.2) ; hastinah khadathd (1.64.7). 

[I noted however: visqoh kdrmdr).i (1.22.19); ydbhih kr&dnum 
(1.112.21); pdtnwatas krdhi (1.14.7); mdyas krdhi (1.114.2).] 

(b) Final s becomes Upadhmanlya (6) before a labial: 

e.g., somapdh piba (1.4.2); dial} parijmann (1.6.9); nah pdvaka 

(1.12.10) ; mdruta & pibata (1.15.2). 

[I noted however: dbv&sah pusardtayah (1.23.10); vUvdtas pdri 
(1.7.10); brahmaipis pate (1.18.1); sddasas pdtim (1.18.6) piUvedds 
, paM (2.10.1); nos paraspds (2.9.2).] 

(c) Final « becomes & before 6: 

e.g., nah §akad (1.10.6); vdrupak fsarnsydnam (1.17.5); vah hdtrur 
(1.39.4); 6dva8a6 6n§miqas (1.145.1). 

[I noted however: mahah hdrmana (1.22.11).] 

(d) Final s becomes ? before ?: 

e.g., &atdpadbhis gddakvaih (1.116.4); rpitds sastir (1.164.48); ndki§ so 

(2.24.7) . 

(e) Final 8 remains before s: 

e.g., ddsusas sutdm (1.3.7); nas sdrasvati (1.3.10); dhdryos sded 

(1.7.2) ; vihvebhis somydm (1.14.10); dchinnapattrds sacantdm 

(1.22.11) ; cakkrdthus soma (1.164.19). 

[I noted however: yujyah sdkhd (1.22.19); nah si?aktu (1.18.2).] 

(f) Final s drops before initial s followed by a surd consonant: 

e.g., divd stave (1.92.7); na stutd (1.190.8) radha stwatt (2.22.3); 
stdvanebki stavase (1.169.8); vayd stdnan nd (1.169.4); nictna sthur 

(1.24.7 ) -,ndmabhi sparat (1.161.5). 

(g) Final s is often omitted before initial s followed by y or v or r: 
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e.g., jfxtti sy&m (1.116.25); yd syd (1.161.4); risarj,ya sydma (2.11.1); 
add svdr (1.105.3); saudhanoanasa svapasydyd (1.110.8); rdtha svdkvo 
(1.117.2); gavydva svadhyd (1.151.1) kd svid (1.182.7); dyaji?(ha svastl 
(2.9.6); vfsabhi sviduhavyair (1.173.2); apd srdtasd (1.51.11). 

(h) Final 8 of the ending as is often omitted before initial a: 

e.g., somapd sdkhe (1.30.12); pdntha samtah (1.35.11); dddhdna sadydh 
(1.122.7); vavrtya switaya (1.173.13); vrddhdsena smdd (1.186.8); 
svar§d sd (2.18.1). 

7. Final r. 

Final r drops before initial r, but the preceding short vowel is not 
lengthened: 

e.g., tribhl rdthaih (1.116.4); glrbhl rawxdm (1.128.8); uhathu rdjobkih 
(1.116.20). 
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FRANKLIN EDGERTON 
Yale University 

The hymn AV. 13.1 is addressed to Rohita, “the Ruddy One”. The KauMka 
Sutra 24.42 definitely states that Rohita is the Sun (tidily a ). Even without 
such confirmation, this equation would no doubt have been universally recog¬ 
nized. The whole thirteenth book, in fact, is devoted to the Sun; his other 
names (notably surya) and epithets abound in these hymns, including agni 
‘fire,’ of which the sun is of course standardly oneaspect. 

It has also been generally recognized that, notably in 13.1, Rohita is assimi¬ 
lated to an earthly king. 1 The hymn is, in fact, among other things, obviously 
a charm for a king; many of its verses are clearly addressed to the human 
king, or else put into his mouth; he is assimilated to the divine Rohita, the sun 
(like Louis XIV). It is also obvious, though not important for my present 
purpose, that the numerous forms and derivatives of the root ruh ‘mount,’ 
scattered through the hymn, play punningly on the word Rdhita. 

The tenth verse of this hymn seems to me capable of clearer analysis than 
it has received. It reads: 

y&s le viias t&pasah aaipbabhUodr 
vaisArp. gdyairtm Anu t& ikhguh 
t&s tvd viiantu mAnasA Sivbia 

sArpmAtA vatsd abhybtu rdhitah. 

This I render: 

“Your folk (subjects), which have assembled out of fervor, have come here, 
following the Calf, the gAyatrt. Let them enter into you with well-disposed thought; 
let the Ruddy Calf come hither with his mother.” 

The whole verse relates to the beginning of the sacrificial day, at dawn: it is 
addressed to the king, who is performing the morning rite. His vteah, “assem¬ 
bled out of fervor,” are his loyal and pious subjects, who flock to attend their 
ruler’s morning service. The magic charm is to cause them to “enter into” 
him, the king, with thoughts well-disposed towards him. That is, they are to 
assimilate themselves to him, spontaneously and gladly. In AV. 4.22.7, even 
more drastically, a king is told: “Eat the people!” (viAo addhi).* 

The king’s subjects have come to the morning service “following the Calf, 

1 M. Bloomfield, Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, SBE 42.207 ff., 661 ff.; most recently 
L. Renou, Hymnes sptculatifs du Vida [1966], 20311., 270f. 

* Bloomfield, to be sure, understands this to mean “eat the people (of your enemies).” 
But I agree with Whitney, who notes that this “is a frequent expression for the action 
of a ruler upon his subjects.” 
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the gdyatn." The Calf of course is the rising sun; voted . .. rohitah in the fourth 
pada leaves no doubt of this. 

What is the gdyatn ? It was a merit of Renou to recognize (I believe for the 
first time) that here it means the celebrated stanza RV. 3.62.10 (tdt savitur 
vdretyyam, etc.), otherwise known as the sdvitn, and traditionally regarded as 
the most distinguished verse of the Rigveda. It is, of course, supposed to be 
recited at sunrise by pious Hindus, even to this day. In AV. 10.8.10 it is not 
named, but in my opinion Renou is right in understanding it as the answer 
to the riddle of that verse: “(The Rigvedic stanza) which is employed in front 
and behind, which is employed in all cases and in every case, by which the 
sacrifice is extended forward (or perhaps, with Renou, in the east), that I ask 
you: which of the stanzas (jcdm) is it?” I agree with Renou that gdyatn has 
this same meaning in AV. 10.8.41, though here its use is of slight interest or 
value (as is also true of AV. 13.3.20). I t hink I have found another verse, AV. 
9.10.19, where, as in AV. 10.8.10, it is referred to without being named, though 
I have not found this verse so interpreted: 

Tc&h padArp mStrayi kalpdyanto 
’rdharctna cAk}pur viivam 6jcU 
trip&d brdhma pururdparp vi tasthe 
tina jivanti pradiiai cdlasrah. 

“Fashioning by measurement (one) (verse-) ‘foot’ of the stanza, with a half¬ 
stanza (i.e., two verse-'feet’) they fashioned all that stirs; with (all) three 
(verse-) ‘feet’ the brdhman (here Holy Word, Vedic utterance, = re) spread 
out many-formed; by that the four directions live.” It is evident that some 
Vedic verse of three “feet” is here alluded to in a riddle, as in AV. 10.8.10. 
Some might suggest that the three-pfida gdyatn meter is meant, in the ab¬ 
stract. But the key word is redh, singular. If any single fc is meant, what can 
it be but the gdyatn-sdvitnt And it surely fits the magniloquence of this stanza. 

To return to AV. 13.1.10: it remains to consider the fourth pSda, which 
invokes the “Ruddy Calf” (the sun) to “come hither with his mother.” Who 
is the “mother” of the sun? No interpreter of this verse seems, to the best of 
my knowledge, to have offered a clear answer. Quite a number of different 
answers might be suggested, if we were to search all mystic-mythic-specula¬ 
tive literature dealing with the sun.* But it is not necessary, and therefore seems 
to me not desirable, to look outside of this very stanza, since in its second 
pfida the feminine noun gdyatrirti is juxtaposed with vatedm, the “calf” = the 
sun. When therefore in the fourth p&da the “Ruddy Calf” is to “come hither 
with his mother,” does it not seem most natural to understand the gdyatn 

* I shall not attempt such a collection. Just by way of example, the sun is the son of 
Aditi in AV. 13.2.9 and 37 (cf. the epithet Aditya, which is in process of becoming a 
commonplace name of the sun, and occurs in this same hymn, 13.2.28, 29). He is the 
“calf" of Virftj in 13.1.33; the “embryo of women” (possibly the dawns; in the riddle- 
some 13.1.41 dawn seems most likely to be the cow who “has arisen, holding her calf 
[the sun] by the foot”) in 13.1.4; the “calf” Rohitais “born of night” in 13.3.26; and so on. 
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stanza as bis mother? 4 This sacred stanza was the necessary beginning of the 
morning service, the start of the ritual day. It was recited at dawn, just at or 
just before the sunrise. What more natural than to call it (as elsewhere the 
dawn is called) the sun’s mother? It may be going too far to attribute to the 
Vedic ritualists the notion that the sun might perhaps fail to rise if the g&yatrt 
were not recited at dawn; but its ritual position and importance surely justify 
the title of the sun’s mother. 

4 Perhaps Renou meant this, but if so he did not make it quite clear to me. His notes 
identify the “Veau” as the “soleil naissant” in p&da 2, the “soleil levant” in p&da 4; 
and the g&yatrt in p&da 2 as the “premi6re-n4e dee strophes,” referring to AV. 10.8.10 
and 41, i.e., the savitrt stanza; but he has no note on “avec sa mdre” in p&da 4. 
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M. B. EMENEAU 
University of California, Berkeley 

W. Norman Brown’s interests in Indie studies have been centered chiefly on other 
subjects than linguistic ones. Nevertheless, he has had linguistic interests as well, as 
his Prakrit lexical studies have demonstrated. Even more notably, he has furthered 
most actively the linguistic studies of the generations following his own, and this bou¬ 
quet of Dravidian linguistic blossoms from one whose studies he fostered, is intended to 
express gratitude and homage on a happy occasion. 

The Brahui etymologies included in Burrow and Emeneau’s A Dravidian 
Etymological Dictionary 1 have been drawn in the main from Bray’s work, 1 
with such deletions, changes, and additions as we were able to make. Addi¬ 
tions, on the whole, were few, since Bray’s work was thorough and capable. 
However, the lapse of some years since DED went to press has allowed a 
further intensive working-over of the Brahui vocabulary, and more Dravidian 
etymologies for Brahui words have come to light, some not obvious at first 
sight, some only possible, others certain. This has been made possible by a 
combination of two factors. (1) DED contains the collectanea of many years, 
arranged by word families; such a collection and arrangement in itself leads 
to new etymologies. (2) On the basis of this collection it has been possible to 
tabulate the material and state the phonetic correspondences between Brahui 
and the other Dravidian languages in a more certain way than was possible 
previously. The two factors have led to the envisaging of new possibilities 
for words for which Bray was unable to guess the etymology, and occasionally 
to the finding of more plausible or more well-evidenced etymologies than 
those which Bray provided. 

The process has been long and tedious. The results have been achieved too 
late to be incorporated in DED , since the printing arrangements did not 
allow substantial revisions in proof. It is hoped that a supplement will be 
issued in the future to contain these new Brahui etymologies, other overlooked 
items from earlier published material, and much material newly recorded in 
the field. Meanwhile some of the Brahui etymologies are of sufficient inde¬ 
pendent interest to warrant separate publication and some explanatory dis¬ 
cussion, because of the peculiarly isolated and anomalous position of the lan¬ 
guage and the hope that when all the comparative data have been extracted 
from Bray’s account, it may be possible to arrive at some solution of the prob¬ 
lem of the position of Brahui within the Dravidian family.* 

1 Referred to for short as DED; references to it are by the number of the entry. 

* Sir Denys Bray, The Brahui Language (Part III. Etymological Vocabulary), Delhi, 
1934. 

* Several other studies of mine have treated Brahui material with the same object in 
view: ‘Numerals in comparative linguistics (with special reference to Dravidian),’ 
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(1) danning ‘to cut’: 

dann- (pres, de-, neg. *dar- [dapp-, daM-], imperative da, dar, darak, past 
dare-) ‘to cut (of a knife), blight (as frost the crop), usurp (property), carry 
off (a prize), win, take away.’ Bray reverses the order of the meanings; he 
adds ‘take off, remove,’ but the example given has in fact a ‘cut’ meaning 
(‘the sword took his hand off’). I suspect that the order that I have given is 
more plausible, but no arguments based on meaning can be anything more 
than ad hoc. The new and certain, though not obvious, etymology is with 
DED 3127: Ta. net ( nSmt-) ‘to cut off, sever’; Ka. ner ‘to cut, cut off.’ The 
Brahui verb belongs to an irregular class (of six or more verbs with several 
sub-classes) which must be treated in detail elsewhere. However, most of the 
details of the irregular-looking forms of this verb are historically explicable 
from the etymology in terms of well-established phonetic correspondences. 

We now know for some of the languages 4 and can already assume for Proto- 
Dravidian, that a verbal base of the shape (C)VC- has this shape when no 
derivative suffix follows, but has an allomorph (C)VC- when there follow 
derivative suffixes beginning with vowels. Similar phenomena certainly occur 
in norms, but on this the details are not yet worked out for any language. 
Exx.: Ka. kir- ‘to scream, cry out,’ Te. cir- ‘to call’: Ta. kirdv- ‘to cry (as a 
peacock),’ Ko. kiry- ‘to shout’ (suffix * -t-), To. hire- id. (for the suffix, cf. 
Ka.), Ka. kiracu, kiricu, kirucu, kircu ‘to cry, shout, scream’ (DED 1323). 

Br. pdn- ‘to say, tell,* Kol. pa-na ‘language’: Ta. paiyi- ‘to speak, say, order,’ 
To. pond- ‘to talk in assembly’ (suffix uncertain, possibly * -l^nt-), Tu. paij,pini 
‘to say, narrate, teach,’ Te. panucu, pancu ‘to command, send,’ Kol. pank- 
‘to send’ (suffix * -Vkk-), Kui pand- ‘to send, commission’ (suffix uncertain) 
(DED 3212). 

Ta. nSrru ‘yesterday,’ Ko. ne-r (oblique net-) id., To. ine-r id.: Ta. 
nerunal, nerunai, nennal id., Br. dar5 id. (< * ner/r-V) (DED 3109). 6 

Given this allomorphy as demonstrated for many bases, we may assume 
for the base represented by Ta. Ka. nir a possible allomorph *ner- before a 
suffix beginning with a vowel. 

Some of the Brahui phonetic correspondences have been discussed in the 
paper on ‘Brahui demonstrative pronouns,’ especially * e > Br. e, * e > Br. 
a, and *n- > Br. d-. The first two need no further discussion here. 6 The third 
is of particular interest since there are now five certain instances: DED 3057 

Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, vol. 29 (Studies pre¬ 
sented to Yuen Ren Chao, 1957), pp. 1-10; ‘Brahui demonstrative pronouns’ (to be pub¬ 
lished in India); India and Historical Grammar (to be published by Annamalai University, 
India); ‘North Dravidian velar stops’ (to be published elsewhere). 

4 For Telugu, see Bh. Krishnamurti’s demonstration in ‘The history of vowel-length 
in Telugu verbal bases,’ JAOS 75 (1955). 237-52. 

4 This Brahui etymology has been discussed in ‘Brahui demonstrative pronouns.’ 

• *i > Br. I is seen in DED 769, 2855, 3627, 4552 (and also 651). *e > Br. a is seen in 
DED 451, 710,1645, 3109, 3608, 4234, and probably in 723, 2002; a few examples seem to 
show other developments, e.g. t, which need not be discussed here. 
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dir ‘water’: * ntr; 3106 ditar ‘blood’: Ta. neyttor, etc.; 3109 daro ‘yesterday’: 
Ta. nerunal, etc. (see above); 4228 der ‘who?’: Kur. nS, Malto nSre; da- ‘this’: 
Malto nd ‘that one here’ (:*&- ‘that’; see discussion in ‘Brahui demonstra¬ 
tive pronouns’); and one that is almost certain in spite of difficulty of 
detail, viz. DED 2371 dS ‘sun’: Ta. nayiru, Ka. nSsar ? These are in unexplained 
contrast with six instances of *n- > Br. n- (DED 2980, 3019, 3051, 3055, 
3064, 3089). The etymology now under consideration should be added as a 
certain instance to the group showing *n- > Br. d-. 

If we now apply these three etymological correspondences to the two allo- 
morphs of the base *ner- ~ *ner-, Brahui should show (net- and nor-, or) 
dSr- and dor-. The d- forms in fact appear in the present stem de-, and in the 
imperatives dor, darak , the past stem darS-, the hypothetical *dor- of the 
negative stems dapp- and datt- (with simplification of consonant clusters rpp 
and rtt), and presumably in the infinitive stem dann- (with either simplifica¬ 
tion of a cluster mn or an analogical form; more work is needed on this point). 
The imperative da must be analogical (to ba ‘come!’). Loss of r in the present 
stem dS- is still unexplained; either simplification of consonant clusters or 
analogy will emerge from detailed study of the whole class of irregular verbs. 
One other point still remains unsolved: does the short-vowel form *ner- appear 
because of a derivative suffix beginning with a vowel, which is now quite un¬ 
identifiable in Brahui, or is there some other still unidentified reason? 8 Study 
of the irregular verb class may resolve most of these unanswered questions. 
In spite of remaining difficulties, however, the etymology seems a good one. 
Certainly it is better than Bray’s suggestion of connection with Go. ( y)€tdnd 
‘to take.’ The phonological difficulties of his suggestion are insuperable, and 
connection of this Gondi stem St- with the items in DED 766 is good both 
phonologically and semantically. 8 

(2) Words with h -: 

Brahui h has always been a stumbling-block to etymologists. It has been 
recognized that in most of the instances with Dravidian etymologies initial 
h is unrepresented in the etyma. There have, however, been attempts to 
equate it with *k- (e.g., Bray connected Br. hailing with Ta. kol, etc.; see 
below), or with Gondi or Kuwi h- which resulted from PDr. *c-. 10 Phonetically 

7 DED 3009 dai ‘tongue’: Ta. na, ndvu, etc. is very problematical. 

* Any temptation to find the shortening condition in the past tense suffix -S- ( dari -) 
must of course be dissipated by the failure of this suffix and the other vocalic past tense 
suffix -6- to condition shortening of a long root vowel in other verbs; e.g. pin- ‘to say,’ 
past pdri--, hat- ‘to howl,’ past haUl-. 

* Bray was followed in the Gondi connection, with further implausible speculation, 
by E. H. Tuttle, JAOS 66 (1936).352. 

10 So Pierre Meile, Journal asiatique 234 (1943-5) .87-9, relying on too scanty etymolo¬ 
gies; he was followed by Krishnamurti, Telugu Verbal Bate*, §1.210. 

Of the items treated by Meile, Br. (h)unning ( hur -) ‘to look, consider’ is connected 
with Ta. unnu, uru further on in section 2, and not with Ta. car. 

Meile connected Br. ( h)ifing , barfing with Ta. ?ru. In DED it is placed with Ta. Sru 
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it turns out that Bray’s h in all positions is a glottal stop, with very few excep¬ 
tions (all non-Dravidian) in which h is the voiceless aspirate. This glottal 
stop is of various origins, since it occurs in words of non-Dravidian origin as 
well as in Dravidian words. For initial position in words of Dravidian origin 
Bray gives many examples of free variation between glottal stop and nothing. 
My observations showed glottal stop always present, but longer contact with 
Brahui speakers might well have shown Bray to be correct, and I suspect 
that fresh fieldwork might show that every word written with an initial vowel 
has a free variant with initial glottal stop. 

It is improbable that any glottal stop in a Brahui word of Dravidian origin 
will be represented by any phoneme in a Proto-Dravidian form. Certainly, 
the morpheme where one might expect to find a Brahui glottal stop as an 
inherited phoneme fails to show it, viz., the negative morpheme in the verb 
structure, where the Kui and Konda evidence seems to point in the direction 
of a Proto-Davidian glottal stop. 

A Brahui h in initial position, then, should be ignored in looking for etymo¬ 
logical connections. A lingering inhibition in this matter prevented the in¬ 
clusion of a few of Bray’s etymologies in DED, e.g., of haninging ‘to copulate 
(of human beings)’ with 69b, and of (h)uling, hulai-ing ‘to howl’ with 647. 
It also led to the double reference of (h)unning (hur-) ‘to look, look at, look 
for, wait for, consider’ to DED 2257, Ta. cur ‘to deliberate, consider, know,’ 
Te. cucu (cud-) ‘to see, observe,’ etc., and to DED 625 and 610, Ta. unnu 
‘to think, consider,’ uru ‘to pass in one’s mind, think,’ Ka. unkisu ‘to con¬ 
sider, observe, look at,’ etc. Only the latter is correct; moreover, the alterna¬ 
tion un-jur - in South Dravidian explains the allomorphy hunn-/hur- of 
Brahui. 

Several more examples follow here and in the next section. 


in 776, or alternatively with Ta. eru in 723; no criteria are at hand to decide between 
these two possibilities. However, Go. sSfdnd ‘to invade a country, enter or occupy 
a house/ on which Meile relied for evidence of a sibilant to which Br. h - should cor¬ 
respond, belongs with neither of these sets but with DED 2312, Ta. c2r, etc.; Br. r 
could go with PDR. *r, *r, or *r, but Go. r goes best with PDr. r, and the meaning con¬ 
nections, in fact, are much better. 

Br. (h)bringing , (h)tLr%nging fit better in meaning with DED 573a, Ka. urku , etc., 
than with DED 648, Ta. uru, etc. Kui sUga, which Meile cites as evidence for Br. h- 
developing from a sibilant, cannot be fitted into 648, on the basis of anything otherwise 
found there in the derivational morphology; in fact, Kui urpa and Kuwi tUa belong 
there. 

Br. ( h)arring was put by Meile with both Ta. aru (DED 266) and Go. sarrUnd (DED 
1951; Pa. Go. Kur. Malt.). DED put the Br. item in 266, which, according to my thesis 
about Br. A-, rules out connection of 266 and 1951. In fact, such connection, if it were 
admitted, would be the only piece of Meile’s evidence that actually looks in the direction 
of his phonological statement. 

On the Brahui phonetics, see Emeneau, ‘Phonetic observations on the Br&hai lan¬ 
guage/ BSOS 8.4 (1937).981-3. 
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hailing (pres, hale-, imperative hath, past halk-) n ‘to seize, hold, buy, over¬ 
take, detect, tack together (a tear); get caught, stick,’ is to be connected with 
DED 253: Ta. ala, etc., nearly all with meanings ‘to mingle, be united’; Te. 
alamu ‘to seize, lay hold of, take; mix with, be one with.’ 

hamping ‘to load up, load up and go, start, depart, be wiped out,’ hampifing 
‘to make to load, make to start off, help to load,’ hamp ‘start, starting’ are 
to be connected with DED 278, Ta. anuppu ‘to send’ (cf. especially Kur. 
ambna ‘to let go, send away, leave a place’). 

(h)eling ‘to spread out (carpet, tablecloth, clothes to dry)’ should probably 
be connected with DED 766, Ta. el, etc., especially Te. ercu ‘to set in order.’ 

hilh ‘fever’ 12 may belong with DED 432, Ta. ilaku, etc., one meaning of 
this group (found in Ta., Ma., Kod.) being ‘to shake’; unfortunately, none 
of the languages other than Brahui has the ‘fever’ meaning (at least, it is 
not recorded). 

(3) hining ‘to go’ and PDr. *ey > Br. i, e: 

hin- (pres, ka-, for which see DED 1195 and further etymological connec¬ 
tions in ‘North Dravidian velar stops’) ‘to go, depart, disappear, be past, pass 
beyond, be no longer fit for, flow, (stomach) has diarrhoea.’ 12 A possible ety¬ 
mology is with the group in DED 693: Ta. eytu ‘to approach, reach, obtain, 
be suitable,’ Ma. eytuka ‘to get, obtain,’ ettuka ‘to reach, arrive,’ Ka. aydu 
‘to approach, reach, go to, join, obtain, be suitable,’ Kod. ett- ‘to arrive,’ 
Tu. ettavuni ‘to reach, deliver,’ Te. ey(i)du, edu ‘to attain, go to, join, obtain; 
suit, be proper,’ Kol. end- ‘to arrive,’ Pa. ed- id., Go. (SR) evdnd ‘to reach,’ 
Kui epa (e<-) ‘to arrive, reach, overtake, be sufficient.’ 

Of the meanings of the verbs in this group, Kui’s ‘overtake’ is probably 
identical with the Brahui ‘pass beyond’; otherwise, the meanings as given are 
not very close. However, the meanings given for the Kurukh verb ka- (in 
DED 1195), with which the Brahui present stem kd- is cognate, agree in their 
general range with those of the Brahui suppletive verb. Moreover, the Malto 
verb Ml- (in DED 1195) means ‘to go, come to,’ which is very close to the 
meanings in DED 693. There can be no doubt, when the total statement of 
meanings for the two groups of etyma is taken into account, that semantically 
the connection is a good one; it would perhaps be even better if we were pro¬ 
vided with better definitions for some language or another, perhaps especially 
for Malto. 

11 Bray connected it wrongly with Ta. kol, etc. E. H. Tuttle rejected Bray’s suggestion 
{JAOS 56 [1936].354), but failed to find the correct etyma. 

11 Bray connects it with hailing ‘to seize,’ i.e. ‘a seizure’; the phonology is improbable. 
11 Bray suggests connection with Kuwi han- and Gondi hand-. Apart from the im¬ 
probable correspondence of the Br. vowel i with PDr. *a, h- in these two languages 
represents *c-; DED 2286. E. H. Tuttle (JAOS 56 [1936],355) followed Bray, with an 
implausible suggestion about the original construction of the form. Krishnamurti, 
op. cit., §1.15, also followed Bray, relying on Meile’s suggestion of Br. h- < *c-, which 
has been discussed in note 10. 
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Phonologically, Kolami has -n- to correspond with Brahui -n-. 

The Brahui correspondences of PDr. *ey in root-syllables are still not very 
certain, because of the few identifiable etymologies. I would suggest that the 
surest of these etymologies show two correspondences, i and e, the difference 
being probably a conditioned one which at this stage is not statable. 

Perhaps the most cogent of the etymologies is that which connects Br. 
pir ‘rain,’ pir dossing/banning ‘to rain’ with the items in DED 3610: Ta. pey 
‘to rain, fall (as dew or hail); pour down or into (tr.), discharge, shed,’ peyor 
‘to discharge,’ Ma. peyyuka ‘to rain, pour,’ Go. pin, (SR) pir ‘rain,’ Konda 
pir id., Kui piju id., Kuwi piyu id. (Ko., Kod., Kur., and Malt, have forms 
with o, which must be secondary to those with e). Krishnamurti ( Telugu 
Verbal Bases, §1.283) has already indicated that in Central Dravidian (here 
Go., Konda, Kui, Kuwi) PDr. *ey is represented by f. In this instance Brahui 
has the same development, and its form may well have the same suffix -r 
that is clearly found in Gondi and Konda. 14 

If this etymology proves to be cogent, it is warrant for the connection of 
Br. kin- with the forms with ey in DED 693. It is argued in section 4 that 
tin- ( tir-, ti-) ‘to give’ is to be derived from *tey-, as a third example of the 
phonetic correspondence suggested. 

The other correspondence suggested, but with much less certainty, for 
PDr. *ey is e. Another allomorph of tin- ‘to give’ is tS-\ in section 4 it is sug¬ 
gested that this too is from *tey-. Parallel to this is kg-, the corresponding 
allomorph of kann- (fair-) ‘to do, make’; kg- may be from *key-, as seen in 
DED 1628, Ta. cey, Ko. gey-, To. kiy-, Ka. key, gey, Kod. key-, Tu. gey-, Te. 
ceyu, Ga. key-, Go. ki-, kiy-, Konda ki-, Kui hi-, gi-. li 

(4) tining ‘to give’: 

tin- (tir-, negative ti-, pres, gt- [dialectal tg-), imperative ete, past ties-) ‘to 
give.’ This verb belongs to the irregular class which includes also donning 
(discussed in section 1). Not all problems can be solved or discussed here; 
as is said above, the class requires treatment as a whole elsewhere. This verb 
has not been included in DED, for the reason that all etymologies suggested 
earlier (including my own) are or seemed improbable, usually on phonological 
grounds. It seems clear that tining has two suppletive stems, one being St-, 
and that there is relation between some of the forms and some of those of the 
verb haling, hatining, etc. ‘to bring,’ the latter’s forms hatar-, hata being cor¬ 
rectly related with DED 2526, Ta. tarn, ‘to give,’ etc. 

14 DED 3610 did not include the Br. item, though Bray had already suggested the 
etymology. For *e as the original vowel (that of Ta. Ma. pey), cf. Krishnamurti, Lan¬ 
guage 34 (1958) .466. 

14 The relationship of the other allomorphs of the Br. verb, and the presence of k- 
rather than [x]- must be treated elsewhere. It might be suggested that in DED 3106 Br. 
ditar ‘blood’ has i from the *ey which is evidenced in Ta. neyttdr. However, no other 
form than the Tamil one has any evidence for anything but *e (Ka. nettar, etc.). Ta. 
neyttdr is probably a popular etymology (ney + tdr). If so, this is an example of PDr. 
*e > Br. t. 
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Bray connected titling (hr-) with Ta. taru, but was unable to sort out the 
various ‘give’ verbs or to provide a phonology. 1 * It now seems on close exam¬ 
ination that the connection with Ta. taru, etc., is correct and that the details 
of the Brahui irregularities make the etymology very convincing. 

The group of etyma represented by Ta. taru ‘to give,’ Ka. tar ‘to bring’ 
(DED 2526) has been made to include Te. teccu {tie-, tier-) ‘to bring’ by setting 
up a base *ta-, which has a derivative stem with suffix -y-, i.e., *ta-y- > *te-y-, 
whence the Te. te- forms. 17 It has been argued in section 3 of this paper, in 
dealing with hining, that *ey > Br. i. Phonologically, *tey- could, according 
to this suggestion, yield Br. ti- beside Te. te-, and *tey-r- (or the like) could 
yield Br. tir- beside Te. ter--, we should even have Br. ties- (with a past tense 
sibilant suffix) alongside Te. tecc-. u It was also suggested in section 3 that 
another Br. representative of PDr. *ey is i, and that this is found in this verb 
in ti-, the dialectal variant (‘used by the more wild Brahuis’) of the present 
stem. 

One of the problems of this widespread Dravidian verb is its meaning. 
Earlier 1 ' I pointed out the peculiar distribution of ‘give’ and ‘bring’ meanings. 
DED 2526 now gives a few further items. The distribution is: ‘give to 1st or 
2nd person’ Ta. Ma. To. Ko. Badaga Kod.; ‘give’ Ka. (uncommon, and clar¬ 
ification on its occurrence still needed); ‘bring’ Ta. (causative taruvi; prob¬ 
ably late and borrowed) Ka. Tu. Te. Go. Konda Kui Kuwi. The remnants in 
Kolami seem to be classifiable as ‘give,’ as did the tar- forms in the Br. com¬ 
pound hatining ‘to bring.’ The earlier interpretation, based in part on the 
association of the meaning fraction ‘to 1st or 2nd person’ with the irregularities 
that are involved in the vowel-length and the presence of r in some forms, 
and in part on what seemed a priori the easiest meaning development, was 
that the development should be assumed to be: ‘give to 1st or 2nd person’ > 
‘give’ > ‘bring.’ The overlap in Ta. (note the late causative) and in Ka. (un¬ 
certain as its value still is) look in this direction. The present addition of Br. 
lining ‘to give’ to the set of etyma adds the clinching piece of evidence. Re¬ 
tentions of ‘give’ meanings in the south and in the far-removed northern 
Brahui can methodologically be more easily interpreted as independent re¬ 
tentions of a general Dra vidian meaning than as independent developments 
from the ‘bring’ meaning; moreover, the ‘bring’ meanings now appear as a 

11 The Jhal&wan dialect forms of the probable future, viz. c0(, etc. (beside normal 
tird(, etc.), of which the stem seems to be merely c-, he connected with the verb *ci- 
‘to give’ ( DED 2138, Ta. f, etc.); the Jhalawan c- is probably merely a dialectal palatal¬ 
ized development of *ti -of the titling set of forms. In Language 21 (1945).193-5,1 adopted 
L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar’s hypothesis (Indian Antiquary 62 [1933]. 150) that ti- is related 
with •cl--, the phonological relationship of Br. t- to PDr. *c- is impossible. 

11 Cf. Emeneau, ‘Toda, a Dravidian language,' TPS 1957.39; I owe this to Krishna- 
murti, Telugu Verbal Bases, (1.249. For the stem forms with r, see my paper ‘The Dravid¬ 
ian verbs “come” and “give”,’ Language 21 (1945).184-213. 

•* For this past suffix, TPS 1957.35-46.—The suggestion that follows on the origin of 
ti- is intended to replace the explanation given in Language 21 (1945).195. 

>» See Language 21 (1945).199 f., 203 f. 
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development in the central area, a development that spread all over this area, 
but failed to penetrate (except late) into the marginal south and the marginal 
northern Brahui, and failed moreover to extinguish the Kolami remnants, 
which are the only traces of the verb so far reported or identified in the Kol.- 
Nk.-Pa.-Ga. subfamily. It may be further assumed that the retention of the 
‘give’ meaning in Brahui, as against the spread of the ‘bring’ meaning else¬ 
where in Central Dravidian, is evidence for the lines of communication between 
Brahui and central India having become thin prior to the establishment of the 
present distribution of meanings. 

When the evidence of the Brahui peculiarities of form is combined with 
that of meaning, it seems possible to arrive at a chronological statement 
about Brahui. In form this verb in Brahui is close in its derivational origin 
and its irregularities to Telugu, so uniquely close that we seem justified in 
positing close historical contact between the two languages. 80 This contact is 
later than the separation of Kui from the rest of the Dravidian family, since, 
as was demonstrated previously, it is only the Kui regularities that will ex¬ 
plain the origin of the irregularities (in this set of etyma) in all the other 
Dravidian languages, including Telugu and Brahui. Brahui, then, belongs 
with the other Dravidian languages as against Kui, and chronologically its 
connections with the other Dravidian languages must have been cut after 
the split-off of Kui, long enough after for the peculiarities of this verb to have 
developed in the Dravidian family minus Kui. On the other hand, Brahui 
and Telugu must have severed connections before the central Dravidian 
languages (including Telugu) developed the ‘bring’ meaning. The earliest 
Telugu literary texts (eleventh cent., a.d.), and also the inscriptions (evidence 
from circ. 892 a.d.), have only the ‘bring’ meaning. This provides a terminus 
of at the earliest the ninth century, a.d., but extrapolation by a few more 
centuries, perhaps even to the earliest Telugu inscriptions in the fifth century, 
a.d., is possibly in order. Unsatisfactorily indefinite as this is, it is in fact the 
only chronological indication so far arrived at for Brahui. 

Having presented what I think is the best possible etymology for Br. tining, 
I should mention another possibility which occurred to me earlier but which 
I think has much less to be said in its favor and which should be rejected in 
advance of anyone else suggesting it. 

DED 2833 has the following items: Ta. tirai ‘tribute,’ Ma. tira id., ‘taxes, 
offering, an inferior feast,’ To. tel- (tet-) ‘to pay (fine, debt),’ ter ‘compensation 
paid in buffaloes to man whose wife is taken by another,’ Ko. ter- (tet-) ‘to 
pay (debt),’ Ka. teru (tett-) ‘to pay,’ tere, terage, terige, terege ‘tribute, tax,’ 

10 Kurukh and Malto, with which Brahui is usually connected in North Dravidian, 
do not have this verb represented in DED 2526. Krishnamurti ( loc. cit.) has suggested 
that we should connect with DED 2526 Kur. lax-/ley- ‘to send, carry newly married girl 
out of village,’ Malt, tey- ‘to send’ (DED 2814). An ad hoc meaning connection would in 
fact be possible, and the phonology is unexceptionable. However, since, so far as I can 
see, the chronological construct of the text would not be affected by this addition of 
evidence, I shall not pursue the matter further here. 
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tera, teravu ‘price paid for a wife,’ tir{u) ‘to exchange, barter, pay, offer, pre¬ 
sent, give,’ Kod. ter- (tett-) ‘to pay (penalty),’ Tu. terige ‘taxes,’ tirmum ‘ex¬ 
change,’ Kui tehpa (teht -) ‘to repay, return, make restitution,’ n. ‘restitution, 
repaying.’ 

The Kannada meaning development for tir{u) would provide a link with 
the Brahui verb. The phonology is satisfactory as regards *t (> Br. t ) and 
*r (> Br. r). 

However, the root vowel causes difficulties. The Kannada form teru and its 
past stem tett- (backed up in all probability by the Kui form - ) are sound evi¬ 
dence that the PDr. root is to be reconstructed as *ter-. u The PDr. vowel *e 
is represented by Br. a in a number of very good etymologies (cf. note 6), as 
well as by a few seemingly good instances of Br. i. The conditioning contexts 
(if this is the explanation of the divergence) are not yet clear. 

So far, then, it would seem wise to keep an open mind as between Br. for- 
representing PDr. *ter- and its being connected with Te. teccu {t&r-, etc.)— 
everything else being equal. But, of course, everything else is not equal. The 
latter connection gives a better meaning equivalence, explains many of the 
irregular details of the Brahui verb in a way that the former does not, and in 
phonology is probably a little better than the former (in the present state of 
our knowledge). 

(5) Words with Ih : 

The voiceless lateral, written by Bray lh, n is a phoneme of somewhat rare 
occurrence. Etymologically in a number of examples it is one of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the two laterals, PDr. *1 and *1, which are more often repre¬ 
sented by Br. I or ll. The identifiable instances are pdlh ‘milk’ {*1; DED 3370); 
hath ‘seize!’ (imperative of hailing-, *1; DED 253; see section 2); hilh ‘fever’ 
l*V, DED 432; see section 2); tSlh ‘scorpion’ (*Z; DED 2855). pilhing ‘to 
squeeze’ is related only to Malto pilqe id. {DED 3437); it cannot be deter¬ 
mined whether the lateral represents PDr. *1 or *1. 

The morphophonemic alternation seen in hath, imperative of hailing ‘to 
seize,’ is seen also in two other parallel verb sets: khalh, imperative of khalling 
‘to strike,’ which has been dubiously connected with Ta. kol, etc. {DED 1772; 
*J ); tulh, imperative of titling (past tus-) ‘to sit, seat oneself, remain sitting, 
wait, dwell, calmly to do something, be made to sit, remain a maiden (un¬ 
married),’ which is to be connected with DED 2693, Ta. tuhcu ‘to sleep, rest 
without work, abide, stay,’ tuyil ‘to sleep, abide, stay,’ n. ‘sleep, dream, abid¬ 
ing, staying,’ etc. {*1 > lh). The verb palhing ‘to be boiling, on the boil, 
stewed’ has no etymology so far. 

Three words are either certainly or almost certainly of Indo-Aryan origin. 

n Krishnamurti, ‘Alternations i/e and u/o in South Dravidian,’ Language 34 (1958). 
458-68, does not treat this set of etyma. 

** Not well described by him; see my article referred to in note 10, in which I record 
that the phoneme is a voiceless lateral, made just in front of the alveolar ridge. 
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jalh ‘flame’ is given by Bray as from Ja(kl jail-, Sindhi jal- ‘to burn.’ About 
selh ‘winter’ he is less certain of the connection with Jatkl sial id., t hinking 
of connection with the group in DED 1990: Ta. ca\i, etc.; the Dravidian vowels 
present phonological difficulty, and the Indo-Aryan connection may be better. 
The verb illing, local variant ilhing, ‘to leave, let go, leave over, keep, give 
leave, allow,’ has beside it Baluchi il- and is thought to be from Persian hil-. 

Several Dravidian words remain. 

mdlh ‘smoke’ is put in DED 4215 with Kur. mojkha, mdsga ‘smoke,’ moj°- 
khnd, mosga’and, mos°gna ‘to create smoke, fumigate,’ Malt, moge ‘to smoke, 
emit smoke,’ mogje ‘to fumigate,’ mogtre ‘to cause to smoke,’ mogare ‘charcoal, 
soot.’ The first Malto form has a simplex stem mog-, which is not represented 
in Kurukh, and the derivative mog-j- with suffix -j- seems to be the basis, 
with metathesis, of Kur. mdjkh- and the rest. 

malh ‘son,’ for which Bray gives no convincing etymology, shows some 
similarity to the group DED 3768, which consists in the main of the stem 
*maka (Ta. maka ‘child, son or daughter’), which in most of the languages 
occurs with gender-suffixes, such as *-n masculine, *-l feminine. Malto has 
mage ‘boy,’ maqi ‘girl,’ maqo ‘small, young.’ 

These two Brahui words suggest that mdlh is derived from North Dravidian 
(or possibly even PDr.) *mok-, and malh from PDr. *maka-, and that *-k- 
may be taken as another source of Br. Ih. 

To these we may add hilh ‘fly,’ which is clearly related to DED 453, Ta. i, 
Ma. I cca, Ko. rp, To. vpy, Te. iga, Kol. Nk. nigga, Kur. €khd, all with the 
same meaning. Several suffixes are found in the group. To these we might 
think of adding another, a lateral (l or D, for Brahui. But it is now possible 
to connect Br. ]h directly with Kur. kh (< PDr. *-k-). That Brahui should 
show a closer relation to this other North Dravidian language than to other 
languages of the family is not unexpected. 

Finally, meUi ‘sheep’ should be examined. Bray made a tentative connec¬ 
tion with Persian mesh ‘ram, sheep,’ Sanskrit m€§a- id., or with Sanskrit 
mSdhra- ‘ram’ (lexical). The latter suggestion seems highly improbable. The 
former can certainly not be ruled out as an initial possibility, but, since it 
introduces still another origin for &, it should be avoided if another etymol¬ 
ogy can be found along the lines of correspondence already laid down. This 
now seems very easy. DED 4174 has forms with PDr. *-k- or *-kk- : Ka. meke 
‘she-goat,’ Te. meka, mSka, (early inscriptions) mreka ‘goat,’ Kol. Nk. me'ke 
id., Pa. mSva, (S) meya ‘she-goat,’ Ga. mSge ‘goat,’ Go. (M) mekd id. The 
Pa.-Ga. sub-family has clear evidence for *-k-, a most of the other languages 
for *-kk-. It is somewhat uncertain whether we should add {DED does so 
with a query) Kur. mSkh- (mikhy -) ‘to call, call after loudly, hail,’ Malt. m6q- ‘to 
bleat’; it makes no difference to our present point. There are, however, some 
points still unsolved. What is the origin of -r- in early Telugu mrSka ?* 4 It 

" Burrow and Bhattacharya, The Parji Language, p. 5. 

M I am indebted to Bh. Krishnamurti for my knowledge of this form, and for other 
discussion of the points involved. 
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looks like a typical instance of Telugu metathesis, derived from something 
like *m i/e/S r/r/t a A;-. No other Dravidian form can be adduced which would 
help in such a reconstruction, since Ta. mSakatm ‘ram,’ which is attested 
(according to Tamil Lexicon) only in the tenth century Civakacintamani, 
can hardly be anything but a borrowing from a hypothetical Sanskrit mesaka- ; 
this is presupposed by the lexical Sanskrit mSfikd ‘ewe’ and is fully expected 
as a derivative from Sanskrit mg?a- ‘ram, sheep,’ which is already Rigvedic 
and has a cognate in Avestan maS5a-. M It might be suggested for the Telugu 
form that it is a very early borrowing of Sanskrit m$?a-, remade with -ka- 
( 8varihe) and then yielding mreka through regular Telugu developments; it 
can hardly be a borrowing from a Prakrit *mSsaka- since this could hardly 
yield Te. -r- from -8-. Or is mreka merely an elegant hyper-archaism, such as 
is seen in truUu vis-4-vis tu\\u of the other languages (DED 2767; cf. Krish- 
namurti, Telugu Verbal Bases , §1.145)? Whatever the origin of -r- in mrfka, 
it is very possible that the Central Dravidian forms with -k- are borrowed 
from Telugu mika, since it is pointed out (by Krishnamurti) that sheep and 
goats are rare in this area. Even the Kannada form might be a borrowing 
from Telugu. It seems likely, however, that the Pa.-Ga. forms with PDr. 
*~k- (> -g-, etc.) are independent of those with PDr. *-kk- (> -k-). The prima 
fade statement, that Br. mSlh represents a PDr. *mSk/kk-, still on the whole 
seems plausible. 

We have, then, two instances (mdlh and malh) in which no other hypothesis 
seems possible except that Br. Ih represents PDr. a third (hilh) in which 
Br. ]h < PDr. (or Proto-North Dravidian) *-k- is the most economical hy¬ 
pothesis, and a fourth (mSlh) in which the prima fade hypothesis is that 
*-k- or *-kk- is the origin of lh. M 

* 5 Ta. miram ‘ram’ is attested (according to the Tamil Lexicon) only in an 18th century 
lexicon, and can be nothing but a borrowing from Sanskrit mesa-. On the other hand, 
lexical Sanskrit mSka- ‘goat’ is surely a borrowing from Dravidian. 

11 Krishnamurti has suggested that since hilh ‘fever’ is related with words that have 
l ... k (Ta. ilaku, etc.) and pilh- ‘to squeeze’ with Malt, pilq- that has *1/1. . . k, this 
combination of lateral and velar, resulting from loss of vowel in non-initial syllable, is 
the condition for the development of Ih in these two forms. The variant developments 
of laterals in Brahui should undoubtedly be explained by differential contexts, and this 
may well be one of the conditions. On the other hand, to invoke a possible but dubious 
*r of Te. mrika as providing another combination *t... k as the origin of Ih seems some¬ 
what unconvincing, since, in addition to the shaky origin of Telugu r in this word, PDr. 
*r has Br. r as its normal correspondence (DED 1348, 3440, 4169, ? 427, ? 723), and never 
a lateral. 
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LES DATES DU BHAGAVATAPURANA ET DU 
BHAGAVATAMAHATMYA 


JEAN FILLIOZAT 

Institut Frangais d’indologie, Pondichkry 

La date du Bhagavatapur&ifa a 4t4 trAs souvent discutAe non seulement 
par les indianistes modemes mais encore, avant eux, par des auteurs indiens 
des siAcles prAcAdents 1 qui contestaient qu’il appartint au groupe des grands 
purana compiles par Vyfisa et qui voulaient l’attribuer A Vopadeva. Cette 
demiAre opinion, quoiqu’acceptAe par Colebrooke, Bumouf et Wilson, s’est 
heurtAe au fait que Vopadeva vivait au xine siAcle, alors que Madhva, son 
contemporain peut Atre plus AgA, tenait le Bhagavata pour une autoritA vA- 
nArable et s’est heurtAe surtout A la mention du Bhagavata dans la liste des 
Purana qu’al-BirQni* avait reproduite au xie siAcle, comme on l’a relevA 
plusieurs fois.* D’un autre c6t4, les raisons de penser que le Bhdgavata ne 
pouvait Atre qu’un des grands pur&na les moins anciens ne manquaient pas. 
RSmSnuja, qui se rAfAre souvent au Vi?nupurdna, ne le cite pas. Ce ne peut 
Atre parce qu’il n’existait pas de son temps, puisque Ramanuja Atait un con¬ 
temporain plus jeune d’al-Birunl. 11 faut croire qu’il ne lui attribuait pas la 
mAme autoritA qu’au Visnupurana, bien qu’il renchArit sur ce dernier texte 
dans l’exaltation de Vi§nu et de la devotion A Kj-sna. De plus, le Bhagavata 
se distingue nettement des autres purdrja comme oeuvre poAtique et, A cet 
Agard, s’AlAve grandement au dessus de leur teme littArature. 

Or, Alkondavilli Govindficarya, dAs 1902, a fait une remarque qui a passA 
trop souvent inapergue ou qui n’a pas AtA suffisamment exploits: le Bhdgavata 
(xi, 5.38-41) fait, sous la forme prophAtique que les purana donnent volontiers 
A leurs exposes, allusion aux dAvots du pays tamoul, pays dont il dAtaille 
les regions par 1’AnumAration des riviAres dont les dAvots boivent l’eau. Les 
plus grands de ces dAvots sont nAcessairement les saints vaisnava fameux: les 
ALvar. 4 Govindacarya ne doutait pas qu’il s’aglt d’une rAelle prophAtie. Mais 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar,® identifiant les riviAreB et les saints appartenant 

1 Cf. Eug. Bumouf, Le Bhdgavata Pur&zia , tome I, Paris 1840, p. LXI-XCVI. Srldhara, 
vers 1400, en commentant le texte s’dlevait d4jA contre ceux qui contestaient qu’il eOt 
la mAme autoritA que les autres grands puraiia. Cf. aussi Wintemitz, A History of Indian 
Literature, t.I, Calcutta, 1927, p. 555. 

* Cf. Sachau, I, p. 130. 

* Cf. notamment J. N. Farquhar, An Outline of the Religious Literature of India, 
Oxford, 1920, p. 231.—A. D. Pusalker a rAsumA les opinions de nombre d’auteure sur la 
date du Bhdgavata et donnA la bibliographic correspondante dans Studies in Epics and 
Puranas of India, Bombay, 1955, p. 214-216. 

4 A. Govindacarya, The Holy Lives of the Azhvdrs or the Dr&vida Saints, Mysore, 1902, 
p. XXI et 191 et suiv. 

4 Early History of Vaishnavism in South India, Madras, 1920, p. 7-11. 
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respectivement aux regions arros4es par elles, a soulign4 que le Bhagavata 
devait 4tre d’une date post4rieure aux ALvar ou que le chapitre 4tait interpol4. 
II remarquait en outre, qu’en cas d’interpolation celle-ci aurait 4t4 relative- 
ment ancienne, VedfintadeMka au xrve sifecle se servant de l’autorit4 du 
passage comme 4tant celle m4me du Bhagavata. Enfin, il appelait l’attention 
sur le fait que le Padmajmrana pr4sente un texte oil la Bhakti, sous la forme 
d’une jeune femme en d4tresse, declare 4tre n4e dans le Dravida, avoir grandi 
dans le KarnStaka et v4cu dans le MahfirSstra et le Gurjara. 

S. N. Dasgupta a adopts les indications de Krishnaswami Aiyangar® mais 
s’est r4f4r4, pour le passage oil la Bhakti proclame qu’elle est n4e dans le 
Drfivida, non au Padmapuraija mais au Bh&gavatamdhdtmya oil il figure aussi. 

R. G. Bhandarkar, 7 en 1913, n’4tait pas au courant de la remarque de Go- 
vindacarya et elle n’avait pas encore 4t4 d4velopp4e par Krishnaswami Aiyan¬ 
gar. A propos des ALvar, il relfeve que la MvJcundamdld, oeuvre sanskrite de 
Kula£ekhara, un des ALvar, contient un vers du Bhdgavata (xi, 2.36) et il 
suppose que Kula£ekhara 4tait le m4me qu’un roi du xn&me sifecle mentionn4 
dans une inscription de Naregal, dans le district de Dharvar, sous le nom de 
KulaSekharahka. 

R. C. Hazra, dans ses importantes Studies in the Puranic Records on Hindu 
Rites and Customs ,® a fait une 4tude d4taill4e de la question de la date du 
Bhdgavata, mais, tout en citant Farquhar, il a pass4 sous silence tout ce qui 
concemait une origine m4ridionale du texte et son allusion aux saints tamouls. 
Pour lui, le texte ne peut 4tre post4rieur & 600 mais peut avoir subi des r4- 
visions. 

La question m4rite d’4tre reprise et examin4e dans ses cons4quences chro- 
nologiques. 

Le passage du Bhagavata est le suivant: 

xi, 5.38. kft&disu praja rajan • kal&v icchanii sapibhavam / 
kalau khalu bhaviqyanti ndr&yartaparayaxidh // 

39. kvacit kvacin mah&r&ja dravilesu 10 ca bhtirttah / 
i&mraparpx nadl yatra kftamala payasvini // 

* A History of Indian Philosophy, t.m, Cambridge, 1940, p. 62 et note 1. Das Gupta 
ne renvoie pas & la publication de K.A. mais en reproduit les donn&s avec quelques 
malentendus: il a substitu4 des pays de Krtamala et de Mahanada, qui n’existent pas, 
aux riviSres Krtamala et Mah&nadI et r£p6t6 par erreur le nom de PeriyaLvar en repro- 
duisant une indication de K.A. oil il est question du PeriyaRu. Dans la note il a suivi 
K.A. qui dit a tort que Vedantadegika a “cit4” le passage du Bhdgavata dans le Rahasya- 
trayas&ra. Il a ajout<5 que le Prapannamrta mentionnait trois autres saints ayant pr6c4d6 
les ALvar, mais il s’agit en r4alit4 des trois premiers Alvar des listes classiques. 

7 Vaifpavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, Grundriss der indoarischen 
Philologie, Strassburg, 1913. Collected works, Vol. iv, Poona, 1929, p. 68-71. 

* Dacca, 1940, p. 52-57. 

' Le discours est adress4 au roi de Mithila Nimi. 

10 Variante: dravidefu. Srldhara: dramje^u, Vijayadhvaja: dramilepu, Viraraghava: 
dramitjequ. 
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40. kaverl ca mahdpupyd pralici ca mahdnad li 11 / 

ye pibanti jalary, tdsdrp manujd manujekvara // 

41. prayo bhaktd bhagavati vasudeve ’maldtaydh / 

“38. Dans les Ages cosmiques, A commencer par le Kfta, les creatures, 6 roi, 
dAsirent la naissance dans l’&ge Kali. 

Dans l’Age Kali, en effet, ils deviendront entiArement vouAs A NArAyapa, 

39. en toutes sortes d’endroits, 6 grand roi, et, chez les Dravidiens, en nombre. 

LA oA il y a la riviAre TamraparpI, la KftamAlA, la PayasvinI, 

40. et la KAverl de grande saintetA, et la Mah&nadf occidentale, les hommes 

qui boivent leur eau, 6 seigneur des hommes, 

41. sont intensAment des dAvots aux coeurs purs, A l’Agard du Bienheureux 

VAsudeva.” 

VedantadeSika, commence ainsi son Guruparampardsara , 12 qui est la pre¬ 
miere partie de son Rahasyatrayasdra : 

gurubhyas tadgurubhyai ca namovdkam adhlmahe 11 / 

vfpimahe ca tatrddyau darppati jagatdrp pail // 

poykaimuNi puiattdr peydLvdr tap 

porunal varuii kurukicaN viftuciltaN 

tuyya kulacekaraNampanandtaN 

Rop{ara{ippo{% maLicai canta coti 

vaiyarn eldmaRai vifanka vd\ vll Intu 

mahkaiyar kdN eNRivarkap makiLntu pd\un 

ceyya tamiL mdlaikandnteliyavdti t 

teliydta maRainilahkal telikiNRdm i // / // 

“Aux guru et A leurs guru, adoration! A cette formule nous nous rallions et nous 
faisons Alection, ici bas, d’abord des Apoux maltres du monde! 

Poykaimuni, Put attar, PSyALvAr, 

le Seigneur de Kuruku qui est venu A la fralche TAmraparnl (NammiLvir), Celui 
dont la pensAe est Vi?pu (PeriyALvAr), 
le pur KulaSekhara, notre protecteur le Chanteur (TirupApALvAr), 
celui qui est la PoussiAre des pieds des dAvAts (Toptaratippoti), 
la lumiAre venue A MaLicai (TirumaLicaiyALvAr), celui qui, tenant 
i’ApAe et la pique pour faire briller le Veda dans le monde entier, 
fut 1’Apoux de la jeune fille (TirumaAkaiyALvAr), en cherchant A 
comprendre les guirlandes tamoules accomplies chantAes par eux 
dans la joie, nous comprenons les passages obscurs du Veda.” 

VedfintadeAika n’invoque done pas directement le Bhagavata mais le rappelle 
en Avoquant NammALvar, sous le nom de “Seigneur de Kuruku/ 1 sa ville 
natale, et comme venu au frais Porunal, tandis que le Bhdgavata le dAsignait 
prAcisAment comme Atant 14 oil il y a la TAmraparnl. Le commentateur Ve- 
d4ntarAmanuja (xvne sifccle), expliquant le Guruparampardsara dans sa 

11 Com. de VlrarAghava: pratici suravartmagd. 

** fid. de SuipdappAlaya, 1910, avec la Bfhadguruparampardsvadinl par VedAntarA- 
mAnuja. 

13 Le commentaire indique une autre lecture adhimahi qu’il considAre comme faisant 
difficultA et repousse. La forme adhimahi serait l’imparfait moyen de dhI- mais on attend 
le prAsent comme dans vrnimahe. II s’agit done de la racine i avec adhi-. 
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Brhadguruparampardsvadinl, cite, lui, et discute le passage du Bhdgavata. II 
indique que les trois premiers ALvSr de la parampara ne sont pas vis£s dans 
le Bhdgavata parce que celui-ci 6voque les saints de l’&ge Kali, alors que ceux-ci 
sont du Dvfiparayuga. II identifie la PayasvinI au PSlSRu et pense que le 
passage du Bhdgavata, passage qu’il tient pour prophStique, vise, en tant 
que d4v6ts de la region du PSlSRu, les dcdrya, k commencer par &ribhd$yakdra, 
c’est 4 dire RSmSnuja. II identifie la Kj-tamalS avec la riviere de Madhura- 
purl, c’est k dire le Vaikai. II ne parle pas de la MahSnadl occidentale, mais 
nomme les lieux saints illustrgs par les d6v6ts vaignava auprfes de la KSveri. 14 
R est probable que c’est chez lui que GovindScSrya a pris ses renseignements 
car, lui non plus, ne cite pas le passage du Bhdgavata au dels de ce qui con- 
ceme la Kfiverl. 

Les commentateurs du Bhdgavata n’ont que peu ou point d’observations 
sur ce texte. Seul, Vijayadhvaja, dans sa Padaratndvall, u explique que la 
pratlcl MahSnadl est la Vetravatl coulant du VSrahaksetra vers 1’OcSan 
occidental, aprfcs avoir coupl le Sahyagiri. 1 * Le Sahyagiri ou SahySdri est la 
chaine des Ghfit occidentaux. La Vetravatl Stant un affluent de la Yamuna 
(Betwa des cartes anglaises) est hors de question. C’est Netravatl qu’il fau- 
drait lire, comme me le fait observer M. N. R. Bhatt, cette Netravatl Stant 
en effet connue dans le Sud du pays kannada, ainsi que l’indique Kittel dans 
son dictionnaire. Mais c’est IS la rivifere de Mahgalur et on ne peut identifier 
celle-ci avec la “grande rivifere occidentale” du pays dravida. Nous ne pouvons 
done suivre Vijayadhvaja dans son identification et c’est le PeriySRu dont 
le nom est synonyme en tamoul k celui de MahSnadl, qui le traduit, que nous 
devons reconnaltre dans cette pratlcl MahSnadl du pays dravida. 17 C’est IS 
la rivi&re du pays de KulaSekhara SLvSr. 

L’identification de la KrtamSlS avec le Vaiyai ou Vaikai peut sembler faire 
difficulty, quoique donnSe par VedSntarSmSnuja, car le Vaiyai est ordinaire- 
ment nommS Vegavatl en Sanskrit. 18 Le MaturaittamiLppSrakarddi (1956) 
sous kirutamdlai-(d) ne fait pas identification et se borne S donner en tamoul 
indication des Pwrdijn d’aprfes laquelle la KrtamSlS coule du Malaya. 18 Mais 

14 P. 18: Tirukkutantai, c’est k dire Kumbakonam, et Tiruvfilitirunakari, k une dizaine 
de kilometres de ClRk&Li. 

11 Ed. Kr^naSastrl, Bombay, 1892. M. R. V. Joshi a bien voulu me signaler qu’un 
commentaire hindi remarque sur ce passage que Sa^hakopa (c’est k dire Namm&Lv&r) 
et R&mfinuja sont des regions en question. 

'* pratlcl mahfinadl nfimnfi vetravatl v&rahak^etrfit sahyagirim bhittva pfificimasa- 
mudrarp syandam&n& / 

17 Dans leure traductions, A. Roussel et J. M. Sanyal ont tous deux pris k tort pratlcl 
pour un nom de rivi&re distincte, alors qu’il s’agit de l’adjectif destine k distinguer 
cette Mab&nadI occidentale de la Mahfinadl plus connue de l’Orissa. S. Subbarau, de 
son cdt4, a correctement traduit. 

M Notamment partout dans le Hdldsyavtfihalmya traduisant en Sanskrit le Tiruvilaiyi- 
taRpurOpam de ParaficSti. 

“ Brakm&xufa- II, 16.36; Vitt w- II, 3, 12 (kj-tamaUiiamraparxiipramukM malayodbha- 
vih). 
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il serait strange que le Bhdgavata n’ait pas nomm6 le Vaiyai* 0 4 c6t4 de la 
Tfimraparnl et de la Kfiveri et ait indiqu<$ 4 sa place quelque riviere moins 
importante. II faut admettre que les deux noms de Kftamala et de Vegavatl 
ont 6t6 employes tour 4 tour pour designer en Sanskrit le Vaiyai. 

La correspondance de la Payasvinl, la “Laiteuse,” avec le PalaRu, la 
“riviere de lait” est 6vidente. 

Les promoteurs de la bhakti vishnouite au pays Dravida 04 coulent ces 
riviferes sont bien les ALvar, c’est done bien en songeant 4 eux que le passage 
du Bhagavata qui fait allusion aux bhakta de ce pays a 6t6 compost, apr&s 
l’6poque de leur floraison 4 tous, c’est 4 dire aprfes le xe sifecle. II est possible 
a priori que ce passage soit ajoute apr&s coup au texte r4dig4 plus ancienne- 
ment dans son ensemble. Les £14ments de la 14gende de Kj-sna auxquels se 
teferent les ALvSr, notamment PeriyaLvar, sont justement tels que les pte- 
sente le Bhdgavata. Ils sont empruntes au Nord de l’lnde car les jeux de Kpsna, 
pour les ALvar, se d<5roulent aux bords de la YamunS et le Bhdgavata pourrait 
avoir 4t4 la source d’inspiration des ALvar dans laquelle on aurait incorpote 
plus tard une allusion 4 ces divots eux-m^mes. II pourrait avoir 4t4 un livre 
du groupe religieux des BhSgavata dont l’existence est attests d4j4 vers 100 
avant l’fcre chtetienne par l’inscription fameuse d’Heliodora. En faveur de 
cette hypothfese on peut noter que la connaissance de textes Sanskrits n’est 
pas douteuse au pays tamoul, et chez les saints vishnouites en particulier, 
vu le nombre d’expressions sanskrites qui figurent dans leur vocabulaire. 
Cependant il est plus simple d’admettre—en faisant lYconomie d’une hypo- 
th&se d’interpolation qui ne s’impose nullement—que le Bhdgavatapurana a 
6t4 compost au pays tamoul dans la p4riode o4 la bhakti avait 4t4 exaltee 
par les hymnes des ALvfir et oh se d^veloppait la vogue de literature sanskrite 
qui, dans le milieu vaisnava, apparait vers 1000 avec Nathamuni, collecteur 
des oeuvres de NammaLvar, et grandit avec RSmanuja, natif de Srlperumpu- 
tur entre MayilapQr et Kaficipuram, admirateur des ALv4r et leur interprfete 
philosophique mais qui n’a 4crit qu’en Sanskrit. La date la plus vraisemblable 
pour le Bhdgavata parait done £tre le x6me sifecle. EUe est assez tardive pour 
rendre compte de la connaissance des ALvar dont la po£sie ardente 6tait bien 
de nature 4 inspirer le pofete du purdrja. Elle est assez haute pour qu’au xie 
sifecle un texte aussi admirable que le Bhdgavatapuraija ait d6j4 6t4 incorpote 
dans une liste des grands puraija recueillie par al-Birunl. 

Quant au passage du Bhdgavatam&hdtmya inclus dans 1 ’Uttarakharjda du 
Padmapurana ou accompagnant des Editions du Bhdgavatapurdija, passage o4 
la Bhakti resume son histoire, il peut 6tre date d’lme fa$on encore plus cer- 
taine et le schema qu’il donne de cette histoire s’avfcre exact. 

Narada y raconte qu’il a erte partout et constate le pitoyable 4tat de la 
religion. Il a finalement rencontte sur les bords de la Yamuna, auprfes de deux 

“ La forme Vaiyai est la plus ancieune. Vaikai n’est attests qu’aprfes la p^riode dite 
du Sangam. Dans le Tamil Lexicon le renvoi de Vaiyai 4 Vaikai at l’dtymologie de vaikai 
comme venant de skr. vegavatl ne sont done pas legitimes. 
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gargons paraissant morts, une fille 4plor4e que cent femmes aspergeaient 
d’eau et ranimaient. II lui a demands qui elle 4tait et qui 6taient ces gar gone 
et ces femmes. Elle a r4pondu alors: 

Padma- Uttarakhanda 189.51, Bhagavatamahatmya 1, 45-50. 

Bdlovdca 11 

aharfi bhaktir iti khydtd imau me tanayau matau // 
jfidnavairdgyandmdnau kdlayogena jarjar au // 
gatig&dyah saritak cemd mateevartharp samdgatdh / 
tathapi na ca me kreyah sevitayah surair api // 
iddnirp kfpu madvartdm 21 saciitas tvam tapodhana / 
vdrtd me vitaiapy asti tdrp krutvd sukham dvaha // 
utpannd dr&vitje sdharp vrddhirp karnd{ake gold / 
kvacit kvacin mahdra${re gurjare jirpatdrp gata // 
taira ghorakaler yogdt pdkhapdaih khapd^hgakd / 
durbal&ham dram jdta putrabhydrp 8aha mandatdm n // 
vrnddvanam punah prdpya navineva surupinl / 
jdtdharp yuvatl samyakpre§\harupd sdrppratam // 
imau tu kayitdv atra sutau me klikyatah kramdt / 
idarp ethdnarp parityajya videkarp gamyate maya // 

“La fille dit: “Je m’appelle Bhakti, ces deux 1& sont connus comme mes fils, ils se 
nomment Jfi&na et Vair&gya (Connaissance et Absence de Passion). Ils sont 
us£s par le temps. 

Et celles-ci sont les rivieres, Ganga et les autres, r^unies pour me servir, mais je 
ne serais pas mieux servie m6me par les dieux. 

Ecoute & present ma vie de tout ton coeur, 6 tr^sor d’asc^tisme. Ma carrtere est 
longue. L’ayant entendue, procure moi le bien 4tre. 

N6e dans le Dravi<ja, j’ai grandi dans le Kargltyaka. Qh et 1&, dans le Mahar&?tra, 
dans le Gurjara, j’ai vieilli. 

LA, par l’effet du terrible &ge Kali, j ’ai 6t4 mutil^e par des h£r£tiques. Longtemps 
affaiblie, je suis, avec mes deux fils, tomb4e en langueur. 

Venue ensuite h Vrndfivana, comme renouvel^e, toute belle, je suis devenue jeune, 
de la plus parfaitement aimable beauts, vraiment, aujourd’hui. 

Mais ils gisent ici ces deux fils de moi-m&ne accabl^e de fatigue. Quittant ce lieu, 
je vais & 1 stranger.” 

La suite du texte expose que Jfifina et VairSgya sont ranim£s par la recita¬ 
tion du Bhdgavatapuraija. 

La courte description de la carrifere de la Bhakti qu’offrent ces lignes est 
habituellement cit4e seulement pom: noter qu’il existe une tradition relative 
k sa naissance au pays tamoul. Mais ces lignes m4ritent de nous arrGter da- 
vantage. 

Leur date ne peut £tre que posterieure au renouveau de la Bhakti k Vrndfi¬ 
vana or ce renouveau est bien connu: il est dti principalement k l’initiative de 
Caitanya (1485-1533). Ce sont ses disciples, principalement Rflpagosvamin, 
Sanatanagosvfimin et Jivagosvfimin, qui, fi son instigation, s’installfcrent fi 
Vrndfivana, recherchferent au pays de Mathurfi et livrfcrent k la devotion des 

** Var. madv&kyam. 
n Var. sammatam. 
u Var. tu. 
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pAlerins dans des temples nouveaux les sites d61aiss6s de la 14gende de Krsna. 
Ils y ont rAussi aprAs sa mort, sous le rAgne d’Akbar, et c’est grAce A la to¬ 
lerance de celui-ci et mAme A sa sympathie que cette restauration du culte 
de Krsna sur les lieux fameux de ses exploits et de ses amours avec les gojn 
a pu avoir rAellement lieu. Akbar a lui-mAme visits en 1573 ces disciples k 
Vj-ndavana. C’etait jadis MahmQd de Ghazna qui, au xie siAcle, avait dAvaste 
Mathura et ses lieux saints. 

L’Atat prolongA de langueur oil Atait tombAe la Bhakti avant ce retour A la 
jeunesse se rapporte A la pAriode intermAdiaire oA, sous les princes musulmans 
hostiles aux “infidAles” et dans des temps de trouble, aucune renaissance re- 
ligieuse krishnaite n’avait AtA possible. II ne semble pas cependant que le 
texte ait eu en vue prAcisAment l’incursion de Mahmud quand il a fait dire 
A la Bhakti qu’elle avait AtA mutilAe par les hArAtiques. La designation de 
pasarjxia ne s’applique pas d’ordinaire aux etrangers, lesquels sont des mleccha, 
et, dans un vers precedent (37 dans P., 34 dans Bh.m.) c’est sous le nom de 
Yavana que sont dAsignAs les Musulmans qui mettent obstacle A l’ordre social 
des asrama ou stages de la vie. Dans la litterature de l’ecole de Caitanya, 24 
comme en Sanskrit classique, les pasaydai-iri) sont les sectaires que l’on rA- 
prouve. D’ailleurs, ce n’est pas du pays de Vpidavana que le texte fait le 
lieu de la mutilation. II la place au Gurjara, sinon au Maharastra. Gurjara, 
surtout figurant A cdte de MahArAs(ra, designe le Gujrat. C’est aussi un an- 
cien nom du RAjputana. Or, au moment oil Caitanya avait fait ranimer la 
Bhakti A Vrndavana, le grand poAte NarasimhadSsa Mehta (1415-1481) 
I’avait dejA exaltAe lui-mAme, precisement au GujrAt, 1A oA la legende an- 
cienne avait localise, A DvAraka, la capitale de Krsna. D’autre part, au temps 
de Caitanya, c’est au RSjpAtfina, comme plus tard A Vrndavana puis A Dvfi- 
raka, que la princesse rAjpoute MlrAbSi a chante en hindi et en gujrati sa 
devotion pour Krsna. C’est au Rajput&na aussi qu’elle a ete en butte A l’ani- 
mosite de son beau-frAre, ardent givaite et, justement, dans le discours de 
NArada qui pr4cAde les paroles attribuees A la Bhakti, un des pires maux de 
l’Age Kali est le fait que “des gens A hautes piques, des brAhmanes A piques 
de Siva, des femmes passionn4es pour qui les cheveux sont une douleur 26 se 
voient par toute la Terre” 26 Manifestement, que le Gurjara ait 4t4 le GujrAf 

M Cf. Srlharidfis D5b, £risrigau(iiya-vai$iiava-abhidh&na, Calcutta, sans date (recent). 

“ On peut coraprendre “portant cheveux et piques,” mais ce n’est pas l’usage chez 
les femmes. M. N. R. Bhatt me fait remarquer qu’il peut s’agir de femmes qui ont coup4 
leur chevelure en entrant dans une sects h6t£rodoxe comme le jainisme oh, m6me, les 
cheveux sont parfois arrach&. Dans l’gdition du Padma- un vers ajout6 entre crochets 
tente d’expliquer autrement: en posant les significations de anna, vikraya, veda et 
bhaga, respectivement pour ofta, iula Hva et keia, il r£duit le vers du texte k faire allusion 
(ce qui est frequent, en effet, dans la description des maux du Kaliyuga) k la vente de 
nourriture par le peuple, k la vente du Veda par les brAhmanes et k la prostitution pour 
les femmes. 

* Padma-, Utt. 189.39: at{aiul& janapad&h iivaiuld dvij&tayah / 

kdminyah keiaiUlinyo drsyante bhuvi sarvatah // 

Var. (adoptee aussi dans Bh.m. 1.36): . . . keiaiulinyo sambhavanti kaldv iha. 
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seul ou leGujr&t et le Rajputana tout ensemble, l’auteur, en disant que la 
Bhakti avait 6t4, au Gurjara, mutil4e par les h4r6tiques, songeait surtout 
aux givaltes, lesquels apparemment n’ont gugre laissg, non plus que les Jain, 
se manifester la devotion 4 Kfsna avant l’gpoque de NarasimhadSsa Mehta* 7 
et qui ont persecute MlrSbai. 

Le reste va de soi. Le mouvement tamoul de bhakti est le plus ancienne- 
ment attests avec grande ampleur. II se manifesto par l’oeuvre considerable 
et 4clatante des ALvar qui temoigne chez eux de la connaissance de la Bhaga- 
vadgltd et de la 14gende de Kfsna localisge au Nord et 4 l’Ouest. Or la littera- 
ture des ALvSr n’est pr4c4d4e par aucune autre 4 present conservge qui lui 
soit comparable. Ce mouvement tamoul de devotion est celui dont Caitanya 
lui-mfime a pu constater la force dans son voyage au Sud et qui lui a fourai le 
texte Sanskrit du Kr$naJcarndmjia qu’il a rapporte au Bengale. C’est sur lui 
que s’est fond4e religieusement l’ecole de Ramanuja qui en a porte l’ardeur 
au pays kannada, 4 MglukOte oh il s’est exile pendant la persecution Cola qui 
a s4vi 4 Srirangam. C’est sur lui encore que semble bien reposer l’inspiration 
du Bh&gavatapurarja lui-mgme. 

C’est bien en ce pays kannada, au Karnataka, que la devotion vishnouite 
s’est developpee aprgs avoir fleuri au pays tamoul, au DrSvida. C’est sous 
Vlra Ballala II des Hoysala (1173-1220) que Rudrabhatta, br&hmane smSrta, 
a compose sur la vie de Kpsna son Jagannathavijaya. Au xine sifecle, le mouve¬ 
ment philosophique de Madhva, quoique sans un elan aussi ardent, a favorise 
au pays kannada aussi la devotion vishnouite. Le troisigme successeur de 
Madhva, Naraharitlrtha, en 1281, a chante Visnu en kannada. 

Enfin, au MahSrSstra, le culte de VithobS,* 8 le Visnu de Pandharpur, lieu 
saint d’une region en liaison ancienne avec le KamStaka, a represente 4 partir 
du xine sifecle un puissant mouvement de bhakti vishnouite, surtout 4 partir 
de la fin du si&cle, au moment oil Jfianadev a compose sa Jndnesvari (1290) 
et sa prigre 4 Visnu, le Hariptyha. Ce mouvement a etg illustre par nombre 
de fidgles tels que MuktSbai (1279-1297) la soeur de Jfiandev, ou tels que 
Namdev (1270-1350). 

Nous constatons done la parfaite fideiite de l’aper§u que le Bhdgavatama- 
hdtmya donne de l’histoire de la Bhakti 4 partir de sa floraison au pays tamoul 
jusqu’4 sa renaissance aux bords de la Yamuna par les disciples de Caitanya. 
II s’agit d’un texte posterieur 4 cette renaissance qui se place au milieu du 
xve sifecle, done d’un texte tardif qui ne contient pas de tradition relative 
aux origines premieres de la bhakti vishnouite, mais d’un texte bien informe 
des etapes successives de son histoire pour la periode dont les textes majeurs 
sont conserves. 

n Avant son 4poque il n’y a gudre de tdmoignages de grande activit4 religieuse vai@- 
pava au GujrSt, cf. Krishnakumari J. Virji, Ancient History of Saurashtra, Bombay, 
1956, p. 109. 

** G. A. Deleury, The cult of Vi(hobd, Poona, 1960. 
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J. GONDA 
University of Utrecht 

After Bloomfield’s long article on Rgveda 10, 40, 10 1 some other attempts 
have been made to elucidate the meaning of this extremely difficult verse. 
Whitney and Lanman 2 published a short note on Atharvaveda 14,1, 46 which, 
except for some variants, runs parallel, Oldenberg 3 contributed some sugges¬ 
tions, B. L. Mukherjee 4 devoted eight pages to the stanza and, after Grass- 
mann and Ludwig, Geldner 6 furnished us with a new German translation 
and, in addition to this, some short explanatory notes. As however these 
authors are far from being in entire agreement with regard to both the sense 
and the original function of the stanza and as their articles are not convincing 
on every point it may be useful to re-open the discussion. 

Referring for the interpretations previous to the year 1900 to Bloomfield’s 
article it may be recalled that according to the American savant the stanza 
as a whole, being “a rather dithyrambic statement of events and moods at a 
wedding” 8 means: 

“They bewail the living, (yet) rejoice at the feast. 

For a long time the men have lived (or, shall live) their pious lives. 

A delight to the Fathers are they that have congregated here; 

A joy to husbands wives to embrace.” 

The original text may, for convenience, be subjoined: 

Jivdrp, rudanti vi mayante adhvari 
dirgh&m dnu prdsitirp, didhiyur ndrah 
vdmdrri pitfbhyo yd iddrri samerirb 
mdyah pdiibhyo jdnayah pari$vdje. 

Bloomfield seems, to begin with, right in emphasizing that the stanza ap¬ 
pears in this sukta of the Rgveda in its legitimate connection. Geldner’s view 
that it should be interpreted in the light of the marriage text AV. 14, 1 and 
those passages in AAvalayana Gfhyasutra 1, 8, 4 and Apastamba Grhyasutra 
2, 4, 6 which prescribe its use in connection with a definite wedding ceremony 

1 M. Bloomfield, “On the wedding stanza, Rig-Veda 10, 40, 10,” in Am. J. of Phil., 
21 (1900), p. 411 ff. 

2 W. D. Whitney-Ch. R. Lanman, Atharva-veda Sarphitd , Cambridge, Mass. 1905, 
p. 749. 

1 H. Oldenberg, Ifgveda , Textkritische und exegetische Noten, ii, Berlin, 1912, p. 245. 

4 B. L. Mukherjee, “Rig Veda 10, 40, 10,” in Journal and Proc. of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Bengal , n.s. 20 (Calcutta, 1924/5), p. 63 ff. 

6 K. F. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda ubersetzt, Cambridge, Mass., 1951, in, p. 194 f. 

8 Bloomfield, o.c., p. 418. 
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to which we will have to recur, is decidedly less convincing. The stanza as 
occurring in the IJgveda is on the one hand in perfect harmony with its con¬ 
text, in which the maiden Ghosa who desires a husband, appeals to the ASvins 
—who are in general mediators of marriages 7 —for succour. Between four 
introductory verses in which these gods are invited to approach and two final 
stanzas containing an appeal for help, the poet alludes to the well-known 
story of Ghosa—who indeed (as we know from 1JV. 1, 117, 7) won the gods’ 
favour and found a husband 8 —, making the maiden pronounce a carefully 
composed and elaborate prayer: captatio benevolentiae , references to former 
helpful deeds of the AAvins (6-8), allusions to nubility and the biological 
function of women 9 (9), the statement that she has till now no experience of 
marriage and the prayer to find a husband. The Gfhyasutras on the other 
hand, prescribing the use of this stanza “when the bride and her relatives 
cry” (the commentator Haradatta) do no justice to the larger part of its 
contents, whatever their value for a correct understanding of the first words 
jwdm rudanti. 

Viewing the stanza in connection with the other parts of Ghosfi’s prayer 
there does not seem to be occasion to stress the ‘special sense’ of the word 
jwam which according to Bloomfield does not here signify merely “a living 
person” in contradistinction to a deceased one, but rather a living one in his 
relations to the Fathers in his function as provider of their Srfiddhas. Nor 
should we follow Oldenberg in considering the Fathers (pada c) the subject of 
rudanti , because there is no indication in the text that they would weep for 
those who remain unmarried, or Mukherjee in holding that the poet has con¬ 
templated separation from the jwa- or the living one in general, because first 
shedding tears for a jwa - is only natural at separation and in the second place 
the text does not mention how the sacrificers are related to the jwa-. I for one 
fail to see that the text refers to the sacrificers’ bringing the jwa- to the sacri¬ 
fice and gathering the living one to the Fathers. The order of words jwdm 
•udanti may however be significant, throwing the extraordinary character of 
this proceeding into relief. This extraordinary proceeding is the very weeping 
on such a, at first sight, joyful occasion: since people usually shed tears for 
those who pass away or have fallen victims to serious diseases it is not point¬ 
less to emphasize here that the person bewailed is still alive. The form jwam 
does not, as far as I am able to see, present the difficulty signalized by Olden¬ 
berg: the singular may be used in general statements to refer to any repre¬ 
sentation of the idea expressed by the substantive: brahmanah pujyah - 
brdhma^ah pujyah ; Taitt.Samh. 5, 1, 2, 3 bahur vai bhavato bhrdtrvyah. 10 

7 See L. Myriantheus, Die Agvins, Munchen, 1876, p. 114 ff.; 119 ff. 

8 For Gho^ft see A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of names and subjects , 
I*, Benares, 1958, p. 251. 

• We cannot enter here into a discussion of Bloomfield’s (Am. J. Phil. 17, p. 406 ff.) 
interpretation of this stanza. 

10 See B. Delbruck, Altindische Syntax , Halle a.S. 1888, p. 96; J. S. Speyer, Vedische 
und Sanskrit-SyntaXj Strassburg, 1896, §10 c. 
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In Sfihkhfiyana Gj-hyasGtra 1, 15, 2 and Agv.GS., l.c., the stanza is recited 
by the bridegroom as he leaves with his newly-married bride the house of her 
parents. The words jwarp, rudantUi prarudantyam (§.) or j. r. rudatyam (Agv.) 
admit of two translations: “if she cries (let him recite the stanza ...)” or 
“when she cries ...In contradistinction to Wintemitz 11 who preferring the 
latter alternative pointed out that the occasional crying of the bride had here 
in all probability assumed the form of a rigid custom, Bloomfield adducing 
KaugikasGtra 79,30 where the practice is mentioned, at the end of the wedding 
ceremonies, “somewhat secondarily in the manner of an expiation for an 
offence against the normal order of the event” argued that it must have been 
intended to meet a possible case, not an integral part of the ceremonies. This 
is also the view of the commentator Kegava: nlyamdn&yam pitrgrhe yadi 
rodanam bhavati tadd idarn pr&ya&cittam ... rudanaprdyaicittam samdptam. 
Although Bloomfield is probably right in concluding that the expiatory char¬ 
acter of the act in Kaugika, and the omission of any mention of it in the ritual 
handbooks of Gobhila and PSraskara seem to show that the bride’s wailing 
was not obligatory, he may be mistaken in interpreting the data furnished 
by &Sfikhfiyana and AgvalSyana in the light of Kaugika and Kegava. The 
authorities diverge also with regard to another point. Haradatta in explaining 
Apast.GS. 2, 4, 6 observes that the stanza is to be recited “when the bride 
and her relatives cry” (vadhvdh svabandhundiji ca rodanam nimitiarp ...). 
Both Apastamba and Baudhfiyana (GS. 1 , 10) read, moreover, jlvarti rudanti , 
making the bride the object of the action of bewailing. Far from endorsing 
the view pronounced by Mukherjee, who on the strength of these divergences 
holds that the alleged custom is not proved because there is no fixity in it, 
1 would venture the supposition that the texts reflect prevalent local customs 
or make their choice from the possibilities of daily life. 

Now, weeping on the occasion of a joyful event may be considered an 
anomaly and as such, dangerous. In Kegava’s view it obviously was in need 
of expiation. It is on the other hand quite intelligible that the relatives of the 
bride, and especially the female relatives, wept when she left the house of 
her parents. It may also have been difficult to distinguish between spontane¬ 
ous and customary weeping. It might even be conjectured that the omission 
of such a natural reaction could be regarded as unsuspicious. These considera¬ 
tions may perhaps induce us to venture another explanation of the practice 
under discussion than that which being advanced by Wintemitz, was sub¬ 
scribed to by Hillebrandt 1 *: “aus dieser allgemeinen Verbreitung dieses Aktes 
scheint zu folgen, dasz es sich hier nicht urn eine blosse Sentimentalitat, 
sondern um das Fortleben eines alten, in seinem Ursprung nicht mehr ver- 
standenen Brauches handelt und nicht mit Unrecht hat Wintemitz vermutet, 
dasz das Weinen der Braut eines der Vberlebsel von Frauenraub ist ....” 
And the weeping of her relatives? One can hardly escape the conviction that 

11 M. Wintemitz, Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell nach dem Apast.GS., Wien, 1892, p. 
42. 

11 A. Hillebrandt, RituaUiteratur, Strassburg, 1897, p. 2 f. 
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our predecessors 18 often were too much inclined to misjudge normal psychical 
reactions and to 'reconstruct’ in an evolutionist trend of thought a 'history 
of human marriage.’ The same observation may be made in connection with 
the appreciation of those occasional occurrences such as rape or abduction 
of women 14 the importance of which was much exaggerated sixty years ago: 
the fact that the ancient Indian theorists in codifying and systematizing the 
relations between the various classes and groups of men accepted, under 
definite circumstances, the validity of the rdk§asa-vivaha is by itself no con¬ 
vincing argument to assume with Jolly, 16 Schrader-Nehring 18 and others, that 
the Aryans in general had passed through a period in which the violent seizure 
of a girl after the defeat of her relatives was the normal, or at least a common 
form of marriage. It is even questionable whether there are any communities 
in which marriage by capture was ever the sole recognized formality. 17 Zacha- 
riae 18 was therefore no doubt right when he stated that the weeping of the 
bride could be explained from the marriage by purchase as well as from elope¬ 
ment or marriage by capture. 

Weeping is however not rarely an initiatory rite or, if this expression is too 
equivocal, a rite of commencement. In describing the ceremonies accompany¬ 
ing the rebuilding of the temple of Jerusalem the Chronicler in the Old Testa¬ 
ment Book of Ezra observes that many of the old priests and heads of families 
who had seen the former temple cried loudly at the sight of this new founda¬ 
tion (Ezra 3, 12). Rather than explain this feature from emotional motives 
Professor van Seims 19 at the time convincingly connected this loud crying 
with one of the regulations of the ancient Babylonian and Assyrian kings’ 
inscriptions: if a temple was to be rebuilt a priest and a singer should execute 
a lamentation. 20 The motive of this ritual rule—which of course might have 
had also an emotional aspect and could have been open to a rationalist re¬ 
interpretation—may have lain in the well-known belief that tears like per¬ 
spiration and other excretions of the human body are bearers of a power which 
may be employed for 'magical’ purposes, for instance, to avert or to neu¬ 
tralize evil influences. 21 One might, with van Seims, view the passage in the 

11 The reader may for instance be referred also to M. Kullischer, “Intercommunale 
Ehe durch Raub und Kauf,” ZeitschriftfUr Ethnologic 10 (1878), p. 208. 

14 Here and there elopement is however still a frequent practice: see, e.g., B. K. 
Shukla, The Dafias , Shillong, 1950, p. 74 ff.; S. Fuchs, The Gond and Bhumia of Eastern 
Mandla , London, 1960, p. 298 f. 

14 J. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, p. 49 f. 

14 O. Schrader-A. Nehring, Reallexikon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde , ii, 
Berlin-Leipzig, 1929, p. 215. 

17 See, e.g., G. A. Reichard, in General Anthropology , edited by F. Boas, Boston, 1938, 
p. 443. 

14 Th. Zachariae, in Wiener Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde des Morgenlandes 17, p. 140, n. 2. 

lf A. van Seims, in Nieuw Theologisch Tijdschrift , Haarlem, 1935, p. 119 ff. 

*• Cf. F. H. Weissbach, Babylonische Miscellen, Leipzig, 1903, n° 12. 

tl See, e.g., Kaufiika Stltra 47, 44; J. Scheftelowitz, in Zs. deutsch. morgenl. Ges. 75 
(1921), p. 39 f.; J. J. Meyer, Trilogie altindischer Mdchte und Feste der Vegetation, Ztirich- 
Leipzig, 1937, n, p. 94. 
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Psalms (126, 5 f.) where those who sow with tears are said to reap with jubi¬ 
lation in the same light. According to Joel 2, 12 f. conversion is likewise ac¬ 
companied by weeping. “It is remarkable,” Wensinck 22 observes, “that all 
the outward signs of conversion are mourning rites, a new proof of the close 
connection between mourning and religion.” Among the Jews of later times 
(e.g., Maimonides) the same custom still obtained. Weeping combined with 
prostration—both actions being mourning rites—is also mentioned in the 
Koran (17, 10) as an accompaniment of the reading of the sacred scriptures. 
In Islam weeping is not only a particular expression of religious feelings of a 
few individuals, it also occurs as a common rite during the Mecca pilgrimage, 
for instance as soon as the holy city comes in sight. 23 In ascetic circles this 
form of lamentation was often practised. When the legendary Hilaria, daugh¬ 
ter of the Emperor Zeno, assumed the monastic habit, she began already 
before leaving the palace of her father “to fast, to pray, to hold vigils and to 
shed tears, the beginning of all divine gifts and forgiveness” 24 : a rite of sep¬ 
aration and commencement. In addition to the instances adduced by Winter- 
nitz 26 to show that in modem India, too, screaming and crying of the bride 
is an essential feature of the marriage ceremonies—“the final moments are a 
scene of great sorrow, real or affected; the mother weeps violently and noisily; 
the women of the family beat their breasts as if the girl were going to her 
death; and the girl herself . .. puts in a sympathetic whine . . .” 26 —mention 
may be made of a custom obtaining among the Thongas in S.-E. Africa 27 : 
when a young girl knows that she has attained puberty, she flies away from 
her own village and repairs to that of her adopted mother to weep near her; 
together with other girls she is locked in for a month. Girls belonging to tribes 
inhabiting the great plateau to the west of Lake Tanganyika leave, under 
the same circumstances, their mother’s hut to hide themselves in the long 
grass near the village, covering their faces and weeping bitterly. One of the 
older women, acting as a directress of the ceremonies, anoints them with a 
concoction of various herbs; they are subsequently initiated and given in¬ 
struction in the elementary facts of life and the duties of marriage. 28 In the 
nineteenth century obligatory weeping was in many parts of Europe an essen¬ 
tial feature in the wedding ceremonial. 29 “Beim Kirchgang in der Oberpfalz 
musz die Braut unterwegs recht viel weinen, dann wird sie in der Ehe gliick- 
lich; die Tranen halten den bosen Blick ab, glaubt man anderswo.” 30 When 

22 A. J. Wensinck, Some Semitic rites of mourning and religion i Amsterdam Academy, 
Lett. N.R. 18, 1 (1917), p. 89. 

22 Wensinck, o.c., p. 87. 

24 See Wensinck, o.c., p. 78 f. 

26 Winternitz, o.c., p. 42 f. 

26 Punjab Gazetteer , Delhi District 1883-84, p. 50 f. 

27 See J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough , x, p. 29. 

22 Frazer, o.c., x p. 24. 

29 See also Kullischer, o.c. 

20 A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart 2 , Berlin, 1900, §563. 
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the bride weeps much before the altar domestic happiness will fall to her 
share (Tyrol, Bohemia, Slesvig). “Wenn die Braut am Altar lacht, so lacht 
sie zum letzten Male.”* 1 “Im Bohmen brechen die Brauteltern und die Braut 
selbst in lauten Jammer aus.” 82 “Bei den griechisch-katholischen Finnen in 
Ostfinnland haben zwei alte Weiber in einer bestimmten Stellung darzusitzen 
und zu weinen ... Als (auf dem Abschiedsfeste) die Freiersleute erwartet 
wurden, setzten sich zwei alte Weiber einander gegenuber in eine Ecke, und 
indem sie in vorgebeugter Stellung die Arme auf die Kniee gestiitzt den Kopf 
ab und zu warfen, weinten sie bitterlich . . . Nachdem auch die Braut griind- 
lich geweint hat, waren die Ceremonien fur den Abend aus, und man ergab 
sich den Freuden des Tanzes.” 88 In the Indonesian island of Nias the bride 
had to visit her relatives and to weep.* 4 The majority of these references, 
which could be multiplied, may, as far as I am able to see, be explained as 
referring to ceremonies which being, at least originally, ‘rites of commence¬ 
ment, ’ were to avert evil and misfortune. 86 The latter function of weeping is 
also obvious under other circumstances: who laments, weeps or dies in a dream 
will according to an Indian authority enjoy universal happiness. 86 How deep- 
rooted the belief in the prophylactic efficacy of weeping could be may appear 
from a last quotation: “At Great-Bassam, in Guinea, two oxen are slain an¬ 
nually to procure a good harvest. If the sacrifice is to be effectual, it is neces¬ 
sary that the oxen should weep.” 87 

The words jivam or jlvam rudanti in RV. 10, 40, 10, etc. may therefore refer 
to a ceremonial weeping, not to a mere emotional shedding of tears 88 on the 
occasion of a farewell or separation. The word “living one” may have been 
added lest the evil powers should mistake this weeping for the sounds of 
mourning over the dead. 

The next difficulty concerns the meaning of the hapax vi mayante adhvart. 
Bloomfield’s guess “(yet) rejoice at the feast” was hesitatingly adopted by 
Geldner: “sie sind bei dem Opfer frohlich (?).” I for one fail to see why these 
words “einen ahnlichen Widerspruch enthalten (mlissen) wie die vorange- 
henden Worte.” Oldenberg while regarding vi as indicating “Umkehrung des 
Verbalbegriffs” suggested: “bei dem Opfer, das sonst Gottern und Vatem 

11 Wuttke, o.c., §564. 

“ J. von Dftringsfeld und O. von Reinsberg-Duringsfeld, Hochzeitsbuch, Leipzig, 1871, 
p. 185. 

M L. von Schroeder, Die Hochzeitsbrduche der Esten ... in Vergleichung mit denen der 
indogerm. Vbiker, Berlin, 1888, p. 87; 244; 246. 

M H. Sundermann, “Die Insel Nias,” in Allg. Missions-Zeitschrift, 11 (1884), p. 426; 
443. 

,# “Das Weinen wehrt ab,” S. Eitrem, Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Rdmer, 
Skrifter Videnskapsselskapet i Kristiania II, 1 (1915), i, p. 88, n. 1. 

16 J. v. Negelein, Der Traumschlussel des Jagaddeva , Gieszen, 1912, p. 77. For tears as 
an evil omen see J. J. Meyer, Sexual life in ancient India, London, 1930, p. 421. 

n Frazer, Golden Bough, vm, p. 9. 

" See, e.g., Dfghanik&ya 4, 6 Samaxto khalu bho Gotamo akdmakdnarp mdtd-pitunnarp 
assu-mukhduaiji rudantdnarp kesa-massurp ohdretvd . . . agdrasmd anagdriyarp pabbajito. 
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Labung und Freude bringt, sind sie freudlos”: as already remarked, there is 
no reason for assuming that the first half of the stanza expresses the opposite 
thought to that expressed in the last line. Moreover, the adhvari can in this 
stanza hardly refer to a “sacrifice” in general or to a particular sacrifice with 
the exception of marriage ceremonies. Geldner is no doubt right in referring 
to ftV. 10, 85, 18, where adhvara- is likewise used in connection with the 
solemnization of a marriage. Does the ‘etymological sense’ of this word, which 
in all probability belongs to adhvan- “road, way, course”—“pas de motif 
pour mettre en doute l’interm6diaire ‘cheminement (des officiants le long de 
l’aire rituelle’ ”*•■—, on the one hand and the allusion to alternation in 10,85, 
18— purvapardm carato maydyaitau MM knlantau pdri yato adhvardm —give 
us a hint? Anyhow, mayante may not be disconnected from mayate (Dhatup. 
22, 65) as long as the general sense of the latter “to change, alternate, ex¬ 
change” has not turned out to be an impossibility. Since yddtvapamayate 
(cf. Pfin. 3, 4, 19 with comm.) means “he begs alternately” and the substan¬ 
tive vinimaya- “exchange” and its instrumental vinimayena “alternately” I 
would guess the words vi mayante adhvari to stand for “they (i.e., those con¬ 
cerned, i.e., either the bridal couples or their relatives, the priests, etc.) take 
tumsatthe (marriage) sacrifice.” 40 

The second pada, dlrghdm dnu prdsitim dldhiyur ndrah has given rise to 
much difference of opinion. After Bloomfield, Mukherjee believed this sen¬ 
tence to mean: “(the sacrifices) contemplate over the long continuity of 
being,” whereas Oldenberg paraphrased its contents as follows: “sie sehen 
in die Feme, wo Untergang ihres Geschlechts herannaht.” Geldner, referring 
to RV. 3, 4, 7 d dnu vratdm vratapd dtdhyanah (translated: “als Hfiter des 
Gesetzes fiber das (gottliche) Gesetz nachsinnend”) and AV. 2, 34, 3 a yi 
badhydm&nam dnu didhyandh, a pada which occurring in a text which was to 
accompany the sacrifice of an animal means: “they who giving attention to 
the one being bound ...,” prefers: “die Manner sannen fiber die langen 
Bande nach,” adding the note: “( prasiti -) von den Banden der Ehe, vgl. 10, 
85, 28 pdtir bandhipu badhyate.” It is however difficult to deny the value of 
the argument adduced by Bloomfield in favour of the translation “continu¬ 
ance.” In Vaj.Samh. 1, 20, etc., the words dlrgham dnu prdsitim dyuqe dhdm 
obviously mean “I place for (increasing) the life (of the sacrificer) during a 
long stretch” or “I impart during a long stretch, or, for a long duration (con¬ 
tinuance) to (the) life (of the sacrificer).” In Taitt.Br. 3, 2, 6, 4 and Maitr. 
Samh. 4, 1, 7 this formula and a variant containing the word prasrtim “ex¬ 
tension, successful progress” are said to bestow long life upon the sacrificer. 
From ftV. 4,22, 7 dlrghdm dnu prdsitim syandayddhyai where Indra is related 
to have freed the waters “in order to flow in long continuance” (and not, with 

• 9 L. Renou, Studes vSdiques el panineennes, hi, Paris 1957, p. 25. 

40 The reading vl nayanty adhvardm in AV. can hardly be rendered, with Whitney - 
Lanman, “they lead away the sacrifice”; rather: “they perform, accomplish, the sacri¬ 
fice” (post-Vedic shade of meaning). 
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Geldner, “um nach langer Gefangenschaft zu flieszen”) it likewise appears 
that the expression d. a. p. is idiomatic. Bloomfield seems, moreover, right 
in dissociating anu from the verb dldhiyuh. I can however neither agree with 
him in regard to the sense of the verb: “the men have thought (lived religi¬ 
ously) for a long stretch of time” or “the men have lived (or, shall live) their 
pious lives,” nor subscribe to his view that the comment: “in a wedding 
stanza this can only refer either to the ascetic life of the Aryan during his 
disciplehood before marriage, or to the pious life of the householder about 
to be inaugurated with his marriage” is sufficiently substantiated by a refer¬ 
ence to RV. 7, 91, 4. There the words ydxan ndrcts cdksasa dtdhyanah may 
simply mean: “as long as men see with their sight.” The sense conveyed by 
RV. 10, 40, 10 b seems to be either: “for a long stretch (time) the men have 
seen (see)” or: “for a long time the men have (have had) the visionary sight 
(so as to come into touch with higher powers, to have inspirations, to be suc¬ 
cessful on the spiritual level).” 41 In this particular context this p5da may 
allude to the men’s gaining a visionary insight into the meaning of marriage, 
the deep secret of procreation, the continuation of family and race. One might 
perhaps draw attention to RV. 10, 10, 1 (= AV. 18, 1, 1) pit-dr ndpdtam & 
dadhlta vedhd ddhi ksdmi pratardm dtdhyanah “a leading man (P) 42 should 
have a grandson of his father, ‘seeing’ (in the above way) further onward 
(i.e., the future) upon the earth.” I am afraid that neither Geldner’s “wenn 
er weiter die Zukunft auf Erden bedenkt” nor Whitney-Lanman’s 4 * note 
“making thoughtful provision for the future” do justice to the implications 
of the verb. Another place of some interest in this connection is RV. 1, 94, 4 
where Agni is addressed as follows: jlvdtave pratardm s&dhaya dhiydh “make 
our visions and inspirations successful, in order that we may live (that our 
life may be prolonged).” By an intuitive and visionary ‘sight’ of important 
‘ideas,’ powers, events, connections one identifies oneself with them so as to 
acquire power, to secure their help, or to be able to exert influence upon them. 
Perhaps Mukherjee’s rendering “contemplate over the long continuity of 
being” was founded on similar considerations. 

In regard to pada c both Geldner and Mukherjee disagree with Bloomfield’s 
translation. Whereas “they gather this dear (jwa) to the Fathers” cannot be 
considered an adequate equivalent, Geldner has improved upon the former 
interpretations (“ein Gutes ist es fur die Vater, die dieses eingerichtet haben”). 
“Gemeint scheint mit yd iddm mmeriri, dasz die Vorfahren durch ihren 
mystischen Einflusz das frohe Ereignis in die Wege geleitet haben.” 44 The 
Fathers are not only as recipients of oblations interested in the continuation 

41 For the signification of the root dhl- and its derivatives I refer to a monograph which 
will be published elsewhere. 

41 For the uncertain sense of vedhds- see Renou, Eludes vid. et pfip. iv, Paris 1958, p. 
68; vii, Paris, 1960, p. 10; and my Epithets in the Rgveda, The Hague, 1959, p. 156 and 231. 

4 * Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 816. 

44 Oldenberg, o.c., ii, p. 246. 
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of the family, they are also requested to grant offspring (see, e.g., KauSika 
Sutra 88, 25) . 46 The last pada needs no discussion. 

Thus this stanza as a whole may be regarded as a statement of events, ac¬ 
tivities and experiences of those concerned in marriage ceremonies. 46 

46 Oldenberg, Die Religion dee Veda A } Stuttgart-Berlin, 1923, p. 568. 

48 1 agree with Oldenberg, Noten, ii, p. 245 that Taitt.Br. 1, 5, 1, 2 (see Bloomfield, 
o.c., p. 415) does not contribute much to the interpretation of this stanza. 
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WORDS FOR BEAUTY IN CLASSICAL SANSKRIT 

POETRY 


DANIEL H. H. INGALLS 
Harvard University 


1.0. INTRODUCTION 

I hope that the article which follows may be thought worthy of a volume 
in honor of W. Norman Brown. The subject matter, at least, is appropriate 
on two counts. Professor Brown has chosen as a field of his own scholar¬ 
ship those products of ancient Indian culture which strike us forcibly with 
their beauty: painting and poetry. Again, having taught as an outstanding 
philologist for many years, he will not disdain a study of Indian notions of 
beauty that is based on an examination of the words which Indians have 
used to express those notions. 

There is no word in Sanskrit for the English word ‘beauty.’ There are, in¬ 
stead, over a hundred words and phrases which in one or more instances of 
use are equivalent to one or more applications of the English word. Such dis¬ 
crepancies in the categorizing of basic notions are frequent between the Indian 
languages on the one hand and those of Europe on the other. The notions of 
love, law and religion, to mention but a few, follow different patterns in the 
two cultural traditions. The field of aesthetics here offers a surer foothold 
than many others. A word for beauty is regularly accompanied by a reference 
direct or indirect, to the object considered to be beautiful. Thus, while we 
have no word in English for the peculiar facet of beauty referred to in Sanskrit 
by lavanya, we can by gathering instances of the use of that word form a 
fairly clear notion of what Sanskrit speakers meant by it. This control is 
lacking in certain other areas of cultural discrepancy. 

A thorough analysis of Sanskrit words for beauty would require the gather¬ 
ing of examples from hundreds of volumes and would take many years. What 
I propose is only an introductory probe. Even for this limited purpose it will 
not do, however, to rely on memory nor to cast one’s net at random. Further¬ 
more, the dictionaries are an imperfect guide. 1 Accordingly, I have taken a 
selection of 2,824 lines of poetry (verses 152-857) from an anthology of San- 

1 In what follows it will be seen that I have made heavy use of the P.W., the only 
Sanskrit dictionary that gives sufficient examples to permit a detailed investigation of 
words. Anyone who reworks a small part of the same field as Bdhtlingk will be astounded, 
I think, at the magnitude and clarity of that scholar’s work. But the vocabulary of a 
great language requires the labor of a thousand men, not one. Even in the pages which 
follow one will find numerous instances where the P.W. might be supplemented or 
amended. 
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skrit verse, the Subhdsitaratnakosa ( SRK ) .* These verses deal with descriptions 
of the seasons, with the charms of women and with love. They contain as 
high a percentage of expressions for beauty as any Sanskrit text I am ac¬ 
quainted with and they offer the further advantage of being drawn from many 
poets, so that they do not suffer from the bias for particular phrases or avoid¬ 
ances of any one author. 

My method has been to cull from these verses all the expressions which 
refer to anything covered in any way by English or western European notions 
of beauty. I shall present a selection of these examples with translations at¬ 
tached, referring to duplicate expressions simply by the number of the SRK 
verse in which they occur. I arrange the examples under a number of broad 
categories, designed to fit the limits of particular Sanskrit expressions rather 
than as mutually exclusive logical classes. Within each category the examples 
are ordered in three series: a) those where beauty is predicated; b ) those which 
express beauty attributively; c) those which express an abstraction of beauty. 
This ordering is grammatically convenient and furthermore brings into prom¬ 
inence certain peculiarities of vocabulary that have hitherto passed unnoticed 
in Sanskrit so far as I am aware. For example, beauty as power is expressed 
in Sanskrit only predicatively: vijayate, jayati ; there is no corresponding 
attributive or abstract; jaya, for example, never means beauty. Again, a given 
attributive, e.g., kdnta, falls under one category of meaning (my category 2.2) 
whereas its etymologically cognate abstract, kdnti, falls under quite a differ¬ 
ent category (2.4). There are, of course, similar irregularities in English. The 
adjective ‘lovely’ no longer has anything to do in meaning with love. ‘Splen¬ 
dor’ abstracts only the literary meaning of ‘splendid,’ not the colloquial 
meaning. 

After furnishing the examples I shall remark on some of their salient char¬ 
acteristics and on what these may permit one to infer of classical Indian 
notions of beauty. 

2.0 Examples. 

2.1 Beauty as affecting the physical senses: 

Almost all forms of beauty as conceived by the Sanskrit poets begin with 
an appeal to the physical senses, but this appeal usually carries on to a wider 
effect, to involve the heart and mind as well. Thus, one may distinguish words 
expressive of a limited force, such as madhura (sweet), migdha (smooth), 
sukumdra, pe&ala (delicate), from words which more properly mean ‘beautiful.’ 
In one case at least, and perhaps in two, a word which refers specifically to a 
physical source of beauty has come to imply a fairly general effect; cf. rupa 
and manju below. On the other hand, the extremely general prefix su- may 
be limited to the expression of sensual beauty by context, as in the combina¬ 
tions sutanu, 8ubhru, etc. Finally, it may be desired to emphasize the sensual 
effect of beauty at the expense of its effect on sentiment and intellect. This 

1 The Subhdsitaratnakosa, edited by D. D. Kosambi and V. V. Gokhale, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vol. 42,1957, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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may be done by the use of various metaphors. It is expressions of the above 
sorts, so far as they are exampled in SRK 152-857, that I have gathered to¬ 
gether under the present category. 

2.11. There exists in Sanskrit no simple verb for the predication of sensual 
beauty, unless one should wish to consider the verbs of light (see 2.41 below) 
as performing this function. Strictly speaking, predication in this limited 
sense is achieved by the use of tatpuru?a (including karmadh&raya ) compounds 
that involve the use of metaphor. There is no limit to the number of meta¬ 
phors that may be used to describe physical beauty, but certain turns of 
phrase are specially favored as the following will show. 

nayanasuhrdo vrtyah 159: “trees which are friendly to one’s eyes.” 

netrekapeyam vapuh, 347: “a figure that forms the sole drink for one’s 
eyes.” 

araktair navapaUavair vitapino netrotsavarp tanvati 174: “the trees 
with their pink buds furnish a festival to the eyes.” ‘A festival to the eyes’ 
recurs in 716, 775. 

netravisrfimapatraip lava mukham 410: “your face, the sole place 
where I may rest my eyes.” 

iyam amrtavartir nayanayoh 427: “She is a pencil of ambrosia for the 
eyes.” This metaphor is a favorite one, recurring in 427, 431 and in such 
variations as: sudhasekaip netrayoh, 564: “an aspersion of ambrosia on the 
eyes; “madhumayl vartir jagaccak$u§dm 430: “a pencil of honey for the 
eyes of all the world;” sa netranjanatam punar vrajati me 488: “[that] 
she again become an ointment for my eyes [i.e., that I get to see her again].” 
Cf. also the metaphorical use of amrta and sudha in 566, 594, 430. 

Similar metaphors are used, but more rarely, for beauty that appeals to 
senses other than the sight. 

srotramTta syandino huipkarah 737: “sweet moans which drip ambrosia 
to the ear.” 

utphulld navamdlikd ghranendriyahladinl 189: “the blossoming jas¬ 
mine, delighter of our sense of smell.” The last is simple and perhaps one 
should find no metaphor in it. 

2.12. su-. By attachment to words which denote the body or parts of the 
body the prefix su- (good, beautiful) becomes limited to the attribution of 
physical beauty. Examples from the SRK are sutanu (of beautiful body or 
figure) 199, 373, 415, 418, 419, 444, 448, 451, 543; subhru (of beautiful eye¬ 
brows) 441, 489, 526; suvadana (“face) 684; sukanfha (“neck) 820; sudatT 
(“teeth) 424. Other similar expressions are varatanu (of excellent figure) 
541; and, more elaborate, yauvanakilpiaukalpitanutanata.nuvebna 392: “the 
edifice of her new figure well-fashioned by the artisan, youth.” While the 
prefix su may in theory be attached to any adjective or noun, in practice its 
use is restricted, especially by the poets, who seek to avoid colorless vocables. 

manju. Amarakosa (AK) lists this in a group of words of quite general 
meaning: sundaram ruciram cam supumam sSdhu iobhanam / kanlam mano- 
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haram rucyam manojnam manju manjulam? Accordingly, the commentators 
treat it as if it meant ‘beautiful’ in general. This, however, is almost never 
the case. Manju regularly means ‘sweet-sounding.’ 

vdmabhruvdm mrdu ca manju ca bhd$itdni 386: “the soft and sweet words 
of fair-browed women.” 

firdntd mahjugufijanmadakdlakuraba&renayah priyayanti 275: “The river- 
banks are delightful with their rows of amaranths ringing with the sweet 
hum [of bees].” 

Compare also the examples in P.W., where manju is applied to an anklet, 
a bower of trees or reeds (through which the wind blows), a voice (three ex¬ 
amples), humming, the cry of the cuckoo, of parrots, of bees (three examples), 
wind. In one example only ( manjunetra ) does the word bear the general mean¬ 
ing apparently assigned to it by AK. 4 MaUju, then, is a word basically of 
specific meaning. 

[rupavant]: ‘possessing beautiful form or color.’ See rupa, below. 

2.13. rupa. From the basic meaning ‘form’ or ‘color’ comes the meaning 
‘beauty of form or color.’ This word, which is certainly the commonest word 
for beauty in epic and popular Sanskrit, is rare in classical poetry. The poets 
may have felt it to be too every-day a word. Its derivative rupavant occurs 
not even once in the SRK verses under review, rupa itself only four times. 
sthane rupam anuttamam sukjiino 305: “It is proper that the highest 
beauty belong to one of virtue.” So also in 440, 456, 514. 

2.2 Beauty as affecting the mind and heart: 

The words and phrases which I list under this category do not exclude 
connotations of physical beauty but their primary designation is of a force 
which affects the sentiment and intellect. 

2.21. harati. From the literal meaning ‘carries away’ comes the meaning 
‘engages or charms the mind and heart.’ In this sense the verb is often in¬ 
transitive, a usage not noticed by P.W., which gives, however, numerous 
examples of the transitive use (e.g., harati hrdayam) from which the intransi¬ 
tive grows. Intransitively harati is applied both to animate and inaminate 
objects and may best be translated as ‘is charming.’ 

abhoginah kim api samprati vasardnte .. gramas .. dhumavalwalayamekha- 
lino haranti 303: “The round villages now [sc. in winter] are charming at 
day’s end with their circles of [overhanging] smoke.” 

yathaiveyam bald harati ca tathaiveyam adhikd 369: “a young girl just by 
being thus [sc. half innocent, half coquette] is all the more charming.” 

harati rativimarde luptapatraAkuratvat .. kapolah 590: “Her cheek is 
charming from its ornamental marking’s having been rubbed off in inter¬ 
course.” So also 583. 

' The NSmalinginulOtana ( Amarakota ) of Amarasirpha, ed. by Kriahnaji Govind Oka, 
1913, Poona, 3.1.52. 

4 The rare derivative, mahjula, appears from P.W. to bear the general meaning more 
often. 
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A pair of examples will suffice of the transitive use since this is well known. 

haranti hrdayam. madhyevanam kokildh 171: “The cuckoos in the forest 
charm one’s heart.” 

haranti hrdayani yac chravapaHtalo verjaoo 211: “that flutes, cooling to 
the ear, do charm the heart.” 

Other examples will be found in 377,428,466,482,500,608,734. The phrase 
mono harati in the same sense is rarer (289, 526, 563), hrdayam being pre¬ 
ferred for its alliterative effect. 

In one instance harati has the sense ‘carries off the victory over, puts to 
shame’ (389, quoted below, 2.63, ladita) ; cf. the use of vijayate and jayati (2.31). 

prinati, prlnayati. This verb is used exactly like harati though less often. 
It, too, is used both intransitively (not noticed by P.W.) and transitively; 
of both animate and ina nim ate objects. It may best be translated ‘is delightful, 
delights.’ 

pulakitatarodydnataravali nisantah prinanti 271: “The late nights are 
delightful, when the garden trees are bristling all over [with flowers].” So 
also 275, quoted above (2.12 mahju). 

Transitive: naryah kundacaturthikayam .. pririanti yundrn manah 306: 
“Women at the jasmine festival of the Fourth ( mdghakuklacaturthi ) delight 
the hearts of young men.” 

ramayati. The causative of ram is used in much the same way as the pre¬ 
ceding, but only of men and women. 6 

Intransitive: ramayatitardrri [cf. Panini 5.4.11] samketasthd tathapi hi 
kamini 824: “In these ways a woman is most delightful when at a hidden 
rendezvous.” 

Transitive: iyam nah kalyani ramayati matim kampayati ca 716: “This 
fair maiden [suffering the pangs of love in separation] delights the heart 
but makes it tremble.” 

A wide variety of other verbs and verbal phrases are found occasionally in 
the sense of ‘delights or charms the heart.’ 

abhyagatakhanjantaiabalas .. karsanti nadyo manah 268: “The rivers 
streaked with wagtails who have come [at the time of the rains] draw one’s 
heart.” 

tdrdny adya .. unmadakakubhani saritdm kurvanti lolaqi manah 221: 
“The riverbanks now with their jungle fowl mad with joy delight the heart 
[lit., make the heart swing].” Similarly, hrdayaip dolayate subhruvam 
156: “The hearts of fair-browed maids are moved [lit., swing].” 

utsukayanti kasya na manah pugadrum&nam chatflh 294: “Whose 
heart is not made to yearn now by the groves of jujube trees!” Again, 
autsukyaip janayanti mandamaruto mdrgasthalipddapdh 197: “The way- 
side trees with their soft breezes bring longing [to the heart].” And vidad- 
hati .. utkanthardram &arat maninupura- .. -snigdhair manah Jcvani- 

* This restriction does not apply to the derivatives ramya, ramaniya (cf. 2.22 below). 
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tormibhih 270: “The autumn softens one’s heart with yearning with its 
waves that plash as sweetly as jeweled anklets.” 

hrllekhaip janayanty anupasaritam tatibhumayah 239: “The banks 
of the swamp streams make a mark upon one’s heart.” 

idam kim cid an tar dhunoti 566: “This [sc. sporting with beautiful 
women] shakes the heart in a special way.” 

pramodarp dadhati mrgadrbdm kandukakriditam 531: “The ball-play¬ 
ing of the fawn-eyed damsels furnishes us delight.” 

Such expressions as majjdnam api vUimpati 239: “annoints one’s very mar¬ 
row;” lUkalikdk cetasi janayanti lokasya 154: “raise waves of longing in the 
hearts of men;” etc., are more vividly emotional and so go perhaps beyond 
the sense of beauty or charm to that of love. But emotional expressions may 
sometimes be used loosely. Thus, adyanandam dadati .. smeraniras tatinyah 
288: “Now the shorelands with their bright waters furnish bliss,” really in¬ 
tends no more than the verse tirany adya .. kurvanti lolam manah 288, quoted 
above. Only context will show just how to take an expression. 

2.22. Corresponding to such predications as harati hrdayam we find the at¬ 
tributive forms hrdya, hrdayamgama, hrdayacaura, cetohSrin, mano- 
hara, manoj na. 

hrdyasnigdhaih parabhrtarutaih 162: “by the delightful, loving (or liquid) 
cries of the cuckoo.” So also 605 (of a kiss), 664 (of a woman’s lip). 

kirn kim na hrdayamgamam adganayah 560: “[As she enacts the rites of 
love] what is not charming about a woman? [i.e. her every word and gesture 
strike home to the heart].” 

hrdayacauram 524: “heart-stealing,” used of a girl’s ear-ornament. 

yat .. tanvangya(h) .. vaktram muhuh pdyate .. cetoh&ri tad eva 594: “Kiss¬ 
ing again and again a slender girl’s mouth, that is what really takes one’s 
heart.” 

katham na .. nirmdtum prabhaved manoharam idam rupam purdno munih 
456: “The old ascetic [sc. God] never could have formed this charming 
figure.” 

Hllmukhair adya manojnapakqaih 179: “bees now with their pretty 
wings.” Cf. also 320. 

spr&antyas taruryyam kim iva na manoj Ham mrgadrbah 367: “As she 
reaches adolescence what is not charming in a fawn-eyed girl?” Cf. also 406 
813. 

vaktrendor na haranti bd§papayasdm dhdrd manojndm kriyam 539: “The 
streams of tears reduce not the charming beauty of her moon-like face.” 
Cf. also 2.53 below. 

Corresponding to the predication ramayati are the attributive forms ramya, 
ra manly a, abhirama, manorama (the last not found in the SRK verses). 
The attributive forms are not limited in application to men and women (cf. 
2.21). They mean ‘delightful, lovely’ of humans, the works of nature or events 
in general. 
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dinaparinatiramya vartate gripnalaksmih 213: “Now are the days of sum¬ 
mer’s glory, delightful at the time of sunset.” 

dhanydndm .. ramyas tusdrdgamah 312: “For the rich the coming of 
winter is delightful.” 

surataviratau ramyd tanvi muhur muhur ikfitum 591: “A pretty girl is a 
delight to look at again and again after the bout of love has ended.” Sim¬ 
ilarly 338, 565. 

divasdh, parirjdmaramanlydh 205: “the days [of summer] delightful at 
day’s end.” Similarly, 357. 

mlabjakarburitamadhyairinidrakundadam&bhir&marucibhis taralaih katdk- 
§aih 506: “with tremulous side glances lovely and lustrous as garlands of 
jasmine studded with blue waterlilies.” 

[manorama]: cf. AK 3.1.52 and exx. in P.W. 

The adjectives kanta and kamaniya are sometimes very similar in deno¬ 
tation (‘lovely, delightful’) to ramya and ramaniya, but they have an added 
connotation (especially kdnta) of love between the sexes. The word kdnta is 
one of the commonest words for ‘beloved, lover’ (155, 156, 572, 576 etc.), its 
feminine, kantd, for ‘beloved, mistress’ (160, 222, 696, 765 etc.)* and while 
the sense of lovely may predominate in a given passage, the other sense, be¬ 
loved, is seldom wholly lost. 

durvdbydmo jayati pulakair e?a kdntah kapolah 407: “Victoriously beau¬ 
tiful is this lovely [or beloved] cheek, dark as durva grass from its rising 
blush.” 

him ange tanvarlgydh kalayati jagat kdntam adhikam / yad etasydm babvat 
paravabam ivonmaUam iva ca 424: “But what does the world take to be 
chiefly lovely in a woman’s body? That there is in her something ever sub¬ 
servient as it were, and yet, as it were, untamed.” 

Close in meaning to ramya is the following: kdntarji kamdv abhinivibate 
komaldgram biri?am 209: “She sets a lovely, tender-tipped siris flower behind 
her ear.” So also 733. 

vapur muncad bdlyam kim api kamaniyam mrgadrbah 351: “How lovable 
is a girl’s body just as it is leaving childhood!” 

Comparable in form to the preceding is sprhaniya, lit., ‘desirable,’ but 
since the word is seldom used in Sanskrit it preserves its literal strength, which 
the overused English word has lost. One does best to translate sprhanlyaM- 
talacchdydsu 359 as “in the deliciously cool shade.” 

The adjective vama from van , originally meant much the same as kdnta , 
viz. ‘loved, desired,’ but it has wholly lost this meaning in classical Sanskrit, 
preserving only the extended meaning ‘beautiful’ and being used almost ex¬ 
clusively with reference to the eyes or eyebrows. Thus, vdmabhru, ‘a woman 

• In the case of the root ram the senses ‘lovely (delightful)’ and ‘lover’ are distributed 
to separate formations: ramya, ramaniya for the first; ramana, ramayitr for the second. 
Both senses coalesce in kdnta despite such forms for the second sense alone as kamitf, 
k&min. 
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of beautiful eyebrows’ 386, 420, 470, 488, 522; vdmanayana 534; vamalocana 
395; vdmdpanga 509. Only twice is it combined with words for other objects: 
vamadhara 483 and vamalilam tanoti 307: “moves or dances gracefully.” 

The feminine noun vama originally meant ‘a desired or beautiful woman.’ 
But classical Sanskrit persists in confusing the word, doubtless quite con¬ 
sciously, with its homonym vama, ‘contrary, freward.’ The combined mean¬ 
ings may be rendered ‘a froward but charming woman, a woman charming 
by very reason of her frowardness. 

ydsam saty api sadgunanusaraiie dosanuragah soda .. tas trailokyavilak- 
qanaprakrlayo vdmdh prasidantu vat), 384: “May they who even when they 
follow virtue hanker after vice, .. they whose nature is contrary to all else 
in the world: may women, froward but charming creatures, favor you 
Similar punning instances occur in 293,469 and cf. idam ramyam vamyam 
in 565. 

The adjective caru is among those which AK lists under the heading of 
sundara. Its meaning, however, is in fact peculiar to itself, viz. ‘dear’ both in 
the sense of ‘loved’ and of ‘precious. 17 Of special interest are those instances 
where both senses of the word apply together, as in the following. 

carucaityakalpau stanau 356: “her breasti formed like two precious rel¬ 
iquary mounds.” 

amandavmi}inupurakvai}anacdrucdrikramam 526: “her precious footstep 
ringing sharply with her jeweled anklets.” 

yad api vibudhaih sindhor antah katham cid uparjitam / tad api sakalam 
cdru strlndm mukhepu vibhavyate / surasumanasah kvasamode ca kapo- 
layoh .. 401: “Whatever precious thing the gods gained from [churning of] 
the sea, all that is to be found in women’s faces: the flowers of paradise in 
their sweet breath, the moon in their cheeks, etc.” 

In the above instances the senses of cdru really stretch in two directions. 
The reliquary mounds are precious while the woman’s breasts are dear, i.e., 
‘loved.’ The footstep of the woman is dear but becomes precious also from 
the jewels of her anklets. The flowers of paradise are precious while a woman’s 
sweet breath is dear. I believe this subtlety of use has not been noticed hitherto. 
It is a particular instance of the Sanskrit tendency to unite subjective and 
objective meanings in a single expression, a tendency to which I shall revert. 
Instances of the single-sense use of cdru occur in 253, 362, 386. 

The adjective sundara heads the list of AK’a words for ‘beautiful.’ To 
judge from the examples in P.W. it was among the most general terms for 
this notion in the everyday language. In P.W. one finds sundara applied to 
parts of the body, to sound, a voice, a laugh, birth, a thing. It was used so 
commonly as to be weakened sometimes to simply ‘good,’ as in na tvaya sunda- 
ram kftam. But it is rarely used in the high style of poetry. Perhaps like rupa 
(see 2.13 above) it was felt to be too common. In the verses I have examined 

7 The same two senses attach to the Latin cognate earns. 
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from the SRK sundara occurs only in the feminine (sundari), in the sense of 
a beautiful woman: 153,440, 480, 550, 567. 

The adjective subhaga, when applied to an inanimate object, denotes 
exactly the same notion, so far as I can see, as sundara, differing from that 
word only by being a more elegant term and a favorite one of the court poets. 
When applied to men and women and personified objects, however, subhaga 
maintains at least a portion of its ancient, etymological meaning, ‘lucky, 
especially in love.’ 8 

In the SRK verses subhaga, ‘beautiful,’ is applied to trees (168), a bud 
(185), the wings of a swan (199), diving into the water (205), the perfume of 
a woman’s breath (414), a red minium seal to which a girl’s lips are likened 
(472), a woman’s thighs (601), a woman’s face (781) and figure (716). 

When applied to a person one may explicate subhaga as ‘possessing that 
sort of beauty which wins and holds the love of one’s partner (wife, mistress, 
husband, lover).’ In this application it is usually employed in the vocative 
(masculine 536, 538, 541, 551, 555; feminine 735), once in a non-vocative, 
694. The last instance will show the precise flavor of the word. 

“My friend, I grieve not that the handsome boy 
has grown less kind to me, 
for one only gains that happiness 
that ripens from past acts. 

What hurts is this, that though he turns away, 
my shameless heart will not give up its love.” 

What I have translated ‘the handsome boy’ in the original is so subhago. As 
the rest of the verse shows, it is a special sort of handsomeness that the young 
man possesses. We could do with a word for this in English. 

The adjective mugdha shows a curious concatenation of meanings. From 
the original meaning ‘confused’ (1) comes the sense ‘silly, foolish’ (2), then 
‘innocent’ (3), ‘charmingly innocent’ (4), and then simply ‘charming’ or ‘beau¬ 
tiful’ (5), glossed by commentators as ramya, manohara, sundara. Finally a 
further meaning arises, which is ignored by both commentators and dic¬ 
tionaries, but which I think will be sufficiently justified by the examples which 
follow, ‘fair, light of color.’* The meanings as I have given them are not all 
exclusive; the third slides into the fourth and the fourth into the fifth very 
readily. With this word of caution I would assign the SRK examples as fol¬ 
lows. 

' The etymology of subhaga is what the Indians have always supposed it to be: «u, 
‘good’ plus bhaga, ‘fortune,’ as is clear from the Vedic instances where subhaga has the 
senses ‘possessing good fortune’ and 'imparting good fortune.’ For an original but very 
wrong-headed suggestion cf. Act. Or. 21 (1050) p. 25. 

* The final step is precisely similar to that of the English adjective ‘fair.’ O. E. faeger 
means ‘beautiful’; the meaning ‘light-colored’ as in ‘fair hair,’ ‘fair skin,’ etc., is found 
only from the 16th century. And how easy it would be for a future commentator to gloss 
‘fair hair’ by ‘beautiful hair,’ just as Jivananda glosses dughamugdha by dugdhavad 
manohara. 
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1. mugdha: ‘confused’: 

kramasya ca girdm mugdhdksardnmn hriya 678: “the flow of her speech, 
its syllables confused by shame.” 

2. mugdha: ‘silly, foolish’: 

mugdhdsi nay am aparddhyaii 650: “You are foolish; he has done no 
wrong.” Similarly, in vocative, 651, 658. 

3. mugdha: ‘innocent’: 

mugdheyam kurute 'tha tadgunakatham manyur girdm argalah 726: 
“The innocent maid would tell his virtues but sorrow puts a bar across 
her speech.” Similarly 747, 833 and, in vocative, 508, 661, 704, 730, 
738, 742, 794, 835. But all these examples might be put under the next 
rubric. 

4. mugdha: ‘charmingly innocent’: 

mugdhasnigdhanifpandamandair .. katfikqaih 482: “with sidelong 
glances, charmingly innocent, then full of love, motionless, then slowly 
turning away.” 

smitam kirn cin mugdham 367: “her smile with its special charm of inno¬ 
cence.” 10 So also 376, 480, 590, 601, 826 and, in vocative, 407, 445, 450. 

5. mugdha: ‘charming, beautiful’: 

mugdhdtdmrair navakisalayair 178: “with fresh buds beautifully pink.” 

Hkutdtdruyyayor antar vartinor mrgacak$u§o vijayate dvaividyctmugdho 
rasah 344: “Victorious is the charm of a fawn-eyed lass, beautiful from 
its ambiguity as she passes from childhood to adolescence.” Similarly 
177 (of a mango flower), 361 (of the splendor of a girl’s cheek), 480 (of 
a woman’s face), 575 (of a woman’s breath), 576 (of a woman’s eye, 
which the context shows to be far from innocent). 

6. mugdha: ‘fair, light colored’: 

candrikam dugdhamugdhdm 521: “moonlight fair as milk.” 

dugdhamtigdhamadhuracchavih 527: “with sweet complexion fair as 
milk.” 

pdntu tvdm aka IhoraketakaMkhdsamdigdhamugdhendavo / bhutekasya 
.. jat/dh 44: “May Siva’s tresses protect you, within which is the fair 
moon which one might mistake for the delicate tip of a pandanus flower.” 

darajalharamTnaiikdiidamugdkd mayukhdh 714: “the moon’s rays fair 
as ripened lotus stalks.” 

jyotsndmugdhavadhuvildsabhavanam 955: “a palace for the graceful 
sports of maidens fair as moonlight.” 

I have gone beyond my original limits of selection for examples of the last 
sense. I should note, though, that four of the five examples are drawn ulti- 

>• This is from a well known verse. The commentators on Bhartj-hari (Sfh 6) and 
Dhvanyiloka 4.2 gloss mugdham here with sundaram and manoharam, but I think it 
means something rather more particular. R&macandra (on Sfh 6) even adds mudghah 
tundaramudhayor ity amarah, but Amara says nothing of the sort; he fails to mention 
mugdha. 
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mately from Bhavabhilti and Rajagekhara. This special sense may be rare 
with other authors. 

[mafijula]: ‘sweetsounding, beautiful’; a rare word, listed by AK 3.1.52; 
not in SRK verses; cf. manju above. 

vidagdha: ‘lovely, charming.’ The word is not given in this sense by P.W. 
I take the definition from Apte’s Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary. It 
fits the following example. 

ghandv uni tasy& yadi, yadi vidagdho ‘yarn adharah/ .. hatau rambhdstamb- 
hau hatarn ahaha bandhukakusumam 400: “If but her plump thighs, if but 
this lovely lip [be present], then defeated is the plantain stem, defeated, 
alas, the bandhuka flower.” 

lad aha, nadaha. These are two forms of the same Prakrit word, borrowed 
into Sanskrit, meaning ‘beautiful,’ (sundara) . For reff. cf. Shri Ratnachandraji 
Maharaj’s An Illustrated Ardha-Magadhi Dictionary. 

avirbhavalldvanydrnrtapahkalepaladahacchdyam vapuh 342: “a body whose 
complexion is beautiful with newly appearing ambrosial paste of lavapya 
(cf. 2.23 below).” 

kunkunmpankalepanadahacchdyarn vapuh 361: “a body whose complexion 
is lovely with a psate of saffron.” 

2.23. The words used in Sanskrit poetry to express the abstraction of beauty 
as it affects mind and heart are few. It is worth remarking that one is given 
a very false impression of the regularity of Sanskrit by the grammars, es¬ 
pecially by PSnini’s grammar. The grammarians furnish rules for forming 
abstract nouns from any adjective in the language. However, the fact is that 
only a few such formations are used. I do not recall ever having met with an 
abstract of manohara or manorama; hrdyata is exceedingly rare, cdrutd some¬ 
what less rare but not found in the SRK verses. Again, some of these abstracts 
have developed meanings or connotations quite distinct from those of the 
adjective from which they derive; cf. kdnti (2.43). Finally, one of the most 
important words for beauty, Idvanya, derives from an adjective that originally 
had nothing to do with beautiful at all. I list below only such terms as are 
found in the SRK verses. 

ramaniyaka: the abstraction of ramaniya according to Panini 5.1.132. 
It is a learned word, found in my selection only in 446, the beautiful verse of 
Bhavabhilti: sd r&manlyakavidher adhidevatd: “She is the guardian diety of 
the treasury of delight.” 

saundarya: the abstraction of sundara , viz. ‘beauty.’ 

kva candre saundaryam tadadhararucih satikayini 389: “What beauty is 
there in the moon? The luster of her lip exceeds it by far.” So also 430,446. 
The noun saubhagya is used in two senses, corresponding to those of 
subhaga, viz. beauty in general and that particular sort of beauty which wins 
and holds the love of one’s partner. The two examples from the SRK are 
both in the second sense. 

savbh&gy&pagam&d ivendumahasSm lavanya&unyah kriyah 310. To give the 
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full flavor of the term I translate the verse, which is a description of winter, 
in full: 

“The splendor of the moonlight has lost its charm 
from lack of luck in love; 

for no more is it met by laughter of the waterlilies; 

its darling moonstone, overlaid with frost, 

no longer sweats with yearning; 

nor is it welcomed by the eyes of lovers 

between their bouts of love.” 

Similarly 567. 

The frequently used word rasa (it occurs more than 50 times in my selec¬ 
tion of verses) at one end of its semantic spectrum designates a notion related 
to Western notions of beauty. The meanings of this word, which slide into 
one another in a manner that makes translation often difficult, are set forth 
by P.W. with admirable clarity. It means ‘sap,’ ‘essense,’ ‘fluid’ and then 
‘taste.’ The meaning ‘taste’ then develops in two directions: a) subjective, 
viz. ‘a taste, inclination, desire or relishing of an object’; and b ) objective, 
viz. ‘that to which the inclination, desire, etc., is directed’; ‘savor, charm, 
delight.’ Matters would be simple if the subjective and objective meanings 
were always distinguished. But it is typical of the Indian outlook that often 
they are not. When the literary critics and aestheticians sought a word to sum 
up the very essense of art, it was this word rasa that they chose; it fitted their 
purpose because of its spread over both the inner and the outer world. Rasa 
is both the quality in a literary work that enables it to give delight and the 
delight, the response, which occurs within the mind and heart of the audience. 
A conoisseur of art is called equally a rasajHa (one who knows, i.e., recognizes, 
the rasa in a work) and a rasika (one who possesses rasa in himself.) I furnish 
references below to those passages only of the SRK where rasa has one or 
both of its aesthetic meanings. 

a) Subjective. 

samkalpopanatatvaddkrtirasdyattena cittern 745: “with her mind in¬ 
tent upon its inclination for your figure, which she summons up by her 
imagination.” 

bahirvydjdmarsaprasaraparusdntargatarasd 604: “in outer show most 
sharp with feigned annoyance, but with inner delight.” 

Other examples 167, 335, 346, 354, 581, 599, 605, 619, 644, 739, 763, 766. 

b) Objective. 

kesdm upari na rasanam yuvatayah 357: “To what charms are not 
young women superior? [i.e., they are more charming than anything 
else.]” 

hindoldmodhuropaldlanarasaprlta 197: “delighted by the sweet lullaby 
charms of the melody.” 

Similarly 296, 573, 647 and the adverbial form sarasam, ‘charmingly,’ in 
655. 
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c) Subjective and objective. 

premasangi ca bhangi prativaco . . kihriatarunyayor antare vartisnor 
mrgacaksuso vijayate dvaividyamugdho rasah 344: “Her answer hovers 
close to love but still denies it . . How delightful by its ambiguity is the 
desire [or the charm] of a girl between childhood and adolescence.” 

vndavakritakanihanalam abald kaih kair na bhinna rasaih 713: “With 
the stem of her neck bent in embarrasment, the woman is touched by 
every sort of charm [or by various desires, emotions].” 

Similarly 689. 

The word lavanya appears first in classical Sanskrit, where it becomes the 
favorite word for referring to the beauty of women. The word is derived by 
Panini 5.1.123 from lowana, ‘salty/ and its original meaning was ‘saltiness/ 
The passage to ‘beauty’ may strike one as strange. By way of explanation 
one may observe that lavana is one of the six tastes or flavors (rasa ): madhura , 
amla , lavana, katu , tikta , kasaya . Lavanya is related to lavana as madhurya 
(sweetness) is related to madhura (sweet). But lavana is the flavor (rasa) par 
excellence, 11 for one adds salt not sweetness to food to bring out its taste. 
Since the word rasa is used (see above) of everything that excites one’s in¬ 
terest, curiosity or aesthetic sense, it is appropriate that lavanya, as an ab¬ 
straction of the chief rasa, should be used of a particularly striking type of 
beauty. 

Beyond its designation lavanya carries with it certain connotations about 
which the dictionaries are strangely silent. A perusal of the examples below 
will show that its designatum is regularly conceived as a property which is 
related to its substratum not essentially but as a covering or a filling, a wash, 
a paste, an application. 12 Lavanya, then, is the physical beauty of women, 18 
although it may appeal to more than one’s physical senses, which forms an 
additive to the real woman, who is something else and distinct. 

taUdvanyajaldvagahana 784: “plunging in the water of her beauty.” 
ghiisrnaghanaldvanyapayaM 341: “a smooth thick syrup of beauty.” Cf. 
also 454. 

Idvanyasindhuh 431: “a sea of beauty.” Similarly 426, 430, 359, 375. 
Idvanydmrtabinduvarsi vadanam 793: “a face which rains drops of am¬ 
brosia in the form of beauty.” 

Idvanyasarribhdranidhdnakumbhe 613: “on a jar [viz. a woman’s breast] 

in which is treasured a wealth of beauty.” 

k§obham dhatte bahalah snigdhalavanyapankah 365: “that the smooth 

II khyaiah sarvarasdn&rp, hi lavaixo rasa uitamah , Bohtlingk, Indische SprUche 804 
quoted in P.W., s.v. rasa. 

II I suppose this association is influenced by the image of sprinkling salt on a substance 
or washing it with salt water. 

11 In a few rare instances (one out of 29 in the SRK verses examined) Idvayiya is ex¬ 
tended to the beauty of objects other than women: in 310 to the moon; and P.W. gives 
us an example where an ancient bibliophile (Kalh&na) applies it to a manuscript. 
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mud of her beauty knows constant tremors.” So also 342, 404, 788, and cf. 
473. 

lavanyapaUavankau mangalakala&au stanav asyafi 392: “Her breasts are 
festival jars marked with a spray of beauty.” 

lavanyam angair vrtam 349: “Beauty is worn by her limbs.” 
lavenyena pidhiyate ’ngatanima 535: “Her slender body is covered with 
beauty.” 

lavar).yaMnyah hriyah 310: “[The moon’s] splendor is empty of beauty.” 
Only in a minority of instances is the adventitious nature of lavanya not 
made explicit: 402, 419, 421, 422, 474, 539, 729, 776. 

2.3 Beauty as power or supremacy: 

2.31. The verbs vijayate and jayati, both meaning literally ‘is victorious,’ 
are used to predicate beauty, regularly of women. None of the 15 examples 
from the SRK at any rate refers to the beauty of inanimate nature. In this 
sense vijayate and jayati are almost always intransitive. 

ayarn mukhendur gaurangyah galitamrgalakpna vijayate 449: “This face- 
moon of the fair-limbed maid, lacking the moon’s dark mark, is [victori¬ 
ously] beautiful.” 

More complex and referring to a gesture or general state rather than a 
part of the body are the following. 

tad vnddbharabhugnam dsyakamalam vinyasya jdnupari / prodyatpaks- 
manirikfitam vijayate saprema vdmabhruvah 470: “After bowing her lotus 
face in shyness to her knees, the loving glance of the fair-browed girl, com¬ 
ing from lifted lashes, is [victoriously] beautiful.” Cf. also 344, quoted above 
(2.22 s.v. mugdha). 

Similar examples of vijayate occur 341, 345, 347, 361, 400, 441, 580, 604, 
718; of jayati 407, 613. Only one of the examples, 419, is transitive, though 
this must be the usage from which the intransitive developed: cak$ur mecakam 
ambujam vijayate, “Her eye bears the victory over the iridescent waterlily.” 

There are no attributive or abstract expressions corresponding to this form 
of predication, from which I judge that the literal meaning of the expression 
must have been greatly weakened. Vijayate ’syd mukhenduh scarcely means 
anything more than haraty asya mukhenduh. 

2.4. Beauty as light or splendor: 

2.41. In all languages the concept of brightness is close to that of beauty and 
words originally designating the one are often applied to the other. In San¬ 
skrit almost any verb meaning ‘shines’ carries with it the connotation ‘is 
beautiful.’ From the verses under consideration I take the following examples, 
rajati, rajale. makarapatakeveyam rajati romdvaU ramyd 338: “This 
charming line of hair shines like [i.e., is as beautiful as] the crocodile stand¬ 
ard of the god of love.” So also 320, 507. The verb is used more literally 
in 612. 

virajate. nakhaksatam .. virdjate 623: “The nail wound is bright [also 
beautiful].” 
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bhati. Ultra [sc. madhye] tasyanguUn&m / amagnan&m trivalivalayacchad- 
mana bh&nti mudrah 473: “The impressions of [the creator’s] fingers which 
had sunk into her waist shine [or appear or are beautiful] in the form of a 
triple fold.” Bhati is used literally of a fire in 302 but with the added con¬ 
notation of beauty. 

cakasti. tanm naktam iyam cakasti htcini clndm&uke bibhrati 385: “This 
slender damsel is resplendent in the night, wearing pure silken robes.” 

sobhate. savraj)d eva kdbhante Suradharapayodharah 838: “Warriors, 
lips and breasts shine brighter [are more beautiful] for being wounded.” 
Cf. also 463. 

2.42. [sobhana]. Curiously, this common word for ‘bright, beautiful’ seems 
not to occur in the verses under consideration. Cf., however, hobhd 2.43. 

rucira: ‘bright, beautiful.’ 

bandhukapusparuciradharapallava .. kirat 267: “autumn whose bright 
lips are the bandhuka flowers.” 

[rucya]: listed by AK among the words for beautiful (3.1.52). It has not 
yet been found actually used in that sense. 

2.43. sobha: ‘brilliance, splendor, beauty.’ 

hamsdl), .. haftkakobhdm vahanti 283: “The swans bear a shell-like splen¬ 
dor.” 

veiah sobh&m diiati paramam artavah saligopydh 287: “The season’s 
flowers which she wears give to the girl field watcher the greatest bril¬ 
liance.” So also 178, 347. 
ruci: ‘beautiful color, luster, beauty.’ 14 

tadadhararudh sdti&ayini 389: “the extreme luster of her lip.” So also 408. 
rue: ‘appearance, brilliance, beauty.’ 
sadyahsn&tdnuliptd. iva dadhati meant paUaodh kardam&nkah 283: “The 
leaves marked with mud [by the retreating stream] give an appearance 
[or are beautiful] as if they had just bathed and been annointed.” 
kanti. P.W. is misl ead by etymology in defining this word as ‘Liebreiz 
Lieblichkeit, Anmuth, Schonheit.’ Actually the meaning of kanti departs 
considerably from that of kanta. Kdnti always implies brilliance or color and 
is hence often glossed by the commentators with prabhd. Vifivanatha hits the 
meaning pat when he says ( S&hityadarpana 3.96) ‘brilliance increased by love.’ 
kim cit kapolasthalim limpaty eva madhukakantih 342: “The lovely bright¬ 
ness of the madhuka begins to touch her cheek.” 

etasminn avadatakantini kucadvandve kurangidr&ah / samkrantapratibimbam 
aindavam 399: “the lunar reflection cast upon these polished, brilliant 
breasts of the gazelle-eyed maid.” 

lavaqyakdntiparipuritadinmukhe ’ smin / smere .. tava mukhe 421: “when 
this your smiling face has filled the directions with the brilliance of its 
beauty.” 

14 The word has other meanings also. 
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Other examples: 185, 411, 420, 431, 453, 456, 729. 

2.5. Beauty as wealth, glory, majesty: 

The distinction between this category and the last is not sharp and one might 
better speak of a distinction of emphasis than of precise designation. The noun 
kri, for example, is often glossed by kobha (2.43) or prdbha. However, both 
kri and laksmi have connotations of majesty or royalty, which the words of 
category 2.4 lack. 

2.51. arghati: ‘is precious, valuable, dear.’ 

yad arghati karambitd kikiravdrind varuiyl 211: “that wine mixed with 
cold water is precious.” 

idanim arghanti prathamacchedamuditah, .. halikagrhdh 314: “Rich (pre¬ 
cious) now are the peasants’ houses, happy with the first harvest.” Here, 
as often, the subjective and objective meanings coalesce. The peasant 
houses are rich from the harvest, but also precious (dear) to the heart of 
the poet. 

2.52. srimant: 187, ‘possessing firl,’ cf. kri below. 

2.53. The nouns laksmi and sri have become synonymous in almost all their 
meanings in classical Sanskrit. 15 They mean ‘beauty, glory, full success, 
majesty,’ and are interchangeable as the name of the goddess of good for¬ 
tune and wealth. In the sense of ‘beauty’ what is meant by these words may 
be the cold beauty of brilliance. If it is desired to exclude this, an adjective 
meaning ‘delightful, charming, etc.’ may be prefixed. 

indumahasam Idvanyakunyah kriyah 310: “the beauty, empty of lavatiya 
[the warm beauty of women], of the moonlight.” 

vaktrendor na haranti bd§papayasam dhara manojnam kriyam 539: “The 
streams of tears reduce not the charming beauty of her moon-like face.” 
For the following examples from SRK the definitions of P.W. suffice: laksmi, 
293, 341, 342, 345, 394, 427, 431, 472; kri, 218, 267, 352, 353, 361, 372, 394, 
425, 428, 470, 509, 517, 563, 567, 661, 721, 722, 777. But one may mention 
in addition a weakened sense where laksmi and kri mean little more than 
‘appearance.’ 1 ® 

dadhati navayauvananartakasya / kakmirajacchuritatMakayugmalaksmim 
.. kucakudmalayugmam asyah 337: “Her two budding breasts present the 
appearance [lit. beauty] of a pair of cymbals coated with saffron paste 
belonging to the dancer youth.” 

yatraitan mrgandbhipatratUakam pusnati laksmakriyam 474: “[her face], 
on which the beauty spot painted in musk presents the appearance of the 
mark upon the moon.” So also 324, 509. 

2.6. Beauty in motion; beauty that excites or entices: 

Sanskrit contains a considerable family of words that refer specifically to 

“ Originally laksmi meant.‘a sign, an omen of good or bad luck’; irl, ‘beauty or good 
fortune.’ 

*• The poets in their constant search for new ways to express similes and other com¬ 
parable figures of speech have reduced vast numbers of words to this weakened sense. 
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beauty as revealed in motion as opposed to beauty revealed at rest. None of 
these words has any exact synonym in English. The translator must therefore 
choose between a ponderous explication of each term and a single word which 
may better fit the style of the original but which must be semantically in¬ 
adequate. 

2.61. lasati: a verb which often occurs with prefix: uUasati, parilasati, 
and especially vilasati. P.W. defines the simplex as ‘to shine, shimmer, ap¬ 
pear, to play upon,’ but one should add that this verb always has the added 
connotations of motion and gracefulness and often that of enticement. An 
explication of lasati would be ‘moves gracefully in a playful way or in such a 
way as to arouse desire.’ The connotations of playfulness and enticement vary 
according to context. In the derivative vildsa (2.63, below) they are strong, 
as they are in the cognate Latin word lascivus. The verb is most often predi¬ 
cated of a woman, of her body or gestures; but this is not always the case. 
For convenience I include the participles with the finite forms. 

bibhratya vapuh .. lasadangasamdhi viramadbalyam 372: “possessing a 
body from which childhood is departing and of which the joints of the 
limbs move with a smooth grace.” Similarly 594 (of a dress), 
ullasati. This has the same meaning as the simplex except that the graceful 
motion is one that is directed upward, ‘gracefully rising,’ etc. 

kramasaralitakanthaprakrarnollasitoras 523: “her chest rising gracefully 
as she gradually straightened her neck.” 

tdlasanmdlakdravadhukapolapulaka 296: “the horripilation [we would 
say the blush of pleasure] rising gracefully upon the cheek of the gardener 
girl.” 

bhruvallim ulldsya 450: “gracefully raising the creeper of her eyebrow.” 
Other examples: 378, 523. 

vilasati. The denotation is the same as that of the simplex, the prefix 
serving merely to intensify the connotations of playfulness and coquettish¬ 
ness. P.W. quite misses the connotations, translating simply as ‘hinundher- 
bewegen.’ 

svairam locanavakrimd vilasati 372: “Her oblique glances move wantonly 
with grace.” 

hrdi tavdyam vilasati 408: [said of a pearl] “It moves gracefully and tempt¬ 
ingly upon your bosom.” 

prasabhavilasadrdjahamsdvatamsdh ta\inyah 288: “the shores whose 
jewelry of royal swans moves with extreme grace.” Other examples 509, 
364. 

2.62. lasad, ullasad etc. These have been treated above (2.61). 

lalita: ‘graceful, delicate, charming,’ often with reference to motion but 
by no means always; past participle of lal ‘to move freely, to play, dally.’ 
SRK distinguishes the spellings lalita and ladita (see 2.63, below), using the 
first for the attributive, the second for the nominal forms, which may also 
show some difference of meaning. To judge from P.W. lalita is used especially 
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of motions (gesticulation, gait), objects which are slender (finger, arm, torso) 
and speech (words, story, conversation). 

bhujalatika lalita 610: “a graceful, vine-like arm.” 

ramalaiitasuratalUddaivatam puspacapah 332: “the god of the flowered 
bow, who presides over women’s graceful dalliance in intercourse.” Other 
examples: 422, 752. 

2.63. vilasa. The meaning of the noun corresponds to that of the verb vilasati 
(see 2.61 above), viz. ‘a graceful motion that arouses desire,’ ‘a sportive mo¬ 
tion of coquetry,’ then simply ‘coquetry.’ 

nitambe ca svairam vilasati vildsavyasanita 364: “A natural addiction to 
graceful and tempting motion plays upon her buttocks.” The same word 
is used of the coquettish motion of the eyebrows (339, 498), the hips (662), 
amorous speech (367) and amorous actions in general (808). In the follow¬ 
ing, of a girl pining for her absent lover, the meaning is simply coquetry. 
731: 

‘‘Why is your braid so disarrayed, 
your eyes without their kohl? 

Why are the ornamental lines of musk 
missing from your cheek? 

This and this and this are all awry 
from your forgetfulness. 

Oh lovely one, you’ve left the instruments of your coquetry 
entirely to your friends.” 

(6a4imukhi sakhihastanyasto vildsaparicchadah.) 

vibhrama. The commentators often gloss this word with vildsa y but its 
meaning is actually somewhat different, viz. ‘a swift, graceful motion, usually 
coquettish, that tricks or intrigues the eye of the beholder.’ Occasionally 
other meanings are met with: ‘a deception,’ ‘a being deceived, confusion.’ 
Only very rarely is the basic meaning so stretched as to mean beauty in gen¬ 
eral. Most of the examples that P.W. puts under ‘Anmuth, Schonheit,’ actu¬ 
ally bear a far more particular meaning. 

vibhramavaladvaktram kurangidrsa . . nyastdh katfiksacchatfih 468: “Turn¬ 
ing her face with a quick, coquettish motion, the gazelle-eyed maiden cast 
side-long glances.” In other examples the vibhrama is performed by the 
eyebrow (498), the eyes (354, 448, 521), the face (411), the arms (370), 
the whole body (365), or is not specified as to instrument (372, 433). Verse 
582 speaks of suratavibhramacestit&ni , although Ilia is the usual word in 
this context (see below). In 354, 488 and 663 vibhrama has other meanings 
(confusion, shifting, deception); in none of the examples does it mean 
beauty in general. 

lalita:‘sportive or coquettish motion, gracefulness, charm.’ SRK regularly 
uses this spelling for the noun as opposed to lalita for the adjective. In regard 
to meaning note that of the roots led and lad (which in origin may be simply 
a Prakrit form of lal) the Dhdtupa[ha lists the meaning vilasa (see above) 
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only for lad. In other words ladita may have in addition to the meanings of 
lalita a special meaning of its own. The examples of the SRK, although they 
are few, tend to bear this out. Unfortunately P.W. does not list examples of 
the two forms separately. 

adyapi kai&avada&dladitdni tdni 343: “What, still these sportive motions 

of childhood!” 

mrgaksydh pralyangam krtapadam ivdnangaladitam 364: “The coquettish 
motions of Kfima have taken their stand as it were on every limb of the 
fawn-eyed maid.” 

tats toir vijrnibhita&atair madanopadehair mugdhd vidhdya laditani ca tdni 
tdni / anke .. kamituh nidrati 562: “The charming innocent, having enacted 
this and that enticing motion in a hundred writhings taught by Love, now 
sleeps in her lover’s arms.” 

In the following no added notion of motion or enticement is present, mukham 
tan mugdhdya harati hariijdnkasya laditam 389: “The face of the charming 
young girl puts to shame the gracefulness of the moon.” 

135. The word occurs very frequently in the SRK verses, usually in the 
sense of ‘grace, gracefulness,’ regularly of motion or of objects which are in 
motion: an eyebrow (334, 358, 360, 383, 425); specifically of the dancing of 
the eyebrow (468, 795); an eye (345, 375, 467); glance (530, 668); gait (367); 
body (382); sexual intercourse (327, 332, 577, 815); the motion of turning 
the body (465); the motion of a bird diving into water (471); a dress as it is 
cast back (302); falling snow (307); speech (781). The examples furnish the 
meaning ‘play’ or ‘sport’ only in dative latpuruqa compounds: a play-ornament 
(lUottamm 286); a playhouse or bower (lildvdsa 809, lilalaldmandapa 359); 
similarly 430, 801. Lttd is distinguished from vildsa , vibhrama etc. in that the 
connotation of enticement or coquetry is frequently absent. Again, the mo¬ 
tion which it describes may be slow whereas vibhrama refers to a rapid motion. 
Two examples will suffice. 

kdnqagneh patamayagrhd vdmaMdm tanoti .. himdni 307: “The falling 
snow dances gracefully [forming itself into] a tent above the dung fire.” 

bhruvor lilam balah hriyam alikapattasya taruno / mukhendoh sarvasvam 
harati hariydkpydh paripatah 425: [The moon] when it is new defeats the 
grace of a woman’s eyebrow, when half grown the splendor of her forehead, 
when full her full face.” Notice how the gracefulness in motion of the eye¬ 
brow is contrasted with the static beauty (sri) of the forehead. 

3.0. Conclusion. 

The foregoing examples suggest a number of particular remarks concerning 
ancient Indian notions of beauty, which may lead in turn to a few general 
ones. 

3.11. Classical Sanskrit possesses an enormous array of words for ‘is beautiful,’ 
‘beautiful,’ ‘beauty.’ To some extent this may be explained by the size of 
Sanskrit vocabulary. A language that has been used for three thousand years 
has gathered more words to itself than one of recent origin. Again, the San- 
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skrit poets kept adding synonyms to their language in order to have at hand 
words of different metrical patterns for each notion they were likely to use. 
But one may doubt that this explanation suffices. If Indian ideas of beauty 
were like English or Greek ones, surely one term or at least one set of syn¬ 
onyms would stand out over the rest. But here we have saubhagya, l&vanya, 
rasa, kanti, §ri, vibhrama, etc. none of which really overranks the others and 
no two of which are synonyms. 

3.12. None of the words in the foregoing examples refers to moral or spiritual 
or purely intellectual beauty. One may argue that the source, being love 
poetry, precludes the finding of many examples of that sort. But again, the 
argument does not suffice. If Indian notions were like ours, one would have 
found a few. 

3.13. Of all the examples I have been able to quote, a very large number are 
expressions of subjective reaction. Instead of saying with Wordsworth “It is 
a beauteous evening, calm and fair,” assigning the matter in hand to an ob¬ 
jective class of the beauteous, the Sanskrit poet will say that it charms his 
heart, it delights him, it is dear to him, it wins a victory, over others perhaps, 
but certainly over himself. Even when an objective statement is made, one 
finds that often it contains within itself a subjective one. Such are the cases 
I have remarked upon for their apparent ambiguity; cf. the remarks on cdru, 
arghati, and especially rasa. 

3.14. While often not distinguishing subjective and objective, the Sanskrit 
words I have dealt with show several distinctions which the classical and 
Western languages of Europe do not make. Of interest is the distinction be¬ 
tween beauty at rest and beauty in motion. One may also remark on the re¬ 
finement of vocabulary for describing the power of sexual attraction. 

3.15. None of the words treated is ever employed to furnish a principle like 
Keats’ 


“A thing of beauty is a thing for ever; 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ..” 

In the verses analysed there is no evidence that the poets ever thought of 
beauty as permanent. Laksmi, who is the guardian of beauty as well as of 
wealth and royalty, has always been regarded as a fickle goddess. 

3.2. Many of the foregoing particulars may be explained by realizing that the 
Indians never developed a Platonic division of the universe into beautiful 
and non-beautiful. It has been the fashion in Europe for two and a half thou¬ 
sand years to assign everything to one or another of these mutually exclusive 
classes, just as we assign everything to either good or bad. Accordingly, we 
must have moral beauty as well as physical beauty, spiritual beauty as well 
as beauty of sentiment. Even a mathematical proof may be sorted into one 
of the two baskets as is everything else. This sorting has become second nature 
with us; but not with the Indians. Accordingly, Sanskrit does not speak of 
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moral acts or decisions as beautiful or not beautiful. It speaks of them as in 
accord with dharma or not, as leading to artha or not, as prompted or not by 
kdma. It has no word for spiritual beauty; it speaks instead of spiritual truth. 

In Western civilization it follows from the all-inclusive nature of the classes 
beauty and non-beauty that those classes have been assigned high meta¬ 
physical importance. And the realists among us, who have usually been 
stronger than the nominalists, have reified and objectified beauty as though 
it were something quite apart from the men on whom it works: a power high 
above us, as unitary and permanent as truth. This of course is nonsense, but 
it has been deeply felt and has had its effect on our language. 

Such notions have played no part in Sanskrit. Beauty is conceived by the 
Sanskrit poet far more subjectively than in the west. 17 His words for beauty 
are words for something he himself reacts to and that would be impossible 
without the reaction. Indeed, the very same word is sometimes used for both 
power and reaction. Since beauty is conceived of so subjectively it is also 
thought of, by most Sanskrit authors at least, as multifarious, residing in 
many objects, appealing in different ways to many men. And so it is not per¬ 
manent. Finally, since the fashion in Indian philosophy in the classical period 
was for monism, it will be apparent that to authors who were philosophically 
inclined it must have seemed that there was something unreal about beauty. 18 
Indeed, this suspicion went deeper than to the philosophers and intellectuals. 
One can see it perhaps in the connotations of the word lavanya that I have 
remarked upon. One can see it in the popular concept of maya. Beauty was 
not, however, despised on this account; for the same suspicion of unreality 
attached to the whole of worldly existence. And there is ample evidence to 
show that those who pursued a worldly life, a class that included nearly all the 
nobility and the poets, sought out what affected them as beautiful to the best 
of their ability despite its transcience. 

17 One must not confuse subjectivism with unconventionality. For all their subjective 
approach the Sanskrit poets were highly conventional. The two qualities may go together 
in religion as well as poetry. Jonathan Edwards remarks, with some asperity, that the 
religious visions of his flock regularly took the form of visions they had read or heard of. 

18 Toward the end of the classical period a few philosophers of literature (< dlankdrikas ) 
attempted to justify the reality of one sort of beauty, literary beauty, and to equate it 
with the one eternal reality. But a discussion of their efforts, while few subjects could be 
more interesting, lies beyond my present purpose. 
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VERBAL BASES 


S. M. KATRE 
Deccan College 

1. The normal causative of the Old Indo-Aryan (OIA) base kr- ( karoti , 
kurute) is kdr-ay- (karayati ). Middle Indo-Aryan (MIA) correspondences 
indicate Pali kareti, Prakrit kdrei, besides the extended -apaya- forms like 
Pali kardpeti, Prakrit kdrcwei, kdr&vei, which have left their traces in New 
Indo-Aryan (NLA) languages as in Gujarati kardv-vu and MarS(hI karavine. 
Kohkani attests the OIA pattern in kar-ta does : kar-ay-ta gets done, causes 
to be done. 

2. A special causative form of OIA base kr- in Konkani has become a causa¬ 
tive morpheme as a bound form -karay-ta which, in combination with certain 
verbal bases gives a new pattern of causative formation. 1 Thus Konkani 
bas-td ‘sits’ : basay-ta ‘causes to sit’ has another form bas-kdray-ta (OIA upa- 
vis-). Parallel forms are given by the following examples: nidd-a-ta ‘sleeps,’ 
nidday-ta ‘causes to sleep’ : nid-karay-td ‘causes to sleep’; ui(t)dy-td ‘rises, 
awakens or wakes up’ (cf. Marathi u{h-io) : ut-kdray-td ‘causes to wake up’; 
vbra-td ‘stands up’ : ubra-kdray-ta ‘causes to stand.’ Without a corresponding 
simplex form we have kis-kdray-td ‘causes (a child) to void urine or stools’; 
cf. mut-td ‘passes urine, urinates’ : muttay-ta ‘causes to urinate,’ with a new 
form mut-karay-td. Another form without a simplex is hus-karya-td ‘causes to 
set up.’ How far this pattern has extended itself in the various dialects of 
Konkani, or for that matter, in NIA languages and dialects needs further 
investigation. 

1 See my Formation of Kofikanl, parag. 263 (3), pp. 125-26. 
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University of Pennsylvania 

The transcendental One (tad ekam; 10.129.2), when beheld in creation has 
different names. It is the one Indra 1 or one Soma (9.10.7), one Agni (3.3.11), 
who pillars apart Heaven and Earth (10.55.1; 2.12.2; 3.30.9; 5.29.4; 5.31.6; 
6.44.24; 6.47.4-5; 9.40.10; 9.70.2; 9.74.2; 9.86.35; 9.86.46; 10.44.8). As Varuna 
too, the One props apart the two worlds by means of a pillar (cf. 7.86.1). 
“Like Aja [Ekap&d] he supports heaven” (8.41.10). Heaven and Earth, above 
and below, are the First Pair. Before they became it (10.55.1; 10.89.4; 10.113.5) 
they were one. They were paired bowls joined (3.55.20) by Tvastr-Savitjv 
VifivarOpa. They were prefigured in this shape by the Godhead the “Former- 
Impeller-All-form-to-be.” They were prefigured at the moment when the 
Godhead about to manifest could be thought of in the image of the bull-cow 
ViSvarupa, “All-form-to-be” (3.38.4,5; 3.56.3). It is also said that they were 
forged by Vifivakarman (10.81.2,3), God in his art, or by Brhaspati, God in 
his creative elation. The two bowls (10.44.8), forming a sphere, were given 
this shape by Tvastr, the Former. ViSvakarman makes this solid shape; 
Brhaspati causes the magic words which define it. 

Ontologically, the monad Heaven-and-Earth comes to be simultaneously 
with manifesting Godhead in whom repose all shapes to be. 

The transcendental One (10.129.2) has no dimension. Paradoxically, “That 
One”, the arch-potential, though without dimension, is surrounded by the 
Void (10.129.3) by the unfathomable Waters [of the Flood] (10.129.1). It is 
the focal point of all that is to be. As soon as “That One breathed by its own 
power” (10.129.2) the state of “neither non-existence (asat) nor existence 
(sat)” (10.129.1) had ceased to be. For, the arch-potential, in its inner heat 
(i tapa8) becomes bom (10.129.3). “That One” is enclosed by the dark flood of 
the Void. This flood is as it had been before the arch-potential began to glow. 
Nothing else can be predicated of this flowing, void Darkness as none of the 
pairs of contraries had come into existence, for Mind itself—which will think 
in pairs of contraries—was just about to be. Through the ardour (lapas) in 
the arch-potential the One was born. Ardour (tapes) effects the transition from 
potentiality to act, the act of birth. Being bom, desire arose in That One. 
That was the first seed of Mind (10.129.4). By this self-insemination, the One 
glows in the surrounding darkness. 

1 Indra is the One in nearly fifty passages (see Grassmann, s.v. eka) Savior, Praj&pati, 
Vigvakarman and also Vi?pu are called ‘eka.’ 1027.2. (V&1.10) sings of the one Agni but 
also of the one sun, the one dawn in illustration of “The one has become the All." 
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If this scene is viewed in its transcosmic intimacy the waters of the flood are 
maternal waters. The matrix which is formless and in dark motion is the locus 
in which the One comes to be born. While the transcendental One will extend 
in a straight line from within the maternal waters, into creation, the waves of 
the flood of darkness fill the transcendent region. 

Proceeding into creation, That One extends into creation, downwards as the 
axis of the universe. Its name is Aja Ekapad, Goat One-foot, or “the uncreate 
One-foot.” With Aja Ekapfid creation has its direction, downwards from the 
uncreate, and its pattern. While Aja Ekapad carries the plan of the cosmos- 
to-be, he does not proceed ( acaran ; 3.56.2). The scheme of the cosmos is 
aligned on the uncreate One-foot (cf. 3.56.2; 1.164.6). This symbol has the 
world pillar for its form. Its myth is the pillaring apart of Heaven and Earth. 

On the threshold and axis from transcendency into creation arises ViSva- 
rupa. He is Tvastr and Savitr in one, the giver of Form, the Impeller of Life, 
himself All-form-to-be. The two paired bowls are now given their shape. They 
are fused in monadic wholeness as ViSvarQpa who is bull and cow in one, as¬ 
sumes his splendors (3.38.4) and proceeds ( carati ). This is the moment of the 
dyad, the point instant of transition from transcendency into creation. It 
lies below the focal point of That One in the waves of the void of the Uncreate 
and is beyond the world of polarity which as yet has not come to be. 

ViSvarupa, the self-luminous ( svarocis ), reveals himself to the seers. The 
seers represent the celestial intelligence which is the min d of the One in crea¬ 
tion. The mind of the One thinks in his creation. Thought moves between op¬ 
posites which are—as yet undivided—in Vifivarupa, the Bull-cow. In the light 
of his self-revelation the polarities will come into existence. They will be seen 
distinct as bull and cow, male and female, light and darkness. They will mani¬ 
fest in pairs of opposites. That of Father Heaven-and-Mother Earth ( dy&vd- 
prihivi) is first amongst them. 

Two is the number of the pairs of opposites. Two is the number of relation 
of the One to itself. Two is the number that unites while it separates. The Two 
has two stages, that of the Dual and that of the Two. The Dual carries into 
creation the dyadic potentiality of the monad. It is charged with the tension 
of the opposites. Two is the principle of the manifest cosmos which is patterned 
by the dialectic of the Two. 

In manifestation the monad of Heaven-and-Earth is split into two. The two 
halves hold the memory of original wholeness. But two is second to one. 
Though the halves are equal, they are valued. What lies above is superior and 
becomes a symbol of the transcendental One in its relation to two, the symbol 
of actuality. 

Two inheres in One. When this however becomes manifest, there is separa¬ 
tion, opposition, comparison, and measure. The measure is applied to the 
fabric of existence. The texture of the cosmos and the tissue of life are woven 
out of the polarity, tension and homology inherent in two. All these are ex¬ 
pressed in dialectical myths and pregnant images. 
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1. heaven-and-earth: 

Heaven and Earth are “the two anciently bom ( sanaja ) of one nest” 
(1.62.7). Heaven-and-earth, the monad prior to manifestation, gravid with 
itself, contains the two, one of whom will be Heaven, the other Earth. 1 These 
two principial partners are still closely involved in their common nest or place 
of origin. They are like twin brother and sister within the common lap of the 
monad. While bringing them forth, the monad is Father-Mother in one. You 
“two young ones, adjacent twin brother and sister meeting in the lap of both 
the parents, kissing the navel of the universe, Heaven and Earth, protect us 
from non-being” ( abkva ; 1.185.5). Heaven and Earth are contiguous twins, 
ensconced in the parental lap of the monad, which is their nest, where they 
kiss the origin of all things to be, the navel of the universe. Heaven and Earth 
are twins, brother and sister, conjoint (9.68.3) in mutual endearment, consorts 
cohabitant (1.159.4). Nascent, they are young, in the lap of their parental 
monad (1.185.5). Thence they become the unaging (3.6.4; 6.70.1) parents of 
the existent. Heaven and Earth are twins, equal powers in which existence is 
grounded. As twins, Heaven and Earth are a conjoint genetrix (janitn; 
1.185.6), the parents or “mothers” to-be (matarfi; 1.159.3; 9.68.4) of all beings, 
and inasmuch as they engender, they are Fathers (pitard; 1.159.2) of all be¬ 
ings. They are Father and Mother. As Father Heaven and Mother Earth 
(1.164.33; 1.185.10,11), they are the parents of gods and man (7.53.1; 10.65.8). 

The dual or dyad of the opposites is referred back to its origin in the monad. 
The dyad is related to the monad not only by origination but also by analogy. 
Within itself, however, the relation of the dyad is one of parallelism or of op¬ 
position. In anthropomorphic terms these various relationships are necessarily 
paradoxical for all their interchanges and identities proceed from the One. 
The arithmetic of cosmogonic symbols has its own rules. 

Heaven-and-Earth in the Beginning are in the monad. Heaven-and-Earth 
hug their centre with tenderness in love and motherly concern. This is the role 
of the primeval twins before the beginning of things. But in creation this 
syzygy operates on behalf of the Father and carries his paternity into their 
own embrace. An inseparable dual, as twin brother and sister ( svasard “sis¬ 
ters”; mother and father, mdtara, pitard ) the primeval dyad is preponderantly 
a female number, deriving its own duality from the monadic principle. The 
oscillating ambiguity of the dyad in statu nascendi is settled in manifestation 
where Father Heaven is there above, whence the beyond expands and Mother 
Earth is here below, where man lives. 

The monadic dyad, ante principium, is in the lap of the Father. Thence the 
dyad rolls into being. It was at that moment that the Father, God Tvastr, 

* 10.81.2 raises the question how this was done. 10.72.2 gives the non-existent (asat) 
as that out of which the existent was made. 10.129.7 goes beyond these questions as well 
as answers. Before the beginning of things there was neither the non-existent nor the 
existent. But what was the unfathomable, deep water? Its non-differentiation, its be¬ 
ing void of anything but itself is the metaphysical plenum in which The One comes to be. 
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the Impeller ( Savitr ), the Former, himself the form of all that is to be (Ft$- 
varupa ), accomplished the two great paired bowls (3.55.19-20). While Tvastr, 
the former makes the vessels (camvd) of Heaven and Earth as two closely fitting 
bowls in which this primeval pair will become the parents of all beings, these 
bowls are divided by the extending One who props them apart.* 

The first act of manifestation is the separation of Heaven-and-Earth so that 
henceforward they are two entities—with the necessary third entity that 
separates the two. This third entity is the active presence itself of the One. It is 
the Pillar of the universe which props apart Heaven and Earth on each of their 
levels of reference; it is the one foot of the Uncreated One, Aja EkapSd. The 
figure of the separating activity itself of the One is supplemented by the vision 
of the One as Impeller (Savitr), driving into the midspace of this manifest 
world the ocean of air out of the nameless regions in the beyond (10.149.1). 

2. the two birthplaces: 

Heaven and Earth “though they are co-uterine twins were bom here and 
there” (iheha jdte yamyd sabandhu ; 5.47.5). Being bom signifies they attain 
their stage of actuality. Now they are manifest—that means they are sepa¬ 
rate. Their span is bridged by the midspace (antari-k§a). Themselves bom 
“here and there,” their children, gods and men, too will have two birthplaces, 
two homes or parents. Agni, the Fire, has two parents or “mothers,” Heaven 
and Earth (3.55.7). They are conjoint deities, Givers of Plenty (puramdhi ; 
9.90.4). These forthgiving parents signify two birthplaces of Agni, one in 
heaven, where he bums in the light of the sun, the other on earth where he 
bums on the sacrificial altar. Soma the elixir of life, is the son of Heaven and 
Earth (9.75.4). He has two stations, the one, on earth where the drink is 
pressed from the stalks of the plant which grows on the mountains, the other 
in heaven (9.86.15). That Soma no one ever tastes (10.85.3) who dwells on 
earth. 

As places of birth Heaven and Earth endow with their intrinsic powers 
(svadhd; 9.86.10) those bom “here and there.” They are the spheres of earthly 
experience and celestial realisation. Heaven-and-Earth are poles apart in the 
physical universe. To man, the “here” is the visible world; the “there” is the 
invisible, transcendental world. A transposition has taken place. Heaven-and- 
Earth now have a twofold extent. Cosmologically this green earth of ours lies 
below the luminous heaven, whereas in man, Heaven and Earth, by an ex¬ 
tension of their phenomenal position are respectively, this whole manifest 
cosmos here and that invisible world beyond. 

Their situation in the limi tless inner world of man is realised moreover not 

* Heaven and earth as two bowls are called dhiqane (du) 1.160.1; 6.8.3; 6.50.3; 6.70.3; 
10.44.8. By the craftsmanship of Tvagtr, the former, the heaven-earth monad was given 
the shape of two hemispheres. This shape is envisioned architecturally in 4.56.3 and 
1.160.4 as joined by the great artist in a setting without rafters. 
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only in its superposition in and beyond space but also with reference to time. 
The “there”, the beyond, exists beyond time, that is the “there” precedes, 
while it is at all times above the “here.” The “there” is metaphysical and 
transcendent, it is at the same time prior and causal to, and beyond the, here. 
The extent of the “there” is from above the vault of the sky, through worlds 
of light which are invisible to the eye up to and including the fathomless void 
of the flood. Cosmogonically and ontologically the there embraces the state 
prior to creation in the chaotic darkness of the flood and it extends through 
the two light worlds [of illumination] which are known to lie above this mani¬ 
fest creation. 

Heaven and earth as principial powers of duality compass the orbit of the 
cosmos, and they are the poles of man's inner world. Their range, in man, 
exceeds their visible extent. The meaning of here and there expands. Two 
light worlds, each with its own heaven and earth, are structured above this 
physical world in which shines the sun. The dyad heaven and earth is a sym¬ 
bol of noumenal and phenomenal reality. 

Agni, the Fire, that illumines Heaven and Earth, and Indra, the creator of 
this cosmos with its heaven and earth are twin brothers (6.59.2) for this ex¬ 
tended and visible cosmos is but a likeness of Heaven and Earth as principial 
and intrinsic powers. Where it is said that the parents of Indra and of Agni 
are “here and there” ( iheha ; 6.59.2) the polarity of their position is twofold. 
They are in the manifest cosmos and in the inner world of man. Thus Indra 
and Agni, the twins, form a dual divinity ( Indragni ) a “mixta persona” whose 
creative Fire illumines and whose deeds bring about this creation. Their birth 
“here and there” is not simultaneous, giving precedence to illumination over 
creation. When Indra made the sun shine (cf. 2.12.7) so that there was light 
(2.17.4) he hung up a treasure which he had found hidden in darkness (3.39.5). 
In the transcendent world which was and is before and beyond creation, though 
time is not, a hidden Fire ( tapas ) bums in the One before the beginning of 
things. In this and other ways Agni is the elder of the twins, before all time 
(purdjd ; 10.5.5), whereas Agni and Indra are bom, i.e., manifest conjointly in 
their cosmic operation. Their parents are “here and there” in this manifest 
cosmos, into which Agni is bom from the beyond. To the birth of Agni in the 
macrocosm corresponds his birth in the wider, that is in man’s inner cosmos, 
which includes the visible and the transcendental worlds in which latter Agni 
was bom first ( purajd ). 4 

Indra-Agni are invoked together with the ASvins (1.109.4). The Aivins, “the 
heavenly twins” born here and there {iheha) were consonant, [the] flawless ones, 
in body and names {tarwa ndmabhih) . The one is considered a victorious sacrificer 

4 Agni was born again when the sun began to shine (10.88.2). This birth into manifesta¬ 
tion is a sequel to Agni’s first birth and also to his twin birth with Indra. Agni, the Fire 
has “ancient and new births” (3.1.20) before even and in the beginning of things, with 
each sunrise, in each fire. 
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(suri) son of a hero (sumakha), 5 the other is a blessing ( subhaga ), son of Heaven 
(1.181.4). The heavenly twins, the AAvins “consonant in body and names” are 
heroes and saviors. Their powers are conjoint. They have no separate names, 
their dual name is Afrvins which means “having horses” or powers. Then- 
powers come from both their places of birth (cf. 5.73.4). From earth where the 
sacrificial fire is maintained by the victorious, self-conquering sacrificer comes 
their heroic power. From heaven comes their power to bless and to work 
miracles. Conjointly, therefore, they are “Sons of Heaven” (divo napata), the 
conjoint celestial power that knows how to heal and how to conquer. 

To the illuminator-creator dyad of Indra-Agni corresponds the dyad of 
Mitra-Varuna. The Dual of these two great gods, Mitra and Varuna, operates 
the order of the cosmos created as it is and maintained by Indra-Agni. In 
each of the pairs of Indra-Agni and Mitra-Varuna one deity is closer to this 
world while the other is closer to the Beyond. 6 One of them is “God,” the other 
deus absconditus. There is yet another dyadic person in divinity in whom the 
polarity of the here and there has its image. It is Indra-Pusan. Indra creates 
existence and he destroys the enemies of existence—the evil, inspired as he is 
by Soma, the Elixir of Life, which he has drunk. Soma is the sacrificial offer¬ 
ing to Indra and the other gods. Soma is not offered to Pusan. His offering is 
Karambha, the Bread of Life. The gods live on what they eat, they are sus¬ 
tained by offerings and libations. Indra-Pusan, the dual entity, is the mixta 
persona , strong by the bread and the water of life. 

While Indra-Agni is the dual Person of God in his role towards creation, 
Indra-Pusan is god in his dual role towards the creature. Indr&gni operates in 
the cosmos as beheld against its ground above the causal stage in the beyond. 
Indra-Pusan operates from another depth. 

Pusan like Soma has two places of birth. Pusan is born “at the furthermost 
path of paths, at the furthermost path of heaven, at the furthermost path of 
the earth” (10.17.6). He is born at the height whence the eagle brought Soma 
(4.26.6). Born at the depth, he finds Soma there (1.23.14). Pusan is born 
“in extremis .” His birthplace on high he shares with other gods. His birth here 
below is in the deepest depth, in the pit, in the midnight hour of darkness, 
where the “two faced evil” lies (1.42.4). Thence Pusan leads up to the summit, 
his other birthplace. Pusan is the inner guide, the Liberator of man, the crea- 

* The word “suri” means “luminous,” and refers to the splendor of the sacrificer, the 
wealth of the patron of the sacrifice. Sumakha means good fighter and is an attribute of 
more than one god (Grassmann, s.v.). Makha is however also the name of a hostile power 
(9.101.3) which is decapitated by Indra (10.171.2). The heroic nature of the son who is 
described as victorious patron (ji^usuri) is his by inheritance from the father. He is 
a born hero. Yfiska, Nirukta, 12.2 says: “the one [of the A&vins] is called Vfts&tya, the 
other is thy son, O U§as.” 

8 G. Dum4zil, Let Dieux des Indo-Europtens, Paris, 1952 p. 59, tabulates the allocation 
of Mitra as “ce monde-ci, le droit, la r&gle, etc.,” and that of Varuna as “Pautre monde, 
la magie, Pimpr^vu, etc.” Similarly A. K. Coomaraswamy, “Angel and Titan,” JAOS 
55, pp. 407, 408. 
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ture, of whom he never loses sight, whom he probes and knows and whose 
bread he eats. The furthermost paths of paths, in the height and in the depth, 
where Pusan is bom, are the ends of the inner world of man whose “there” is 
transcendence and whose “here” includes the pit. 7 

The twofold and interpenetrating topography of the “here and there” has 
its pivot in the vertical axis of which Aja Ekapad is the cosmic symbol and 
man’s upright body the visible frame. Toponymically, Dy&vapj-thivl, the dual 
of Heaven and Earth, are floor and roof of this manifest world here below and 
of the total world-edifice supported by the One, built by Indra-Agni, ruled by 
Mitra-Varuna, dwelt in by Indra-Pflsan, helped by the Afivins, and kept intact 
by the conjoint power of deity in operation, a ceaseless tension of opposites 
by which balance is effected. 

3. two and one: 

The dual nature of creation is carried by the One. The pairs of contraries 
are upheld in their position by a mutual necessity which is ever enforced by the 
circuit of the Afivins, the cycle of Pusan and the course of the sun. Before crea¬ 
tion, before Two had come to be, the One breathed (10.129.2). That was the 
first movement before creation. In creation the One in its vertical extension 
stands still. On it the whole cosmos rests. In the microcosm, in the physical 
body of man however, the One in its vertical extension moves in two opposite 
directions (1.164.38). 

In transcendence, in the Uncreate, the One breathed out of its own intrinsic 
nature ( svadhaya ). In the microcosm of man, in his physical body, the One 
“goes forward and backward” (cf. 1.164.38). This “First-bom of the World- 
order” (1.164.37) is wrapt up in the microcosm by its own intrinsic nature. 
The One moves along its own vertical direction and by self-restriction ( svad¬ 
haya grbhito) it is adjusted to the finite extent and nature of the physical 
microcosm. “Backward and forward [the One] goes. The Immortal is of the 
same origin as the mortal” (1.164.38). Inhaling, breath has the direction of the 
One extending downward, vertically. Breath within the mortal body has its 
own law according to which it moves up and down along the vertical axis of 
man, the microcosm. Breath indrawn and breath exhaled follow the vertical 
path. Their direction is that of the One in extension. Inbreathing is the micro- 
cosmic equivalent of uncreated and immortal Aja Ekapad extending into 
creation. Outbreathing, by contrast, is the symbol of the mortal withdrawing 
with the last breath, from creation. Both have the same origin. The dual move¬ 
ment of breath is according to its own law. This law is the tribute which the 
Immortal pays for its passage through the mortal body. The two directions 

7 Other dual divinities such as Indra-Soma, Indra-Vi?nu, Indra-Bfhaspati, Indra- 
V&yu, Soma-POsan, Soma-Rudra, Agni-Parjanya (see A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
pp. 126-130) are co-creative, complementary powers. Their mixta persona operates by 
mutual intensification but is without the tension of the duals which imply a “here and 
there.” 
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follow the extent of the One, coincide with the One, go back to that One who 
first breathed. 

Aja Ekapfid, the One-Foot stands still in the cosmos. The One-Foot is a 
pillar. It is also a tree. “Two birds, closely connected companions clasp the 
same tree. One of them eats the sweet berry, the other looks on without eat¬ 
ing” (1.164.20). The one who eats the berry on the World Tree of Life and 
Knowledge is the bird who must feed in order to live and obtain the highest 
knowledge, the other bird having no such need, contemplates the berry and 
knows it without eating. Later Indian thought recognizes in the two birds the 
jwatman and paramatrmn , the one the spirit in the living body (dehdtman), 
the other the transcendental spirit. 8 

Stillness — without eating, without intake of the outer world as food and 
without proceeding towards it, is a sign in which transcendence is seen to 
abide. This stillness has another image where “the one wheel of your chariot 
[. A&vins ]—wonder of wonders—you stopped still, [with the other] you fly over 
the spaces” (5.73.3; 1.30.19; 8.22.4). 9 In their polarity which is that of heaven 
and earth, the Afivins drive in a chariot akin to their natures. One of the wheels 
of the chariot travels in the transcendental realm beyond change and locomo¬ 
tion, that is, it stands still. The other wheel travels in the sky, high above the 
earth. The still wheel is where the heart and the mind are stilled—in the singer. 
At that moment he is visited by the Aivins in their ceaseless circuit. 

The two wheels of the chariot of the ASvins and the two birds in the tree 
refer to the same vertical axis. As tree of Life and Knowledge it extends through 
the cosmos, as axle-tree of the Aivins’ chariot it links heaven with the centre 
of the living being, the microcosm, in the instant of inspiration when time 
stands still. The still wheel of the ASvins travels in the transcendental realm 
which is in the inspired heart and mind of the poet. The chariot of the Aivins 
moves in two spheres describing in the one a circuit in space around the all, 
while the other sphere has no dimension, is out of the manifest cosmos; it 
exists in the transcendence of inspiration within the microcosm. The tension of 
the two is between the opposed movement in the all and the stillness of the 

* This is how they are shown, inscribed as dehatman and paramdlman , in a nineteenth 
century Jain painting of the world tree (private collection). Geldner, op. cit ., I, p. 231 
comments that the two birds represent the two kinds of seekers of knowledge, those who 
are speculative and the others. Highest knowledge is revealed only to the former, who 
eat from the tree of knowledge. This interpretation is contrary not only to Mupd Up- 
3.1.1; Svet.Up. 4.6 and Bj-had DevatS, 4.36 but also to the context of the hymn itself 
(1.164.20-22; 30; 38). 

• The chariot of the Afivins is generally three wheeled (1.118.2; 1.157.3; 1.183.7; 10.41.1, 
etc.), but a distinction is made between its two wheels and the one wheel—which is hid¬ 
den (10.85.16). The three wheels are of two kinds; two of them are in motion around the 
world, one stands still. This is the hidden wheel. This one wheel has its station “on the 
head of the bull” (1.30.19) at the sacrifice, or in the moment of illumination (of. 10.46.3) 
where Agni fleeing from the world back to the Source—is found by Trita “on the head of 
the cow.” 
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naught. This naught which is in the microcosm is situated at the opposite pole 
to the Void beyond the cosmos in which the One breathed. The metacosmic 
Void 10 prior to and around incipient creation has its correlate at the opposite 
pole in the naught within the inspired, creative microcosm. Between them lies 
the circling movement of the other wheel around the cosmos. 

Two is the number of the pair of opposites in cosmogony and in the ontology 
of creation. The pair is an entity in the tension between its two poles. Their 
situation depends on its relevance to the cosmos and to man. The dual divini¬ 
ties Mitra-Varuna or Indra-Agni encompass this cosmos and the beyond. The 
poles of Pusan’s realm are differently situated. Their axis traverses the inner 
world of man from transcendency into the pit. The Afivins are powers of light 
in heaven and on earth. The wheels of their chariot, however, which the Rbhus 
made for them (1.20.3; 4.33.8; 4.36.2; 7.161.6; 10.39.12) compass a wider 
realm. One circles around the cosmos while the other is hidden, stands still in 
the timeless naught of the inspiration of the Seer. Two, in the nature of the 
Mvins denotes the polarity of heaven and earth. Two, in the operation of the 
Mvins conveys the polarity of this cosmos manifest in space and time and of 
the timeless here and now of inspiration. 

The pit where Pusan rules and the naught where the hidden wheel of the 
Mvins’ chariot is arrested are both in the inner world of man. Their location is 
at opposite poles. The pit is man’s own hell where the passions rage and Pu¬ 
san, the redeemer arises. The naught is the timeless instant of inspiration, of 
immediate intuition, where Pusan choses the Mvins to be his fathers, on 
the highest point of his orbit, at the opposite pole to the pit. Ptisan’s polarity 
is that of liberation in the pit and inspiration at the heights. 

The symbolic value of Two is itself twofold. Two as polarity of the opposites 
is the number of the texture of creation. It is the number of coherence of this 
manifest, contingent cosmos. Two, moreover is the number of polarity of the 
created universe and also of man, the creature, with the primordial state before 
and beyond creation. M the number of the texture of creation “two” is the 
number of the opposites which presuppose and refer to the One. As the number 
of polarity between this world here below and the causal, transcendent world 
before and beyond duality, two expresses the relation of idea and image. 

The myths of this number are the myth of Saranyu and Savarna, the “Like 
One” and the myth of Yama, whose name means twin. Yama was bom from 
Saranyfl. He was the first mortal. 

10 The transcendental realm of the Void iB beyond any heaven. It is the causal stage 
of all there is to be, the source and flood, the abyss without form full of the stirring wa¬ 
ters. Their motion is the state itself of fluidity which—as yet—it neither given direction 
nor form. Samudrad uta vd purifdt (1.163.1) is not an alternative but explains the flood 
that is the source: Purina, the source; samudra, apas, salila (7.49.1; 10.129.1,3) ambas, 
arnas (3.22.3) are synonyms of the flood and denote in their respective context the wa¬ 
ters of the source in the beyond. The flood of heaven (divo orpa, 3.22.3), the waters that 
are “at or with the sun” (1.23.17) are the celestial waters bordering on the flood in the 
beyond where their source is. 
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4. THE MYTHS OF TWO: SARANYU AND “THE LIKE ONE”: 

Saranyu is the daughter of Tvastr, the Former or Carpenter of the cosmos 
and of living beings. She is a sister of three-headed Vifivanipa, who was Tvasfr’s 
son (2.11.19; 10.8.9). According to tradition, the two were twins (Say. on 
7.72.2). ViSvarupa, Tvastr’s son, ended without progeny for he had meant to 
keep all the power to himself, in all the three realms over which his three heads 
looked. He was felled by Trita Aptya. Indra threw back his triume head into 
chaos. Tvastr ViSvarupa’s son, who is also named ViSvarupa, All Form or 
“Mere Form,” as an end in itself, was denied existence. Vifivarupa, Tvastr’s 
son, had asked for this by his own action. He had meant to retain for himself 
the “cows,” the powers, without letting them out. Thus, he deprived creation- 
to-be of its sustenance. Indra, the Creator, had to come to annihilate ViSva- 
rupa, “Mere Form,” when this son of Tvastr was felled by Trita Aptya, Indra’s 
collaborator. 

Saranyu, the daughter of Tvastr and [twin] sister of ViSvarupa was of a 
disposition diametrically opposed to that of her brother. Her name Saranyu 
(from sara^y, sr, “to rush, to stream”) reveals her nature. She rushes out from 
the Father into creation where her progeny will determine man’s lot. Saranyu 
successively bore two couples of twins. This took place at the dawn of creation 
before man came into existence. Then death was not yet. Tvastr, the Father, 
arranged Saranyu’s wedding. “At this announcement all the universe assem¬ 
bled” (sam eti’ y 10.17.1). Saranyu was married to Vivasvat, the Radiant. 
Vivasvat is all that shines in heaven and on earth. He is the archetypal sacri- 
ficer (2.13.6). Through his messenger MatariSvan he brought the Fire to man 
(6.8.4) and it is Agni, the Fire, who is his messenger (8.39.3)—for MatariSvan 
is but a form of Agni. Luminous, he is illumined; Vivasvat is the arch-poet (cf. 
8.6.39). Like Agni, of whom he is an aspect, Vivasvat shines here and there. 
The wedding where all the world came together was celebrated here, in cre¬ 
ation—which indeed got into shape at the wedding of Vivasvat with Saranyu. 
It was the marriage of the creative Fire of the mind ( mati ) with her who like 
a stream had rushed out of the source that is in the Father. The first bom of 
Vivasvat and Saranyu were Yama whose name means “twin” and his twin 
sister Yam!. Later on Saranyu became pregnant with the Aivins. These twins 
were bora “here and there” (1.181.4). For “the mother of Yama, the wife of 
great Vivasvat, vanished. [The gods] hid her, the immortal from the mortals, 
made a like one and gave her to Vivasvat. She carried the ASvins when this 
happened and abandoned the two who were a pair” ( mithuna ; 10.17.1-2). 
Saranyu rushed from the source in the transcendental realm into marriage with 
the radiance released here on earth at the sacrifice. Vivasvat, the sacrificer, 
lights the first fire at the place of the sacrifices (cf. 1.53.1; 10.75.1) at the centre 
and navel of the earth (3.29.4; 9.72.7) where his own illumination shines forth 
in the words of sacred song (mati). Vivasvat, arch-sacrificer and poet, has his 
seat in the centre of this world here. There when his wedding is celebrated all 
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the world comes together in one great assembly where each finds his place, 
in one composition, the poem of the world. 

The children of Vivasvat and Saranyu were bom as twins. The first couple 
(mithuna) were Yama-Yarn! (10.17.2), the second twins \tere the ASvins. 
Saranyu herself seems to have been born as a twin of ViSvarupa. The twin birth 
belongs to the dawn of creation when the cognate yet opposed principles be¬ 
come manifest, that is, are bom. Their coming into existence at the beginning 
of things parallels the dichotomy of Heaven and Earth. These were the proto¬ 
typal parents in the beginning. In the twilight of creation, Vifivarupa, in the 
inclusiveness of his form was finished and fell before this cosmos arose, of dif¬ 
ferent dispensation from his autarchy. Saranyu, altogether different in disposi¬ 
tion from her self-contained brother, streamed forth into creation. Her first 
issue was the “Twin pair of Yam! and Yama, himself a “twin.” Yama, the 
twin, the immortal, chose to become the first mortal. 

The second pair of twins born of Saranyu were the AAvins. They were bora 
“here and there” for while she carried them Saranyu vanished from this earth. 
She was taken back by the gods to where she had come from. The gods hid 
the goddess from the mortals. They were not to see her face to face after Yama 
had made his choice and was the first who died. Death came to be as the choice 
of a god, bora as “twin.” Only within his twin nature could there be choice. 
Then, of necessity the gods removed the goddess from a world of choice and 
death which she had mothered. But when death had come to be she was al¬ 
ready carrying her second twins, the Afivins. They were bora on her transport 
into the beyond, one of them here, the other in heaven. One was bora as hero, 
the other as saviour. The gods hid Saranyu and made one like her (SavanjLd) 
whom they gave to Vivasvat. She was the image of Saranyu. She has no other 
name. She is only a “like One” (sararna). Vivasvat made her the mother of 
Manu. Manu, as his name indicates became the ancestor of man. A manifested 
likeness of the female power that had sprung from the sources was the mother 
of man. On the father’s side, man is a direct descendant of Vivasvat, the light 
that is in heaven and that shines on earth. On the mother’s side, man stems 
from a likeness only of the immortal one, a reflex or shadow (« chdya ) of her, 
giving comfort on earth. 11 

When the universe assembled at the wedding of Vivasvat and Saranyfl 
the pattern to be of the world here below was traced in its outlines. They were 
to be filled by death, by hero and saviour, by image instead of reality (or idea), 
and by man. 

5. THE MYTH OF YAMA, THE TWIN*. 

Saranyti’s first twin is Yama. His father Vivasvat, embodiment of the sacri¬ 
ficial fire of inspiration and thus a form of Agni, is bora again in Yama. “As 

11 A. K. Coomaraswamy, “Chayft,” JAOS , 55 (1935), discusses the meaning of chdya 
as “likeness” and “refuge.” 
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Yama he [Agni] is bom, as Yama the [principle of] generation, the lover of 
maidens, the husband of women” (1.66.8). The descent of the Fire which Vivas- 
vat brought through MatariSvan to earth blazes its trail in the fire of love by 
which Yama will awaken the virgins and sustain women. Yama, Yivasvat, 
and MatariSvan are forms of Agni. Agni, the Fire is the one actor who plays 
all the roles in the myth of the descent of the Fire to earth, and in the birth 
and mission of Yama. 1 * As Yama, Agni, the fire bums for all virgins and women. 
None will be able to claim him for herself exclusively. Driven by desire, Yarn!, 
the twin sister of Yama, demands from Yama that he unite with her (10.10.11). 
He refuses a consummation which would consume them. For Yama, as the 
Fire of love, burns until death. There was no death before him. 

Yama faces his twin sister, his female, desirous counterpart, himself a twin. 
The dialogue (hymn 10.10) is between two twins, the one twin are brother and 
sister, the other is Yama himself. He is a twin, in him are two beings, he is an 
immortal and becomes the first mortal. He is Yama, the twin in whom the two 
states are united by his choice. 

Yama, by nature immortal (10.12.6), became the first mortal (10.10.3). He 
chose death for the sake of the gods. “For [the sake of] the gods Yama chose 
death; for the sake of progeny Yama did not chose immortality. Yama has left 
behind his dear body” (10.13.4). Yama “first found the path for us, a trodden 
path none can bar us from, [the way] on which our forefathers went beyond, 
on it the born ones can pass on” (10.14.2). For the sake of the gods, Yama 
chose death and left his body on earth. Then Yama, the immortal, drinks with 
the gods (10.135.1), in the enclosed recess of heaven (9.113.8), under the well 
leaved tree (10.135.1). 

As son of Vivasvat, the first sacrificer, Yama proceeds from the descent of 
the Fire, which Vivasvat had brought to earth. SaranyQ, the mother of Yama 
had rushed down from the source to Vivasvat, to the place of the sacrifice, the 
navel of the earth (3.29.4). Yama’s choice and his dual nature result from the 
“descent” of his parents. They have left the source in the transcendent realm. 
Vivasvat prefigures sacrificial man. The Navel of the Earth, the place of the 
sacrifice is a point limit between transcendence and man. At this point Vivasvat 
marries SaranyQ. Yama follows the line of his father, the sacrificer. He sac¬ 
rifices—life and chooses death for the sake of the gods. 

When on earth he did not yield to Yami’s entreaties. She wooes Yama in 
vain, unable to see why he refuses her. Blind in her overwhelming desire, 
Yam! is driven towards Yama, towards his mortality. “This is it that the im¬ 
mortals want: A son from the only mortal” (10.10.3). Yama, having become 
mortal belongs to another kin, another family. Yam! seeks him to be the father 
of her son as the mortal bride will find her groom outside the co-uterine pale. 
But Yama reminds her that their bond has not been severed: “Should we do 
what we did not do before?” (10.10.4) and that they are of one origin (cf. 

11 Agni, Yama and M&tari6van are names of the One (1.164.46) as link of Heaven and 
Earth. 
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10.10.4). Yam! with quick but half knowing subtlety retorts that God Tvastr, 
the Impeller, the All-form[er] had already made them a couple when they were 
in the womb (cf. 10.10.5). She invokes Heaven and Earth (10.10.9), the par¬ 
ents, who are twin brother and sister (9.68.3) not only but “twins coupled, 
co-uterine” (1.159.4) and “father and mother” (1.89.4). Like Yama and Yam! 
they are twins within the monad but Yam! overlooks that Heaven and Earth 
had to be separated so that their children could come to be. 

YamI addresses herself to two aspects of Yama neither of which he wholly 
is. He is no longer her co-uterine twin “in divinis” only, nor would he be her 
mortal lover only. “Difficult to understand is the name ( ndma ) of the im¬ 
mortal [Twin, Yama] that [some thing] of the same designation should be dif¬ 
ferent” (10.12.6; cf. 10.10.2). 1 * 

Yami’s entreaties oscillate between alternatives which in reality do not 
divide the nature of Yama, the Twin and immortal who, choosing to become 
mortal yet remains Agni, the Fire (1.66.8) in the radiance of Heaven and in the 
consuming flames of love and death on earth. 

The “two” of Yama, the “Twin,” is the number of choice and decision. 
Having made the choice within his own nature, Yama becomes the first mortal. 
He is the archetype of the possibility “man,” the creature of choice. Yama wills 
death. He wills to be mortal. Yama will not unite with YamI. He chooses to 
turn away from her and from monadic wholeness. He chooses death in order to 
find the path for man that leads to the gods. In choosing death he chooses 
love to provide death with those who will live and die. The monadic order has 
been disrupted by Yama’s choice. Now it is for each to seek the other outside 
the common origin and to find the complement in this otherness (cf. 10.10.2, 
14). This is the lot of mortals. In it and on account of its restriction Yama 
foresees the possibility of incest, “generations will come when brother and 
sister will act unbrotherly” (10.10.10), when a need will be felt to unite and 

11 Geldner translates durmantu as “of evil memory” instead of “difficult to under¬ 
stand” and contrasts Yama’s “bad name”—inasmuch as he is suspect of incest (III, p. 
139, note 6)—with his “good name” (sumantu). There is however no contrast in the words 
of the text. Grassmann, s.v. rightly translated durmantu with “difficult to understand,” 
and eumantu with “well known.” In 10.10.2 Yama repudiates the possibility “that things 
of the same ‘brand’ should be different” which means that co-uterine twins in divinis 
can not act as if they were two mortals of different parentage. 

“Salakfmd yad vifurupd bhavdti," “that [something] of the same brand should become 
different” is repeated in 10.10.2 and 10.12.6. In the first passage this refers to Yama and 
YamI, who as twins, should not become strangers and propagate; in 10.12.6 the same 
words refer to Yama the “twin” himself in the inscrutability of his twin nature. Hymn 
10.10 neither celebrates a ruling against incest or the “forbidden love” of YamI (cf. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion dee Veda, p. 198), nor does 10.12.6 slander Yama as if he had 
made a bad name for himself. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Spiritual Authority and Temporal 
Power (New Haven, 1942), p. 32, in proposing to show that Yama and YamI are not sui 
generie, but Sky and Earth, Day and Night, the ASvins and all other “dvandvae" and 
that “Yama’s rejection of YamI represents only one side of the mutual “horror” of one 
another, divided ab extra overlooks the very special and definite significance of the myth 
of Yama and YamI, in the cosmogonic structure. 
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return to wholeness where it seems nearest, where the bond of blood is a given 
tie. There on the physical plane the circle will close with a re-enactment of a 
primeval creative symbol. 

In the dialogue of Yama and Yarn!, three phases, in cosmogony, of the union 
of the cognate contraries are at play, that as of the Heaven-and-Earth Monad; 
the turning away from it, in the aversion of Yama to monadic reunion, and the 
finding of the path on which mortals will go. They will have to die before they 
follow Yama back to the source. Mithuna, the conjoint state of the opposite 
sexes is, on the mortal plane, the gate into physical existence. Death opens the 
other door. Yama, the lover of maidens and husband of women sets up these 
twin gates on the path which he was the first mortal to take. Yama, the twin, 
by his own choice relinquishes the possibility of primordial wholeness in the 
monad. To fulfill his chosen path he also relinquishes his mortal body. He finds 
and leaves behind him the path for mortals through the twin gates of life and 
death. 

Yama’s path leads away from the Monad into a world of duality and choice. 
Without duality there is no choice, without choice no walking unimperilled the 
path to “life” ( asu ; 10.15.1). 14 It is the path open to the human race to be. 
Its course and length will adjust themselves to those who tread it, the devaydna , 
the way of the gods (1.72.7, 10.18.1, 10.51.5) for those who at the end will sit 
with Yama under the well-leaved tree (10.135.1), and the pitryana , the way 
of the Fathers, the way of the crowd (the “many,” bahubhyah ; 10.14.1). 

The dialogue between the twins, Yama and Yami, is spoken on the cosmic 
stage as a prologue before the curtain has risen and the world of dichotomy 
will fill the first act. The symbol of the twin conveys the two aspects of the 
dilemma, Yami being driven from the one to the other, while Yama is and 
shows the way. Yama was the first who died, he was the only mortal. He was 
neither the first man nor the progenitor of the human race. 16 This role was to be 
played by Manu, son of Visvasvat, whose mother was not Saranyu, but “a 
like one” (Savarna; 10.17.2). Death is the choice of Yama, the god, for mortals 

14 The life where the soul is being led after death ( asu-niti\ 10.15.1; 10.16.2; 10.59.5,6). 
While some implore that leading power ( asunlti ) to be given back sight and breath 
(10.59.6), others go that way self-luminous, free in their own decision ( svardj) to the 
innermost heaven where the Fathers rejoice in their own self-determination and live in 
self sufficiency ( svadhayd ; 10.15.14). 

11 R. Pischel—K. Geldner, Vedische Studien , I, p. 79. Equally mistaken is Johannes 
Nobel, Der Rig Veda (Harvard University Press, 1957) in his index to Geldner’s transla¬ 
tion on p. 142, s.v. “Yama” when he considers Yama to be the “Father of mankind.” 
The respective passages, 1.66.8 speak of Yama as the [principle of] generation {janitvam ) 
and as having set up the frame or loom on which the Vasi§thas weave (7.33.9,12;). 1.83.5 
“Jdtam amjrtam ” the “immortal generation” (Geldner, Der Rig Veda t I, p. 106) of Yama 
are the archetypal seers and sacrificers. Nowhere in the Rgveda are Yama and Yami 
represented as the “first human couple from whom the entire human race issued” (Geld¬ 
ner, Rig Veda , III, p. 133). Yama, as Geldner rightly states (p. 133, note 1) is the “first 
dead and the ruler in the other world.” Western scholars, and also S&yana (on A.V., 
18.1.34) were preoccupied with incest and Yama’s role in this “unallowed” relation. 
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to exist. Without death there would be no mortals. Were there no mortals 
the gods would not be known. The two kin (8.52.7) of gods and men would not 
have come to exist, for neither could take cognizance of the other. Ritually ex¬ 
pressed, the gods live by the sacrifices of men which implies that by performing 
the rites of the sacrifice man becomes immortal. By his choice Yama makes 
possible the existence of mortal man and he proves the existence of the im¬ 
mortals for whose sake he dies. The generations of man that will people the 
earth are doomed to die and meant to choose. Yama, the immortal, chose to 
become mortal. The possibility of choice before man, the mortal, will also point 
in the opposite direction, to the path which Yama went when he left behind his 
body. By his choice Yama redeems his immortal nature. He is now “King 
Yama” (10.14.1,4,7,15) in the recessed enclosure of Heaven, under the ever 
green, leafy tree, where he drinks with the gods the drink of immortality. King 
Yama was the first to show to mortal man the way to his kingdom, where he 
meets the Fathers, and where man, the sacrificer, will find his sacrifices stored 
for himself (10.14.8). 

The choice of Yama brought about the condition for the world of man. The 
Vasisthas, the seers, priests, and poets, continue to weave on the frame, set up 
by Yama (7.33.9), the ritual of love and death, of generation and ancestral 
care. They tend the sacrificial flame in a world where Agni, born as Yama, is 
the lover of maidens and husband of women. 

Yame is twice over twin in nature, immortal by birth and mortal by choice. 
As the only mortal (10.10.3), the archetypal mortal, he unfolds his dual nature 
as Love and Death. All these parts are played by Yama as a prelude for the 
state of man. In his duality Yama forecasts the lot of man. It will be resolved 
in two ways, the one being the way of the gods, the other the way of the 
Fathers (10.88.15) which latter Yama was the first to find (10.14.2) and on 
which he set up the frame on which the Vasisthas weave (7.33.9, 12) the tissue 
of life. 

6. THE DOUBLE BIRTH OF VASISTHA: 

The Vasisthas were singers and sacrificers. Their first ancestor, the high 
priest Vasistha, had a dual birth. He was the mind-bom son of Urvafil, the 
mermaid ( apsaras ). She conceived Vasistha when Mitra and Varuna saw their 
seed spurt forth as light out of the lightning (7.33.10) and the gods caught in a 
lotus flower the drop by divine magic (brahmand daivyena) (7.33.11). Vasistha 
had a fore-knowledge of his dual-birth to be. The one birth was to be celestial, 
of Mitra-Varuna, as his dual father, by immaculate conception through the 
nymph Urvafil; the other birth was when Agastya, the singer, brought Vasistha 
to the clan (7.33.10) and introduced him amongst men (cf. 7.33.14). Vasistha 
as inspired singer and High priest knows, even before being bom, of his birth- 
to-be which will be a dual event, and of dual paternity. The dual event is his 
miraculous and immaculate birth of divine parentage on the one hand, and his 
advent in the clan of inspired singers to be on the other. Into this fore-knowl- 
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edge of a knower not yet born, the singer of the hymn has projected his inborn 
knowledge of the divine origin of himself called to be a singer. 1 ® The miracle of 
the descent of divine nature is the birthright of the singer. In his divine nature 
he stems from the joint seed of duality in divinity, as Mitra and Varuna, who 
are God in manifestation and “deus absconditus.” The divine tension and 
rhythm of this generation will be reborn in his song. This is how he knows him¬ 
self to be a bora poet. Secondly, he is born amongst his clan and people, he 
has his place in the social organism. With this felt assurance and realized orig¬ 
ination, Vasistha, the seer, knows his dual birth as poet and man, his dual 
stature in the more than human and the earthly realms. This ingrained, inborn 
realization is projected into the past of himself, conceived before conception 
took place. It is a causal knowledge for which there is no other proof than the 
existence and work of the poet-seer-singer-priest. 

The Vasisthas, descendants of Vasistha, go on weaving the pattern of living 
thought in the tissue of generations on the framework which Yama set up. 
Yama, son of Vivasvat, the Radiance in heaven and on earth, is also the son of 
the rushing stream of life, of Saranyu, daughter of Tvastr, the Former. The 
well spring of creation is close to the waters of the Flood. SaranyQ is by descent 
essentially a transcendental or celestial mermaid, an Apsaras, just as Vivasvat 
is by descent essentially a Gandharva (cf. 10.10.4). Gandharva and Apsaras, 
prefigurations of the principles of fire and water, are Yama’s archetypal parents 
(cf. 10.10.4) as represented in Vivasvat and SaranyQ. 17 While the Vasisthas go 
on weaving on Yama’s frame they worship the Apsarases (7.33.9) of one of 
whom their forefather was bom in immaculate conception (cf. 7.33.11-12). 

Agastya too, the sage, who effects the social “birth” of Vasistha, was bom 
of the mixed seed of Mitra-Varuna, the co-creative principles. All the first 
seers, singers, priests and sages are bom of divine seed which passes through 
no womb. The seed from which Agastya sprung was gathered in a jar ( kumbha ; 
7.33.13). The seed from which the Angirases came was shed on the summit of 
the earth when the Father embraced his Daughter (1.71.8). 

Bom by immaculate conception from the seed of the Father, the One, the 
Source, or from the divine Duality that operates in the cosmos, the poet, the 
“maker,” that is man in his creativeness, knows whence this came and ac¬ 
counts to himself for the miracle of this inheritance. The highest lineage of the 
singers comes straight from the Father. It is that of the Afigirases who found 
the light that had been hidden in darkness (3.31.4), who found the sun and 
let it shine (4.16.4; 8.29.10). Next to them comes the lineage of the Vasisthas, 
the seers who weave on Yama’s loom, and know their double birth prefigured 
in the double nature of Yama, the Twin. 

14 Vasistha is the name of the fjtei or composer of the seventh book of the Rgveda; cf. 
7.18.4, 21; cf. Nobel, op. cit., p. 135, s.v. 

17 i.e., Vivasvat and SaranyQ are the relevant instances of Gandharva and Apsaras. 
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7. THE TWIN PROGENY OF VIVAS VAT: 

When Yama, having chosen to become mortal, rejected Yami, woe seized 
her (10.10.11, 13). When Yama set up the loom for the Vasisthas on which to 
weave the pattern of successive generations of seers and poets, then the gods, 
the celestial intelligence, hid Saranyu—she was pregnant once more—from the 
mortals. While SaranyQ ascended back to the Source, she gave birth to the 
Aivins. When the gods removed Saranyu from Vivasvat, her husband, they 
put “a like one” (Savanja) in her place (10.17.2). Vivasvat took the image for 
his wife and she bore him a son, Manu, the father of man (10.63.1; cf. 10.86.23). 

By taking Saranyu from here to there, the gods helped her to bring forth 
her twins so that the one, bora here on earth inherited the radiance of his 
father on earth which is the place of the sacrifice, the place of heroism, while 
the other was bora in the radiance of heaven as saviour. The A&vins are in tune 
with one another in body and natures. They are inseparable in their dual na¬ 
ture as Saviour-Hero, conquering and healing wherever distress calls to them. 
They were bom as the second couple of twins, after Yama, the first twin, had 
chosen to become mortal. Before that distress was not. There was non-existence 
(asat) and also the miscreation and delusion of Viivarupa, Tvasfj-’s son. He 
fell without a whimper. 

The A6vins were bom to save creation after Yama, their immortal elder 
brother, had made his choice when he brought death into the world and set 
up the loom on which the pattern of generation was to go on being woven in 
the interplay of love and death. The Vasisthas traced the pattern which the 
children of Manu were to fill in. 

8. PUSAN, THE SON OF THE A&VINS: 

The second pair of twins bom of Saranyu. the immortal, the AAvins, the 
saviours in the hour of need, bom “here and there,” in heaven and on earth, 
are an inseparable pair driving their chariot without surcease on aevitemal 
paths. “PQsan, the son, elected [them] as parents” (10.85.14), “on the forward 
[leading] path of Heaven” (10.17.6). 18 Ptisan, like his “fathers,” the Aivins, has 
two birthplaces. “On the forward [leading] path of paths was Pusan bom, on 
the forward [leading] path of Heaven, on the forward [leading] path of Earth” 
(10.17.6). His birth on high, as son of the Aivins, is willed. In his other birth 
below, on earth, deep down in the pit, he is bom as the son of Liberation 
(1.42.1; 6.55.1). PQsan is the guide of men, the shepherd who never loses a 
sheep. He is bora in his true nature in the flaming darkness of the pit where he 
puts his foot on the two-faced Evil one. If Yama, the Immortal, the Twin, 
expressed the duality of his nature by choosing to be mortal, god PQsan, the 
Nourisher, who sustains man on his path, wills to be bom of the Aivins. This 
is his second birth. Essentially he is born at the decisive midnight hour in the 
pit where he rises above the two-faced evil one and ascends on the path on 

'» Kramrisch, “Ptisan,” JAOS 81 (1961), pp. 104-122. 
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which Yama was the first to go. Yama departed on this path, left behind his 
body and joined the gods. His choice brought death to man and showed the 
way from death to deathlessness. God Pusan has no body to leave behind. He 
leaves behind, in the pit, the “two-faced Evil one,” on whom he puts his foot. 
Above the two-faced Evil one, this negative aspect of duality, rises the ascend¬ 
ing god and takes the “forward leading path of earth.” It lies deeper than 
the fields where Yama left his body. The “forward leading path of earth” 
where Pusan, the son of Liberation is born, lies deep within the world of man, 
on the inmost turning point, in the heart of man, at the midnight hour of 
decision. Born there, Pusan ascends on his circuit towards the zenithal light, 
high in heaven where the wedding is to take place of Surya, the sun maiden 
and Soma. This conjunction is the occasion for Piisan’s willing to be bom of 
the Aivins, on the forward leading path of heaven. There the Aivins drive 
forth their chariot on their cosmic round of succour, conjoint in their power, 
attuned in their natures, hero and saviour of Heaven and Earth. Pusan, their 
son, unites in his person their dual nature. But his is not a “mixta persona ” 
active at every stage with the powers of his double birth. The duality of his 
nature is the duality of his path. As Liberator he proceeds from the darkness 
of the pit to the heights in heaven, whence he completes his circuit by his 
descent as son of the Aivins, as “good shepherd” and guide. The two poles of 
Pusan’s nature and circuit are within man, the microcosm, while the circuit 
of the Aivins has the cosmos for its orbit. Pusan, the god, is the inner guide. 
He moves in man; he leads him down into the world of experience where he 
puts him to the test in order to lead him up into the light. 

Pusan, the “Nourisher,” without cease sustains man’s soul and guides him 
on the inner journey from creaturely existence and its trials so that he may 
rise above the two-faced Evil one in the darkest hour, at the parting of the 
ways. Pusan’s double birth is that of the Liberator in the Depth and that of the 
Guide coming from the height of Heaven. 

Yama, the Aivins and Pusan are correlated dualities in divinis. Yama, the 
twin, the immortal, becomes mortal, in order to be the way to immortality. 
This is his duality in heaven and on earth. On earth, moreover, the first mortal 
is death itself and its polarity, desirous love. 

The Aivins, twins of opposite birth form a syzygy whose two natures of 
hero and saviour are attuned to one another. From them Pusan, the Liberator, 
is born by his will. Pusan, son of the Aivins, although neither twin nor syzygy, 
has two birthplaces. By his double birth Pusan’s station is at the zenith and 
the nadir of the cycle on which he leads the souls of man. Bom as Liberator^ 
PQsan is the guide of men. With Pusan, their grandson, the purpose of the 
marriage of Vivasvat and Saranyu is fulfilled. Bom by his will of their second 
twins, the Aivins, Pusan the Liberator redeems immortal Yama’s choice of 
mortality. Engendered from hero and saviour in the heights, he guides man, 
the progeny of Manu into the trials and out of the depth of the pit. God Pusan 
is the consciousness of man’s perfectibility through the trials at the parting 
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of the ways and the perils of the pit. The diametrical tension of his opposite 
birthplaces keeps in shape his unending circuit. 

9. MAN (MANU), SON OF “THE LIKE ONE”: 

After Saranyti had left him, Vivasvat’s generation was continued through 
Savarna “the Like One.” She is second to Saranyti, as her likeness, her image, 
her reflex on earth. Manu was bom from “the Like One” (Savarna ), the wife 
of Vivasvat who replaced Saranyti. Again the theme of “Two” is at play. The 
mother of Manu is a “like one,” an image of the immortal, her “shadow” on 
earth. 

Prefigured by Yama, the Twin, and bom of Savarna, a “double,” Manu, 
the progenitor of man, bequeathes to man twice over his two-fold nature. His 
elder brother and precursor was immortal and became mortal by his own 
choice. His mother, however, was but a semblance, a shadow of the immortal 
wife of Vivasvat. Between Yama, who prefigures and institutes death and love, 
and Manu, the progenitor of man, the Alvins were bom as children of Vivasvat 
and Saranyti, the hidden, ascending into the beyond. Their double nature is of 
Heaven; of the heavenly fire on earth as it shines in the hero and of the glory 
of the saviour in heaven. Thus they are “sons of Heaven.” In cosmic time, that 
is ontologically, the Alvins were bom after Yama had set up his loom (cf. 
7.33.9) and before man was bom. They are the cosmic helpers and instantane¬ 
ous healers in the horn* of need. Man is twice over heir to his double inheritance. 
Yama, the first twin who was the first mortal set up the frame on which the 
fabric is woven of the human lot. Death and love are warp and woof of an 
indefinitely repeated pattern bom of an immortal’s choice. Its black and red 
threads shimmer with the forethought of Yama, the immortal. In this fabric 
Manu’s progeny will be wrapt. Manu’s own legacy for them is his double 
parentage, which is all Fire and Radiance on the father’s side while the mother 
is a semblance and shadow, an image, a “like one” (Savartjd) for immortal 
Saranyti, the gushing waters of life—which have returned to their source. 

Manu, son of Vivasvat and the first ancestor of mankind, had this living 
image for his mother. Through him, the image passed on her nature to man. 
Manu had a daughter, Parlu, the “Rib”, (10.86.23). Parlu’s physical frame 
was made of the substance which Yama had provided when he left on earth 
his dear body (10.13.4). Parlu subsequently had twenty children from Vrsfi- 
kapi (10.86.23). All the twenty children were bom together, ten pairs of them, 
in the fullness of time which, thereafter was to stretch out in one direction only. 
It was then that numbers began to count and ceased to be cosmogonic sym¬ 
bols. 

10. TWO IN MAN, THE COSMOS AND THE UNCREATE 

In the macrocosm, the two in the Beginning are Heaven and Earth, an 
undivided dual, a couple. Divided, they become Father and Mother of the 
manifest cosmos. In the polarity of Heaven above and Earth below the gods 
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are “bom” and man. In man, the microcosm, the two in its polarity is within 
the living being. It is of two kinds. The one is the polarity of mortal and im¬ 
mortal. Man is mortal in his human condition; the immortal within man is 
his creativeness. This conjoint antithesis has its myth in the story of the 
Rbhus. The other polarity within the living being is in the depths and heights 
of man’s inner experience where his hell and his liberation are in the pit and 
his illumination at the height. Here PQsan leads the way. The third polarity 
refers to the body of man. The physical, mortal body accompanies man during 
life on earth. The other body which he is able to meet and assume after death, 
by means of his former body, purged on the funerary pyre, is a transfigured 
body vested in “life” ( asu ; 10.16.5; see note 14). This “life” is the being of 
those who have gone before and are with Yama in heaven. 

The myth of the Rbhus tells that the Rbhus, three brothers, who were artists 
were bom among mortal men. 1 * By ingenuity and hard work they became im¬ 
mortal. They dreamed and slept in Savitr’s, the Impeller’s house, at the source 
in the beyond, while they worked in this manifest cosmos, here below, bringing 
“time” to the order of things. The Rhbus became immortal, by disposition and 
effort. 

Of all mortals, only the Rbhus, the artists were received in the hospitable 
house (cf. 1.161.11; 4.33.7) of Savitr, from whom nothing is hidden (agohya), 
who is creative impulse itself. The double nature of the artist has its myth in 
the story of the Ijtbhus in the house of Savitr- It tells of the ascent of creative 
man to the source of creativeness in the beyond while he produces wondrous 
things between heaven and earth. This myth leads from here below to there, 
beyond. Events in the myth of the Rbhus take the opposite course from those 
which happened at the birth of Yasistha and the Angirases. These were poets, 
and the seed from which they sprung had fallen from heaven to earth. The 
Ijtbhus are craftsmen, they rise from their home on earth to the house of the 
Father and live in both. 

The Rbhus are the archetype of the artist. They dream and sleep in the 
house of Savitr while they accomplish their work on earth. Their person is the 
common locus of the here below and the there beyond. As long as the Rbhus 
dwell in the hospitable house of Savitr, so long are they busy in their work ef¬ 
fected in this world. The coincidence in their person of the here below and the 
there beyond annihilates the distance between the time world and eternity. 
The Rbhus travel round the world, while they rest in the house of Savitr, 
situated as it is beyond all time. 

The coincidence of the here below and the there beyond has its locus in the 
artist. The polarity of the opposites is pulled together in the core of his being. 
This is the moment which, projected into the cosmogony, has its image in 
Heaven and Earth, kissing the common navel, the center of the world (1.185.5). 

*• Kramrisch, “Natural Science and Technology in Relation to Cultural Patterns and 
Social Practices in India. Philosophy East-West, University of Hawaii, Vol. Ill (in the 
press). 
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Man is part of the cosmos and as the myth of the Rbhus shows, execeds the 
cosmos. There are, besides man, other entities in and beyond the cosmos in 
which the polarity of the “here and there” has found its myths and images. 
They are the primal entities of Fire and Water. 

Heaven and earth are polarities within creation. The whole of creation, with 
its heaven and earth, has its polarity in the uncreate in the beyond, where 
“That One” breathed, in the dark Void of the flood and where the house of 
Savitr is. The cosmic polarity of Heaven and earth, of the here and there is 
the lesser polarity. The great polarity is between the entire cosmos and the 
Uncreate. Water and Fire have their myths and stations in the lesser polarity 
and in the great one. In the great polarity, the waters are in the beyond. 
They are the restless waters of the Flood, when there was neither existence 
(sat) nor non-existence (a-sat ); The Fire there is the inner heat (tapas) of 
“That One.” It is beheld in the image of the “Golden Germ,” Hiranyagarbha, 
the “child of Fire” which is also called ApSm Napfit” the child of the Waters.” 

Ontologically, the great and the lesser polarity form one whole, where 
heaven and earth, the cosmos, lies below the uncreate, limitless beyond. To¬ 
gether they form the structure in which myth is at home. It is a three-tiered 
structure. Its texture is that of the modality of thought which moves between 
polarities. 

The waters (dpas\ samudra) in the beyond, where the source is in the full¬ 
ness of the flood (purl?yd 1.163.1; 4.21.3; 3.22.3-4) have their counterpart in 
the ocean here below. They are the transcendental or causal, and the lower or 
actual waters respectively (7.6.7). Because their source is in the beyond it feeds 
the sea and the rivers in heaven; thence they flow downward and are the waters 
here below (3.33.6). The waters here below and those above and beyond are 
one in nature. They are connected by the structure itself of water, by its 
fluidity, its movement, which is a flowing forth from the source. Before crea¬ 
tion the waters were prevented from flowing down. They were pent up by 
Vjrtra. Vj-tra, the Serpent, the arch enemy was killed by Indra. Then only were 
the waters released and flowed into creation. The ocean here below on earth is 
prefigured by the ocean above. Cosmogony being a projected ontology, both 
these oceans co-exist. Agni, the Fire, has taken the treasures of the deep from 
both these oceans “from this sea here below and from yonder sea, from heaven 
and earth” (7.6.7)» 

In the cosmos, Agni, the Fire, has two terminal stations. Agni is “first bom 
from heaven, a second time from us” (10.45.1) as celestial luminary and sacri¬ 
ficial flame. Between these two stations of the Fire and its activity on either 
plane, the link is within Fire itself, its very movement, by which Fire descends 

*® The waters on the other side of the firmament are the waters of heaven. They are 
close to the primeval waters in the beyond. The three-tiered structure in the organisation 
and connectedness of its two sets of polarities is the subject of an article on “The Triple 
Structure of Creation in the Ijtg Veda,” Journal of the History of Religions 2, p. 140f., 
University of Chicago 1962. 
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to earth as a bird (1.96.6), the fire bird and it rises again in the sacrificial flame. 
Fire is a messenger (3.3.2; 3.6.4; 3.55.9; 3.58.1; 4.8.4) in both directions, of 
gods and men. 

The movement between heaven and earth has its other symbol in Soma, 
the elixir and water of Life. Of that Soma which is in heaven “no one ever 
tastes who dwells on earth” (10.85.4). Soma was brought down here by the 
eagle (4.26.6). It took root and grows as a plant on the peaks of the earth (cf. 

9.79.4) . From the great “depth of heaven” (9.110.8) Soma comes to the place 
of the sacrifice (cf. 9.12.1,4) where Soma is offered and rises to heaven (7.31.9) 
across space (9.62.14), a messenger between gods and men (9.86.42 ; 9.45.2; 

9.99.5) , like Agni (3.3.2; 4.2.3) a messenger between these two. These two, 
gods and men, are spoken of as the two kin. 21 

Water and Fire are cosmic entities. They are at the same time at the source 
in the causal world which is uncreate and transcendent. Each has two aspects 
or stations in the great polarity, the one here below, in the manifest cosmos 
while the other is metaphysical, hidden in the depth of the beyond. Agni, the 
Fire, moves not only between heaven and earth, he moves between the here 
below and the beyond. His stations different from those of the flowing waters 
are clearly marked. Agni is Apam Napat, child of the Waters of the Flood, 
beyond, as he was before, creation. He is J&tavedas, the Knower of beings, 
here below. He takes refuge from his work here on earth and hides in the wa¬ 
ters of the Flood, in the beyond. He is found and brought back to earth 
(1.141.3,4; 6.15.17; 10.51.1,3). Messenger between Heaven and Earth, he 
escapes from this service, seeks refuge in the primeval waters, a perpetual 
fugitive from here below and its perpetual guest from the beyond. 

The homology and interchange, the great polarity, in the nature of Agni, 
the Fire is that of Apam Napat, the germ and child of the Waters in the Un¬ 
create and Jata vedas, here below; the Knower of beings. Agni, the messenger 
of gods and men operates in creation, between heaven and earth, within the 
cosmos, the lesser polarity. His name in heaven is VaiSvanara; he is in the 
sun that shines for all, for gods and men. There he has unfolded his wings, the 
Firebird (3.1.7), while in the uncreate he was withdrawn into himself, hiding 
his ends (4.1.11). The polarity of Agni in the beyond and Agni in heaven is 
that of “deus dbsconditus ” and manifesting. These cosmogonic stages in that 
polarity, however, are simultaneous. Ontologically also they synchronize with 
the great and the lesser polarity of Agni which they interlink. Agni in his 
metacosmic presence in the Uncreate is outside time, at all times, the secret 
of his power in heaven and on earth. 

“Two” is thus symbol of opposition, separation and connection. But two is 
also the symbol of correspondence or homology between the opposites. “As 
above, so below”. Homology and not identity link the idea—which is there, 
above, and the image as it is here, below. 

Two is the symbol of idea and image, of Saranyu and Savarna. But two is 

21 The two kin (janman ) of gods and men are the fundamental distinction. More ex¬ 
plicitly the “five races” are spoken of. 
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also the symbol of the causal and the effected stage or aspect of one and the 
same entity as of fire or the waters, in the beyond and—thence—on earth. 
The higher station in each polarity is the more valued one. This is why Sa- 
ranyfl, the archetypal “idea” had to be hidden from the mortals, and substi¬ 
tuted by her image. There is no comparison of the value of the “above” with 
that of the “below” or of the immortal with the mortal. But it is never forgot¬ 
ten that “the immortal has the same origin as the mortal” (1.164.38) and that 
god Savitr, the Impeller, who dwells in the beyond (cf. 1.110.2) throws his 
shadow of death as much as of deathlessness over the whole creation. 

Fire and water come into the cosmos from their transcendental source. 
Their descent into existence is within the great polarity. In the lesser polarity 
it has its counter movement in the ascent of Yama (10.14.1) and of the body 
of man after death. Purified but not consumed by the fire of the funeral pyre, 
the body of man goes over into a luminous body (tanva survarcah ; 10.14.8; 
10.16.5). It goes over on one of two ways. “Two ways [there are] so I heard it 
from the Fathers, for gods and mortals. On these two ways all that moves 
comes together (sam eti), all that is between Father [Heaven] and Mother 
[Earth]” (10.88.15). On this concourse with double exits man leaves this world, 
the realm of Two. 

The Hbhus or man in his creativeness is the locus of coincidence of the here 
below and the there beyond. The other meeting points of these primal and 
ultimate opposites are at the beginning of things, at the beginning of the cos¬ 
mos, at the marriage of Vivasvat and Saranyu when the world came together 
(sam eti ; 10.17.1) and again at death, at the end of the microcosm, when all 
come together (sam eti ; 10.88.15). In creative man “here” and the transcen¬ 
dental “there” coincide. Physical man ascends to heaven, the “there” in his 
transmuted and luminous body after death. This “there” is in the most remote 
recess of heaven near to the beyond, the uncreate. There is yet another allo¬ 
cation of the “two,” the “above” and “below” with reference to man. It is 
on the path of Pusan, in the emotional, inner world of man.** 

The polarity of “above and below” as it is in creation and in man is exempli¬ 
fied in each of the principles of fire and water. It is also seen in the two sides 
of the sun, “the dark side turning towards the East, the other, the light in 
which the sun god ( Surya ) rises” (10.37.3). The dark side of the sun turning 
towards the east belongs to the annual downward journey of the sun towards 
the depth, in the dark half of the year. The other, the light side, rises in the 
east. It is the journey which PQsan takes, the Guide and Liberator. In the East, 
the light in which the sun god rises, shines on the path of Pusan which Yama 
was the first to take having left behind his body, having shed mortality.** 

** The below of PQ§an’s orbit is the world of passion, fear and anxiety or man in his 
emotional and psychological nature. There Ptisan arises as the Liberator. The above is 
the realm of intuition whence PQ$an leads the way. 

11 Whereas dying Yama, the immortal, leaves his body on earth, the dead body of 
mortal man goes up in flames having coalesced with a garb of light (saiji-gachasva . . . 
tanva suvarcah ; 10.14.8). 
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Death and ascent to the peak correspond to the two “sides” of the sun in mo¬ 
tion, in the cycle of the year. 

The two sides of the sun, the dark one of the descent and the light one of the 
ascent are symbols of its movement. They convey in terms of time whose unit 
is the year, a dichotomy which is different from that of the space world of 
heaven and earth. The dark side of the sun faces the inner world of man, in its 
depth where his conscience is assailed by fear and doubt. It is here that Pusan 
probes and tortures, here that the two tongued or two faced evil lies and is 
overcome by Pusan. The light, in which the sun god arises in the east, is the 
symbol of emergence from the pit. From there Pusan leads the journey upward 
to the highest point above, on the apex of his cycle where he will have his 
birth as son of the Afivins, as guide of man on his descent into the experience 
of this world here below. 

The above and below, the there and here where Pusan leads, exist in their 
polarity in the inner world of every man. The whole orbit of the journey 
through all the possibilities of his being is potentially within every man and has 
its image in the annual course of the sun. 

To creative man, to every-man, and to embodied man, the meaning of Two, 
of the polarity of “here and there,” assumes each time a different figure. In 
creative man it has no other dimension than that of coincidence of the oppo¬ 
sites: of the Ultimate There, at the source in the uncreate, and the here and 
now. In every-man it is in the full cycle of inner experience that the “here and 
there” are lived. Eschatologically, it is a point on the perimeter of the orb of 
Heaven and Earth on which the purified body of physical man changes into 
the light of the There. 

The original “dual” of Heaven-and-Earth is in the monad. Cosmogonically, 
the monad itself exists on the threshold from the There to the Here, from 
transcendence into actuality. It is seen in a perspective from above. The op¬ 
position of Heaven and Earth in their separation, here and there, is seen in a 
perspective from here below, which is the mundane viewpoint. These two op¬ 
posite points of view which are situated on the vertical axis of creation—which 
has its beginning in the focal point of the Uncreate—are not terminal points. 
Beyond the vault of heaven of which the sky is the figure extend, in inner 
vision, the Light worlds of heaven. Below green earth which is the place of the 
sacrifice, the place of priests and heroes, poets and singers, is the abyss. It 
is situated within man. It is man’s own hell, where Pusan in his wrath probes 
and pierces the heart. To the polarity of heaven above and earth below in the 
cosmos corresponds the wider distance of the light worlds above and the pit 
below in the inner world of man. 

As the light worlds of heaven at their highest limit go over into the vastness 
of the void, the Uncreate, so does the pit merge into an abyss ( vavra ) of bot¬ 
tomless darkness (7.104.3). ,4 

u The fundamental polarity in the Rgveda is that of Heaven and Earth and not of 
heaven and hell. The cosmic structure rests on this earth. Below earth (the three earths; 
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Heaven and earth, the first pair of manifest contraries are the macrocosm. 
The light worlds above, and the pit below, are in the microcosm, that is in 
man. They have their correspondence in Pusan’s path along the imagined 
course of the sun whose outline, encircling heaven and earth, touches on the 
beyond, above and on the abyss, below. The dark void of the uncreate beyond 
(10.129.1,3) and “the deep place” (4.5.5), an abyss of bottomless darkness 
(7.104.3,17) below creation are the two metacosmic contraries. They are bot¬ 
tomless. Their two infinitudes merge. 

The inner-worldly reality which is carried by the image of the annual course 
of the sun lies between them. It has a wider ambience than that which is 
measured by the two bowls of heaven and earth in whose likeness the world is 
conceived. 

In the macrocosm, the sun is seen to rise and to set. There is the dual of 
day and night ( usasa-nakta ), of two sisters, “two unlike maidens, the one 
darkly anointed, the [other the] dawn with shining [colours]” (1.62.8). In their 
succession, the dawns [= days] and nights are but one goddess (8.58.2) whose 
coming and going at appointed hours give the signal by which she recalls her 
pristine birth as the Dawn of creation (cf. 5.45.3) before time came to pass in 
the succession of days and nights. 

The two dawn maidens who are day and night in their coming and going 
renew life and take it away in the ambivalence of their dual nature. They move 
at the same pace as the two dogs of heaven (10.14.10-12), the dogs of Yama. 
Ambivalent in the dual function of their natures, they steal life as they move 
along and guide mortal man through his span of life towards the Kingdom of 
Yama. The two dogs of Yama move as his messengers amongst men (10.14.12); 
they are figures for day and night or sun and moon. 25 

The dual nature of Two is woven into the texture of the manifested universe. 
In manifestation it appears as dichotomy. In its balance unity stands estab¬ 
lished. Aja Ekapad, goat one-foot, carries and keeps asunder the two who are 
Heaven and Earth, on the three levels of creation. Goat One-Foot carries the 
two fold three burdens as they will be in manifestation and in the two light 
worlds of heaven and yet stands straight as pillar of the Universe, the ray 
extended from the Uncreate. This image coincides with another one that is its 
female counterpart. It is an image of the Great Goddess who is the Voice 

7.104.11) is unseizable darkness without support (andrambhariarjx tamas ; 7.104.3 cf. 
1.182.6), an endless pit ( vavra; 7.104.3,17), an abyss (partana; 7.104.5). It is below all 
creatures (viivasya janlor adhamas 7.104.16). Its darkness is that of chaos, of Nirfti. The 
darkness of the pit, below all creatures, below creation melts into the darkness of the 
flood before the beginning. Re “hell,” see W. N. Brown, “The Rgvedic Equivalent of 
Hell,” JAOS 61 (1941), pp. 76-80. 

** Maurice Bloomfield, “Cerberus, the Dog of Hades,” London 1905, pp. 19-23, shows 
Sun and Moon to be the two dogs of Yama. They are the messengers of King Yama, here 
on earth which is his domain where he rules over, and overcomes, men (yamasya bhuvane 
virao&t; 1.35.6) as Death whereas the seat of his Kingdom is in heaven, where he is lauded 
with songs and flute (10.135.7). There one who has died meets Yama, the Fathers, his 
sacrifices and good deeds which await him there (10.14.8). 
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(vac), the word. She sings of herself: “I carry both, Mitra-and-Varuna, I 
[carry] Indra-and-Agni, I [carry] both the Aivins” (10.125.1).” On the three 
levels of their operation the Great Goddess carries the inseparable dyads of 
Mitra-Varuna, who are the order, of Indra-Agni, who are the creation, and of 
the Aivins who are the healers, of the cosmos. 

The dual divinities, Dyava-prthivi, Mitra-Varuna, Indra-Agni, the Aivinau 
—are complementary forms of the monad entering upon and in operation. 
Their rule over the cosmos carries the assurance of primordial wholeness. When 
the dyadic monad of Heaven-and-Earth (dyava-prthivi) has become heaven 
above and earth below, there is not only opposition or polarity between the 
here and there, but also homology for the two were part of a whole sphere 
which as such is “as above so below.” 

As much as the “two” are poles apart, so much are they conjoint in the dual 
of the “mixta persona 7 ’ of the Aivins, who are incessantly and inseparably on 
the move from turning-point to turning-point. The poles are conjoint in Pusan 
of two births, who traces the great circuit linking the zenith and nadir of every 
man’s inner possibilities of experience and realization. The cyclical, circular 
paths of these divinities expand the tension between the poles of opposites. In 
its acuteness, however, the tension is expressed in a straight line of ascent and 
descent of Agni , the Fire, and of Soma. 

Two is the number of polarity and tension and also of homology.* 6 Both these 
faculties of two are at play in the myth of Saranyu and Savarna. They are 
related as idea and image. As the one is above so is the other below, but with¬ 
out identity, for the “likeness” Savarnfi has been adjusted by the gods to the 
level of this earth. SavarnS, the “like one,” the “double” here on earth is the 
comforting shadow of SaranyG, the goddess who has returned to the source. 

Man, who will be born of Savarna’s race will carry on the likeness of the 
celestial. The tension in the duality of Saranyu-Sarvarna is that lack of iden¬ 
tity for which the gods, the celestial intelligence, know how to account. 

The gods give Savarna, the like one, the image, to Vivasvat. Vivasvat is 
sacrificial man, the seer, the poet. The image will henceforward dwell with 
him, the likeness of Saranyu, Tvastr’s daughter, whom the gods had hidden. 
Savarna, the like one, the image of the hidden real one, dwells with Vivasvat, 
the sacrificer, the poet, and assuages his heart. 

The polarity and correspondence of image and idea, of Savarna and Saranyu 
has two for its symbolic number. It is cosmogonically and ontologically related 
to another polarity, that of one and many of which the bull-cow Vifivarupa 
is the mystic figure. This figure shows the polarity of name and form. 

*• Two, with reference to the creations of man, that is, with reference to the hymn, 
operates in the consciousness of the singers not only when they speak of their own hymns 
as “new” in contrast to the hymns of the ancient Bsis, the mythical, archetypal r$is 
(7.22.9) but when they ask Agni, the Fire “bring us the brahman [the sacred word formu¬ 
lating transcendental reality] that shines in heaven” (6.16.36). The archetype of the 
sacred word is in heaven (cf. A. Bergainge, La Religion Vkdiqne , I, p. 203). 
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When the bull Vi&varupa, All-form-to-be, the former of all living things to 
be, who is Tvastr himself, puts on his splendors (briyah) the seers give them 
names, that is, they call into being the definition of form. ViSvarupa is prin- 
cipial Form, potent and pregnant with all the possibilities of distinct forms. 
These possible forms are the splendors in which he rises on his chariot and 
which the seers, by naming them, define and make into his ornaments. The 
name gives definition to potential All-Form which now shows forth all the 
forms that can be named. In the name-form ( nama-rupa) relation the total 
potential of form as it is in the bull-cow ViSvarupa is prior to any specific, 
actual form. The seers, the celestial intelligence, give names to the resplendent 
ViSvarupa. The names given to All-form-to-be by the seers are refractions in 
the celestial intelligence when exposed to the splendors of VifivarQpa. ViSvarOpa 
precedes those names ( nama ). Each name defines and brings into existence its 
form (rupa). 

When the gods hide SaranyO from mortals they bring back the idea to its 
source. SaranyO is the daughter of Tvastr- Tvastr is VifivarOpa (3.55.19, 
10.10.5). Saranyu the daughter of Tvastr is the idea in relation to principial 
form or All-form, ViSvarupa who fathered her. If we follow the hierarchy from 
principial form down to image, from Tvastr-Vi&varupa to SavarnS, the com¬ 
mon ground and origin whence it unfolds is the formless void (jtucya; 10.129.3) 
which was before All-form just as it enclosed the Arch-potential ( abhu ) before 
the existent and the non-existent. In this unfolding scene the seers and the 
gods operate in the stages between principial form and image. Principial form, 
ViSvarupa, is beyond creation; the image, Savarna dwells with Vivasvat, who 
is sacrificial man. From the conjunction of these two, the image and the seer, 
from Savarna and Vivasvat, the god-like sacrificer, sprang the race of man 
which was to give actuality to the operation of the gods. For the race of men 
which was to take its descent from Savarna and Vivasvat, it was Yama, the 
Twin, and immortal, born of Saranyu and Vivasvat who had laid down the 
“form” when he left his body on earth. 

If there is great likeness and just the difference of non-identity between 
Saranyu and Savarna, there is altogether contrariness within the identical 
name of Vifivarupa, which is that of the father and of his son, the [twin] brother 
of Saranyu. SaranyO and Savarna are the idea and its image in creation. The 
two ViSvarupas are the idea and its annihilation. Vi§varupa, “All-form” or 
“Mere form,” son of Tvastr-VifivarOpa, the former of all forms to be, represents 
the dead end of creativeness. Vi&varupa, the son, is Mere-form, empty form, a 
seeming perfection, a dead form, a mis-creation. The two [twin] children of 
Tvastr, Saranyu and ViSvarupa exhaust the contrary possibilities within the 
“two” as principle of manifestation. Between Saranyu who withdrew from 
creation and her image Savarna there is a difference for which only the gods 
can account but which man endeavours to make up for. Savarna, the like one, 
has no other reality than that of Saranyu. She is not like anything else in 
heaven and on earth. She is the image and SaranyO is the idea. When Vivasvat 
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knows Savarna, man is bom with the imperfection and the memory of his 
descent. 

Perfection in its self-sufficiency is ViSvarupa, the son of Tvastj-VifivarQpa 
and the [twin] brother of Saranyu. He did not let out the “cows” into creation 
and held them confined. He had to be cut down and thrown out of creation 
and the cows were released into creation by Indra and his “alter ego” Trita 
(1.52.5; 8.7.24; 1.163.2). ViSvarupa, the son, identifies himself with the Father. 
Cosmogonically this goes contrary to the movement from the source into crea¬ 
tion and blocks the way. It is an obstacle—the first obstacle in cosmogony. It 
had to be removed by Indra, the creator of this cosmos.* 7 

Saranyu, Tvastr’s daughter withdrew from the scene, where at her wedding 
with Vivasvat, the whole world had come together. She left Vivasvat in her 
flight back to the source. She abandoned him and her first twin “Yama”— 
who was to leave behind on earth his body. 

This manifest world of ours and the race of man did not come about without 
calamities. There was miscreation and a dead end. There was abandonment 
and return to source. Two is not the number of identity. It is the dialectic 
number of polarity. In the beginning —in principio —were the “Sat,” the 
Existent and the “Asal,” the non-existent. Before that —ante prindpium — 
neither of them was. “That One” breathed, surrounded by the Void (cf. 
10.129.1-3). Cosmogonically, the One and the Void are the first two in the 
Uncreate. 

17 The obstruction in creation which the Tvaetr son ViGvarQpa causes is removed by 
Indra. This anticipates Indra’s great and long battle with Vrtra, who is obstruction it¬ 
self. The relation of ViSvarQpa, Tvaetr’s son and Vrtra is intimate. Taittirlya Saiphitft, 
2.5.2.1, ff. shows the nature of this relation. 
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THE THREE STRIDES OF VISNU 


F. B. J. KUIPER 
University of Leiden 

numero deus impare gaudet 
Verg. Eel. 8.76 

1. The theories suggested in explanation of the character of God Visnu 
are remarkably divergent. The prevailing view that he was a solar deity 1 
has often been questioned and criticized in recent times. 2 Besides he has been 

1 Thus already fi&kaptini, if his interpretation of the three strides as referring 
to pfthivy&m , antarik$e , divi (Y&ska, Nir. 12.19) implies the trias Agni-V&yu-Surya 
(cf. Durga’s commentary and Brhaddevata 1.90, but on the other hand SB. 1.9.3.9) 
and AurnavSbha (ibid. y see Macdonell, JRAS 1896, p. 170), probably Yfiska, Nir. 5.17: 
&ipivi$tah] pratipannara&mih , Brhaddevata (c. 400 b . c .?) 11.69: Vi$nur nirucyate suryah 
sarvarp sarvdntarai ca yah f Skandasvamin (c. 500 a . d .) ad 1.22.17: Vi^rjLur evd 'dityaru- 
pepa lok&n prakd&ayati (etc.), Comm, ad PB. XVIII.7.13 bradhnasya] adityasya Vi^riu- 
rUpasya , Mahldhara (c. 1590 a . d .) ad VS. 5.15 (= Agni-V&yu-SOrya), and further, e.g., 
Whitney, JAOS 3 (1853), p. 325, A. Weber, Zwei vedische Texte fiber Omina und Portenta 
(1858), p. 338, A. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuere und dee Obttertranks (1859), p. 66 f., 
p. 251, Edw.Moor, The Hindu Pantheon (1810,1864,1897), p. 13 (sun, earth, water, space), 
Lassen, Ind. Altertumsk. I* (1867), p. 919, Max Muller, Hymns to the Maruts or Stormgods 
(1869), p. 116 f. (= SBE. 32, p. 133 f.), Eggeling, SBE. 12 (1882), p. 73 n.2 (“? the all 
pervading Sun”), 26 (1895), p. 62 n.2, E. Hardy, Die Vedisch-brahmanische Periode der 
Religion des oXten Indiens (1893), p. 33 f. (Sun and Moon), L. von Schroeder, Indiens 
Literatur und Cultur (1887), p. 324 ff., Mysterium und Mimus (1908), p. 56 (Sonnengott 
und Fruchtbarkeitsgott), Arische Religion (1916-1923) II, pp. 64, 669 (earlier a moon- 
god), Barth, Religions of India (1891), p. 165 f., Macdonell, JRAS, 1895, p. 175 (“origi¬ 
nally a sun-god”), Vedic Mythology (1897), p. 38, E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India 
(1895), p. 41, Epic Mythology (1915), p. 85, P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda 
(1897), p. 277 n., Th. Bloch, Wdrter und Sachen I, p. 80 fif., Oppert, Zeitschrift fur Ethnolo- 
gie 37 (1905), p. 331 f., D. R. Bhandarkar, Lectures on the Ancient History of India (1919), 
p. 128, Ha veil, Handbook of Indian Art (1920,* 1927), p. 164 (“the sun at noon supporting 
the heavens [Vishnu-Surya], or the sun at midnight under the earth reposing on the 
coils of the serpent of eternity [Ananta or S6sha], the Milky way”), H. D. Griswold, 
The Religion of the Rigveda (1923), p. 284, A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda (1925), p. 109, A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie II* (1929), p. 319 f., A. Hohen- 
berger, Die indische Flutsage und das Matsyapur&ria (1930), p. 96, J. J. Meyer, Trilogie 
altindischer Mdchte und Feste der Vegetation (1937), II, p. 258, J. C. Ghose, JBORS, 
24 (1938), p. 89 ff., R. N. Dandekar, Kane-Volume (1941), p. 100, V. M. Apte in: Ma- 
jumdar and Pusalker, The Vedic Age (1951), p. 367 f., etc. Cf. also Gonda, Aspects 
of early Vi^puism (1954), p. 172: “the eternal phenomenon of the pervading and omni¬ 
present, mighty and blessing stream of celestial light, warmth, and energy.” 

* Cf. e.g., Hopkins, JAOS 16 (1896), Proceedings p. cxlv ff., S. Konow, Visvabharati 
Quarterly III (1925), p. 216, S. Konow-P. Tuxen, Religions of India (1949), p. 61 f., 
Neisser, JAOS 45 (1925), p. 288, Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. II*, p. 319, H. Oldenberg, 
Religion des Veda (1923), p. 232, Haggerty Krappe, Mythologie universelle (1930), p. 
141 f. 
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held to represent the Moon, 3 or the Fire-god, 4 Soma, 5 or a mountain god 
associated with vegetation,® a god of fertility, 7 or a deity connected with 
Vrtrahan . 8 He has been stated to be an awakener to life, 9 or the sacrifice, 10 
a popular personification of the brahman - or atman -, 11 or a god of veneration 
and propitiation. 12 It has further been suggested that “the original character 
of Visnu” was a non-Aryan 13 or a proto-Indian 14 religious concept. He has 
been considered a philosopher's, 15 as well as a “late popular” god, 16 a striding 
giant, 17 no less than an anima, the essence of the pitdras and, at the same 
time, the solar bird, 18 the god of evolution, 19 of movement, 20 or of immanence. 21 

3 H. Kunike, “Vi?nu, ein Mondgott” (Mythologische Bibliothek VIII nr. 4, Leipzig, 
1916), pp. 5-17, von Schroeder, Arische Religion II, p. 669. Cf. Hardy, Die Vedisch- 
brahmanische Periode , p. 33 f. 

4 Bergaigne, Religion vkdique II, pp. 416, 418 (‘Tidentity primitive de Vishnu avec 
Agni et Soma, prototypes de tousles sacrificateurs”), Sarkar, The Folkelements of Hindu 
Culture , p. 12. 

* Kasten Ronnow, Trita Aptya (I), p. 93 f.: “der vedische Soma-gott par pr6f6rence.” 

•Havell, The History of Aryan Rule in India (1918), pp. 28, 111, 182 f. (but at the 
same time a solar god). 

7 H. Giintert, Der arische Weltk&nig und Heiland (1923), p. 292 (an ithyphallic god, 
similarly Haggerty Krappe, Mythologie universelle , 1930, p. 141 ff.). Cf. Neisser, JAOS 
45 (1925), p. 288. 

8 G. Dum^zil, Revue de Vhistoire des religions CXVII (1938), p. 167. 

9 Paul Mus, L'Inde vue de Vest , p. 22: “dou6 . . . du pouvoir d^veiller la vie dans le 
monde qu’ouvraient ses trois pas mythiques.” 

10 L. D. Barnett, Hindu Gods and Heroes (1922), p. 37 ff., J. Charpentier, Festgabe 
Jacobi (1927), p. 277 n.2 (but according to H. Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden , 
p. 17, a later interpretation). 

11 Deussen, Der Qesang des Heiligen , Introduction p. iv. 

11 B. Faddegon, in: Van der Leeuw (e.a.), De godsdiensten der wereld I 1 (1940), pp. 
296 f., 303. 

13 E.g., Przyluski, Archiv Orientdlni 4 (1932), p. 261 ff., R. Otto, Zeitschr. ftir Missions - 
munde und Religionswissenschaft 1936, p. * 16 (reprint), von Eiokstedt, Hirt-Festschrift 
I, p. 362. Cf. Paul Mus, VInde vue de Vest, p. 22 (concerning Kr?na), W. Ruben, Eisen - 
schmiede und Ddmonen ind Indien, p. 284. 

14 Census Report 1931, I, 1, p. 394 ff. (p. 396: “the fruit of reaction of . . . proto-Hin¬ 
duism to the Rigvedic invaders”), Hrozn£, Archiv Orientdlni 13 (1942), p. 48. 

14 L. von Schroeder, Mysterium und Mimus (1908), p. 56 (cf. Lassen, Indische Alter- 
tumskunde I 2 [18671, p. 919), contested by Oldenberg, Religion des Veda 3 '*, p. 228 n.2; 
Wffst, Vergleichendes und etymologisches Wbrterbv^h des Alt-Indo-Arischen I (1934), 
p. 92. 

18 See Lassen, l.c. 

17 Oldenberg, Religion des Veda 3 4 (1923), p. 233; cf. Nachrichten der Gdttinger Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften 1915, p. 374 f. 

18 K. F. Johansson, Solfdgeln i Indien (1910), pp. 9, 14, 28, 70. Cf. also the same au¬ 
thor, “Uber die altindische Gottin Dhi$ana und Verwandtes” (1917), pp. 47 n.2, 49, J. 
Charpentier, Die Suparriasage (1921), p. 329 ff. (originally a bird, either the solar bird, 
or a bird with a bough of the tree of Life [Soma], or the primordial father of the living, 
conceived of as a bird. Bur in the Veda a solar god). See also Festgabe Jacobi p. 277 n.2. 

19 G. J. Held, The Mahabhdrata, An ethnological study (thesis, Leiden, 1935), p. 222: 
‘Siva is the god of saiphdra, Vishnu the god of the sfishti cf. p. 221: “Vishpu is the 
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The very existence of such a diversity of views might provoke some questions 
with regard to the methods applied in the field of “Comparative Religion.” 
For we are here concerned with one of the prominent gods in a religion that 
we know from the very beginnings of history up to the present day. The mass 
of evidence no doubt constitutes a special difficulty, but on the other hand 
it is unquestionable that the manifest inability of modern science to under¬ 
stand this god is not due to a lack of data. The main problem is rather, how 
to find an adequate interpretation for the evidence contained in the ancient 
texts. One is reminded of Andrew Lang’s words: “Nothing in all mythology 
is more difficult than the attempt to get a clear view of the gods of Vedic 
India.” 22 Indeed, we are here confronted with the fundamental difficulty of 
Vedic mythology, viz., the impossibility of understanding a single mythologi¬ 
cal figure isolated from the context of the mythological system. Monographs 
on single deities are indispensable as a first step, because no interpretation 
can be attempted before all data have been gathered and arranged. The final 
interpretation, however, will have to account for a god’s function within the 
total system. 

2. In the oldest Vedic text Visnu’s function seems to be restricted to his 
taking three strides through the Universe. Nothing suggests that this text is 
particularly reticent about the real nature of the god’s divine act. So a correct 
interpretation of the Rigvedic evidence is of vital importance. At the end 
of the nineteenth century Macdonell summarized the contemporary research 
in these words: “The opinion that Visnu’s three steps refer to the course of 
the sun is almost unanimous.” 28 They are equally true today. There is only a 
difference of opinion as to the identity of each of the steps, which some in¬ 
terpret as referring to the rising, culmination, and setting of the sun, while 
others hold them to mean the three divisions of the Universe. From Mac- 
donell’s classification of the Rigvedic passages 24 we learn that Visnu: 

1) took three steps (1.22.18, VIII.12.27), 

2) strode with three steps through this world (iddm 1.22.17), or traversed with 
three steps this wide extended sphere ( sadhdstham 1.154.3), 

3) traversed the earthly regions (pdrthiv&ni rdj&rfisi), and fixed the upper sphere 
( uttaraifi sadhdstham ) while stepping thrice (1.154.1), 

All-god, viewed from the side of life, Siva the same, but viewed from the side of death,” 
p. 224: “Siva especially is the god of involution, Vishnu of evolution” (but see also pp. 
145, 194!). Cf. in this connection Hopkins, Religions of India , p. 388: “Vishnu and Qiva 
are different gods. But each in turn represents the All-god, and consequently each repre¬ 
sents the other.” 

Hopkins, JAOS 36 (1916), p. 264. 

21 R. Otto Gottheit und Gotlheiten der Arier (1932), p. 83 ff., Zeitschrift fur Missions- 
kunde und Religionswissenschaft 49 (1936), p. 296 ff. Cf. Gefuhl des (fberweltlichen , p. 
Ill: “Einschlupfer, a haunting something.” 

22 Myth, Ritual and Religion II, p. 148, quoted by Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. I 2 , p. 1. 

23 Vedic Mythology , p. 38. Cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 109: 
“the solar nature of the deity is reasonably plain.” 

24 JRAS 1895, p. 171. 
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4) stepped widely over the earthly soil, regions ( pSrlhivSni ) with three strides 
(1.155.4); thrice traversed the earthly regions (rdjdrpsi p&rthivdni VI.49.13), 

5) thrice traversed this earth (etdm prthivim VII.100.3,4), 

6) strode three (steps) (thither) where the gods rejoice (VIII.29.7). 

Some other passages make it clear that the third step is the highest and that 
mortal men can only see the two lower ones (1.155.5, VII.99.1). This highest 
step, which is sometimes connected with the third and highest place of Agni 
(V.3.3, X.1.3),*' is likened to an eye fixed in heaven which singers light up 
(1.22.20 f.) and is said to shine down greatly (1.154.6). The poet prays that 
he may attain to that dear abode (1.154.5). 

This is the general picture that can be derived from the scattered allusions. 
For further details the reader may be referred to the manuals. The facts 
mentioned allow some general conclusions. In the first place it is apparent 
that to the Rigvedic poets the exact place where these strides were taken 
was of minor importance: the words pdrthivdni rdjamsi (or even prthivtm 
alone) were apparently sufficient to indicate the place of Visnu’s act.*' Cf. 
also AthS. XII. 1.10: “(the earth) on which Visnu strode out.” In the second 
place the number three, though traditional, is not the only one mentioned, 
for sometimes Visnu is said to have stridden over the seven places of the 
earth.* 7 Now, three and seven are both numbers which denote totality, and 
the question arises, if there is sufficient reason for assuming some naturalistic 
explanation for the number three. Only later, especially in the Yajurveda, 
are the three steps equated to prthivi, antdriksam and dyauh (e.g., VS. 2.25; 
12.5, TS. II.4.12.3 ff., V.2.1.1, TB. III.1.2.6; cf. div6 vd vi§ija(v) utd vd ppthivyd 
maho vd visj}a(v) utd vd ’ ntdrik?dd VS TS KS, etc., and see also AthS. VII.26.8, 
etc.). On the other hand, there occur also quite different interpretations 
(e.g., AB. VI.15.il), and it remains doubtful, if much weight should be laid on 
these ritualistic speculations. Still, the correctness of this interpretation, 
which has found general acceptance in later Hinduism (Mah&bh&rata, Kali¬ 
dasa, etc.), has seldom been questioned. Oldenberg, however, rightly objected 
that this seemingly simple explanation is at variance with the Rigvedic texts 
which stress the fact “dass der dritte Schritt ein eigenartiger, erhabenster ist, 
dass er in geheimnisvolle hochste Hohe fuhrt.”* 8 Cf. asyd rdjasah pardki 
(VII.100.5), tdd visijoh. paramdm paddrfi sddd pa&yanti surdyah / diviva cdk$ur 
dtatam (1.22.20), ydtra devaso mddanti (VIII.29.7), ndro ydtra devaydvo 
mddanti (1.154.5), vitpioh pad6 parami mddhva utsah (1.154.5), ydtra gdvo 

** Bergaigne, Religion vtdique II, p. 46. 

*• See also Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 229. Hillebrandt’s theory of “verschie- 
dene, bisweilen in dasselbe Lied aufgenommene Traditionen” (Ved. Myth. II*, p. 317) 
does not carry conviction. 

n 1.22.16 y&Lo vi$nur vicakramt prthivy&h sapid dhamabhih (“la terre avec see instal¬ 
lations autonomes” Renou, Etudes vkdiques IV, p. 95), cf. VIII.69.7 sacevahi trlfy sapid 
sakhyuh padt “so wollen wir . . . dreimal in den sieben Schritten des Freundes zusarn- 
mengehen,” Geldner. Otherwise VIII.59.5 trih sapid. 

*• Religion des Veda, p. 229 f. 
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bhUri&rnga, aydsafi (6), visno deva tvdm paramdsya vitse (V1I.99.1), and 1.155.5. 
Other facts corroborate the inference that Visnu’s strides are not connec¬ 
ted with any natural phenomenon, the words yd u tridhatu prthivim utd 
dydm iko dadhdra bhuvandni vi&vd (1.154.4) do not suggest that the poet 
had the triml lokai of the later Veda in mind. Hillebrandt rendered it “der 
allein Himmel und Erde, je zu dreien, imd alle Wesen gehalten hat.” 2 * 
We might prefer: “who alone supports in a threefold manner Heaven and 
Earth, all creatures.” 

For these reasons one can hardly evade the conclusion that in the Rigveda 
Visnu has no particular connections with the sun. It is possible that the sun, 
when in the zenith, was associated with Visnu just as the rising sun was a 
manifestation of Mitra and the setting sun one of Varuna (AthS. XIII.3.13). 
If so, this could account for AthS. XIII.2.31, but the text is not explicit. 
As for RS. 1.155.6, this passage points to a connection with the solar year of 
360 days’ 0 but does by no means imply that this year, set in motion like a 
revolving wheel (cakrdm nd vrttdm), is directly connected with the sun: in 
the Brahmanas the year always represents the totality (like PrajSpati), for 
when time is conceived as a cyclic process, all is contained within the com¬ 
pass of a year. The technical term for setting in motion this cyclic process is 
cakrdni prd vartayati ever since RS. 1.164.11-14 and the cakrd- which soon 
came to be associated with Visnu (cakrapdni- §vB. V.8.2) is probably the 
symbol for this progression of the Universe. 

On the other hand, it is hard to accept Oldenberg’s suggestion that the 
number three is nothing but a “Wiederspiegelung einer allgemeinen Neigung 
der Phantasie.”* 1 

3. With regard to the aim of Visnu’s strides the Rigveda is as explicit as 
one may desire: it may be summarized in the one word “life.” Visnu is said 
to stride out jlvdse (VI.69.5), urugaydya jlvdse (1.155.4), mdnave badhitaya 
(VT.49.13). Cf. VI. 100.4. Some scholars assign the same act to Indra on the 
strength of VIII. - 63.9, but Geldner is apparently right in reading asyd vrsno 
vy ddand uru krami?ta jlvdse (for vyodana) : “Er schritt weit aus nach dem 
Reisbrei, fiir diesen Bullen zum Leben,” so that it becomes an additional 
testimony for the aboriginal odana-myth that has been grafted on the Vedic 

" Lieder des Rgveda, p. 89. Not “das Dreifache, d.h., die dreitheilige Welt" (Roth, 
PW. Ill, col. 933, Ludwig, Der Rigveda I, p. 168, Geldner, Der Rigveda I, p. 212). It 
should be noted that tridh&tu is never used to denote a tripartition of the world: in 
IV.42.4 tridh&tu prathayad vi bhuma (as compared with, e.g., VII.36.1, V.87.7, X.62.3, 
VI.72.2, X.82.1; 149.2, II.10.7, V.58.7, 1.62.6, VIII.89.5, 1.103.2 - II.15.2) it must be an 
adverb, as it is in VI.44.21 tridh&tu divi, VII.5.4 t&va tridh&tu ppthivt utd dyadr vaisvd- 
nara vratdm ague sacanta, 1.34.7 pdri tridh&tu prthivim as&yatam (:8 tisrdh pfthivir). 
For tridh&tu “thrice” see Renou, Etudes vtdiques et paninicnnes IV, pp. 64, 70. It may 
be equated to tridhd (cf. III.56.6) and tredh& {tredha ni dadhe paddm 1.22.17). 

*• Macdonell, JR AS 1895, p. 174, f., cf. Oldenberg, Rgveda, Textkritische und exege- 
tische Noten I, p. 151. 

H Religion des Veda, p. 231. These words reflect his “peculiar mental attitude towards 
myth and ritual” (Held, The Mahabharata, p. 117.) 
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Vftra-myth. 82 Cf. further uru^yd rpa urujmann dprayuchan (AthS. VI.4.3)> 
hdstau prvasva bahubhir vasdvyaih (AthS. VII.26.8). It is not clear, why 
Macdonell 83 holds this motive to be “a secondary trait.” The frequency with 
which it is mentioned suggests that it is an authentic feature. 

A further characteristic of Visnu is “his friendship for Indra, with whom 
he is frequently allied in the fight with Vj-tra. This is indicated by the fact 
that one whole hymn (VL69) is dedicated to the two deities conjointly, 
and... by the fact that in hymns extolling Visnu, Indra is the only other 
deity incidentally associated with him either explicitly (VTI.99.5-6; 1.155.2) 
or implicitly (VII.99.4; 1.154.6, 155.1; cp. 1.67.7).” M Visnu’s assistance in 
the fight with Vftra has created some surprise. Oldenberg held this to occur 
“nur in einer ganz auf der Oberflache liegenden Anahnlichung an Indra.” 36 
Others tried to explain this alliance between the two gods from their supposed 
natural substratum. Thus Gonda, who accepts the traditional explanation 
of the three strides as referring to the diurnal ascent of the sun through the 
atmosphere to the zenith (and more particularly, to the sun’s energy as a 
“pervading, omnipresent, and fecundating stream of light and energy”) 
suggests that “Visnu’s acting as Indra’s companion or assistant in fighting 
Vftra may be interpreted as reflecting ancient ideas with regard to help 
given by the power inhering in sunlight to the weather-god when the latter 
is about to destroy the demon who precludes the waters from fertilizing the 
soil.” 36 Similarly Griswold tried to connect the functions of lightning and 
sun, which he supposes to be personified by Indra and Visnu. 37 A third theory 
explains the mythical association of Visnu and Indra as the result of a his¬ 
torical union of the Visnu-worshippers and the Indra-worshippers. 38 However, 
is there any reason to suppose that Visnu’s r61e as Indra’s “assistant” was 
different from his general salutary activity in behalf of Mankind and the 
Universe? The answer will to a large extent depend on one’s views about 
Indra’s character. Without entering into this problem I should like to draw 
attention to a passage which seems never to have been discussed in earlier 
studies on Visnu. RS. I.156.4cd reads as follows: 

d&dh&ra ddk$am uttamdm aharvidarp 
vrajdrp ca vi^nuh sdkhivdm aporputk 

“Er besitzt hochsten Verstand, der den richtigen Tag ausfindig macht, wenn 
Visnu in Begleitung des Freundes den Rinderpferch aufschliesst.” 39 The 

** Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van W etenschappen , afd. 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 13, No. 7 (1950). 

83 Vedic Mythology , p. 39. 

84 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , p. 39. 

3i Religion des Veda 231. 

3e Aspects of early Viwuism, p. 60. For Indra as a weather-god see also p. 31, as repre¬ 
senting power in nature, see p. 172. 

37 The Religion of the Rigveda y p. 285 n.l. 

38 Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie II*, p. 313. 

38 Transl. Geldner. For the accent of apory,utk see Oldenberg, ZDMG 60, p. 733. 
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mythological significance of the phrase vrajdm apa-Ur- becomes clear by a 
comparison with IV.51.2 vy u vrajdsya tdmaso dvarochdntlr avran chucayah 
pdvakah (cf. VI.62.11). 40 If Visnu was credited with the act of opening the 
nether world along with his friend, he must accordingly have taken part in 
the process of creation. To this same conclusion points the word aharvid-. 
No matter, whether it is translated “knowing the (right) day"—which 
meaning nearly all authorities assign to it—, or rather “finding the day” 
(cf. svarvld- “finding the sun,” gatuvid- “finding a way [out of a critical situa¬ 
tion]”), the word in any case seems to point to a definite day. In VIII.5.21 
it also occurs associated with the idea of the opening of doors: utd no divyd 
tea utd sindhumr aharvidd / dpa dvareva var§athah “und schliesset uns die 
himmlischen Labungen und die Strome auf wie die Tore, ihr Zeitenkenner!” 
(Geldner). It should be noted that Grassmann’s rendering by “der Tage 
kundig” has been accepted by Bohtlingk and Geldner. 41 But his further ex¬ 
planation “fur seine Handlungen die rechten Tage oder Zeiten wissend,” 
which calls to mind the classical expression debakdlajna-, hardly defines the 
meaning intended by the Vedic poets. If it means “knowing the right day” 
we may rather connect it with such phrases as 1.123.9 jdnaty dhnah pratha- 
mdsya ndma. But since in VIII.8.7 the ASvins are also addressed as svarvida 
“finding the sun [of the new year],” it would seem more natural to render 
aharvidd in VIII.5.9, 21 by “finding the [first] day [of the new year]. 41 If this 
conclusion is correct, the words ddksam aharvidam indicate that Visnu takes 
a part in the cosmogonical act of finding the sun in the darkness of the nether 
world and furnish an indication as to the time at which Visnu was thought 
to take his three strides. 43 

4. Before discussing the number three itself, it is necessary first to pay 
some attention to Visnu’s place in the cosmic classificatory system. As Held 
rightly remarks: “The gods cannot be explained, it is true, from the classifi¬ 
cation-system, but we can understand them through it.” 44 In three Atharva- 
vedic hymns (III.27, XII.3, XV. 14) nearly the same classification is met 
with, viz.: 

N. 

Soma 

W. E. 

Varuna Agni (XV. 14.1: Maruts) 

S. 

Indra 

« See IIJ IV, p. 226. 

41 Translation of VIII.5.9: “die Tage kennend”; Glossar: “die Opfertage (oder die 
Tageszeiten) kennend, opferkundig.” 

4 * Cf. Ludwig: “Tagfinder.” 

44 Unfortunately the passage VIII.66.10 is too obscure to allow an inference as to 
ahardfi - (parallel to svardfi-?). 

44 G. J. Held, The Mahdbh&rata, p. 222. 
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Indra’s connection with the southern quarter, though found also elsewhere, 
is remarkable. In addition to these four quarters the urdhva dik is always 
imparted to Bfhaspati, and the dhruvd dik to Visnu (see AthS. Ill .27.5, 
XII.3.59, XV.14.5). What exactly is meant by the dhruvd dik becomes clear 
from such parallel phrases as dvaci dik MS. 11.13.21 (p. 167) and iydm dik 
TS. V.5.10.2, TB. III.11.5.3 (= adhara dik, Comm.). Cf. also adhdst&t 
AthS. IV.40.5, ihd TS. V.5.10.4 (corresponding to dhruvdy&m diM AthS. 
III.26.5) 4 ® and asyarn dhruv&y&m madhyamay&m prati?th&y&m diki AB. VIII.- 
14.3. It is accordingly the cosmic center and the nadir with which Visnu is 
associated. The parallel texts of the Yajurveda show some variations. The 
northern quarter is here allotted to Varuna (resp. Mitravdrunau) and the 
western quarter to Soma. 4 ® The reason for this most abnormal division, 
which apparently is a later corruption of the normal system as represented 
in the Atharvaveda, is unknown. As for the dhruvd dik, MS. agrees with AthS. 
in associating it with Visnu, while TS. and TB. have respectively Yama 47 
and Aditi instead. 

Now, the mythological meaning of the center has long been known: it 
represents the totality of the parts distributed over the four quarters. So we 
are driven to the conclusion that at an early date Visnu occupied a more 
central position than either Indra or Varuna, who are the protagonists of the 
opposed groups of Devas and Asuras and thus stand each for one of the moie¬ 
ties only. In contrast with them, Visnu must consequently represent the 
unity of the two antagonistic parties, upper world and nether world. He 
stands for, and is, each of the two worlds (just as later he is, in a way, the 
heavenly bird Garuda and the serpent of the subterranean waters Sesa), 
but under the aspect of their unity, like Prajfipati. In AthS. X.10.30 the 
cosmic cow is Baid to be Heaven and Earth (i.e., the totality of the Universe), 
Visnu and Prajfipati. In XIX. 17.9; 18.9 the dhruvd dik is associated with 
Prajfipati and pratisthd, in XVIII.3.25 with a god Dhartf. 

Being related to both worlds, Visnu also belongs to the gods of the nether 
world. In AthS. XI.6.2 he is invoked along with Varuna, Mitra, Bhaga, 
Am6a and Vivasvant for deliverance from distress ( dmhas -). It may have some 
importance, therefore, that Visnu and Varuna are sometimes addressed 
conjointly 4 ® and that the mythical bird Suparna, the prototype of Garuda, 
is said to be Vdruwsya dutdm, Yatndsya y&nau (RS. X.123.6). This explains 
why Visnu’s position in the cosmogonical Vj-tra-fight was of the utmost 
importance and at the same time fundamentally ambiguous: his was to 
some extent the position and the r61e which in other mythologies is attributed 
to the divine trickster. 4 ® He could not fight the powers of the nether world, 

41 Hauer’s doubts ( Festschrift WinterniU, p. 144, n.l) do not seem justified. 

44 TS. V.5.10.2, MS. 11.13.21 (p. 167, 3, 5 f.), TB. III.11.5.2. 

47 In the Mah&bharata Vi?nu is Yama, see Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p. 207. 

44 Cf. AthS. VII.25.1,2 (cf. IX.2.6), KS. XIII.4 (p. 184, 7, 10), MS. IV.14.6 (p. 223, 
1, 5, 9,12), TS. II.1.4.4, TB. II.8.4.4 ff. See Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. IP, pp. 69, 325. 

44 See J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong, De Oorsprong van den goddelijken bedrieger (Mede- 
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as Indra did, because these too were part of his essence. His natural place 
(like PrajSpati’s) 60 was between the two parties, as indeed his position is 
during the Churning of the Ocean. 61 Visnu is the typical madhyasthah, the 
connecting link between the two cosmic moieties, reflexes of which concept 
may be recognized in such ritualistic speculations as SB. III.4.4.15: Agni is 
the day, Soma the night, and Visnu “what is between the two” (ydd dntarena), 
or KS. XXV. 1 (p. 102, 13 ff.) agnim kpigam, somam kalyarp, triprium tejanam 
(the shaft of the arrow). The factual importance of such identifications may be 
slight, but such passages show that the authors were quite aware of the 
structural function of Visnu as the connecting link. In passing it may be 
called to mind that in later times Visnu was (and still is) believed to stay for 
four months in the nether world, where he sleeps on Sesa in the subterranean 
waters and that, in contrast with other gods, he is endowed with two vdhanas 
which, while being at variance with each other, at the same time stress by 
their relationship the totalitarian character of the god. From a purely mytho¬ 
logical point of view Visnu, who by his position in the center must also in 
Vedic belief have been immediately associated with the cosmic pillar (Skam- 
bhd), must have ascended along this pillar at the be ginning of the year and 
descended in the second half of it 61 but, owing perhaps to the fact that the 
texts are primarily concerned with the beginning of the new year, they do 
not contain any reference to such a belief. 

5. That the mythological concept of the nether world was associated with 
the earth appears from the fact that TB. III. 1.5.3 substitutes Aditi for Visnu 
as the divinity presiding over the nadir. The scholion to this passage has the 
following comment: iyam dig] ity anend 'dhard dik pradarkyate ; aditir] bhumis 
tasyd diko devoid .** This may account for Visnu’s connection with the plants. 
According to JB. I.181* - * the gods won from the Asuras the cow and the 
horse through Indra-Varuna, the goat and the sheep through Indra-Bfhas- 

deelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Deel 68, 
Serie B, N # 1 [1929]). 

*° See IIJ V, p. 58 and cf. JB. 1.19 tin . . . antari vikramyd ’liffhat. 

61 According to the Mah&bh&rata 1.16.13 f. (crit. ed.) the Asuras held the head of the 
serpent, and the Devas its tail, but ananto bhagavin devo yato, N&riyapas tat ah, that is 
Vicpu, who is mythically identical with Sega, his nether world aspect, is the connecting 
link between the two parties. He stands between them, e.g., on the reliefs of Angkor 
Vat, but also in modern representations (cf. e.g., the frontispiece in Muipbal sabhi- 
caranurp. parpdrpga, sarpvat 1978). Since the Asuras are the elder brothers of the Devas 
(Mhbh. XI1.34.13 crit. ed.: asuri bhritaro jyetfhi devii c&pi yavlyasah), it is interesting 
to note that among the Papuas of Waropen (New Guinea) the cooperation and rivalry 
between two non-exogamous groups is seen as the head and the tail of a triton shell, the 
head being the clan of the “elder brother” and the tail the clan of the “younger brother.” 
See G. J. Held, Papoea’s van Waropen, Leiden 1947, p. 49 f. (as summarized by Milner, 
BSOAS XXII, p. 180). 

** Cf. in the Edda the squirrel on the trunk of Yggdrasil, who “shall bear the eagle’s 
words from above and say them to NfShqgger [the dragon] below” (Grimnismdl 32). 

u For Aditi and the Earth, see Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 121, Agrawala, Indian 
Culture 4 (1938), p. 407. 
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pati, but rice and barley (vrihim ca yavam ca) through Indra-Visnu. 64 With 
the nadir are associated earth and fire, herbs (< osadhi -), forest trees, and 
plants (i vlrudh -), AthS. XV.6.1; herbs, III.26.5, XII.3.59 (but Paippalfida: 
food and plants respectively), Visnu and plants, III.27.5. It may be added 
that the earth is mdtdram osadhindm dhruvam bhhmim prthivmi, XII. 1.17. 
Visnu and the nadir are connected with Viraj, XV. 14.5, who again is asso¬ 
ciated with food, 65 and with Aditi (dditim virdjam VS. 13.43, cf. AthS. XII.- 
3.11). To the same relation points AthS. II.12.1 ks&rasya pdtny urugdyd 
’dbhutah (cf. RS. VII.35.10d ksitrasya pdtih beside Visnu in 9c?). It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in the Yajurveda, which particularly stresses the 
chthonic character of Aditi, she is called Viswupatm™ as are also Viraj 67 
and dhruod dik , 68 A discussion of Aditi lies outside the scope of this article, 69 
but it may be pointed out that she is sometimes equated also with Heaven 
and Earth. 60 Heesterman holds her to be identical with Anumati, 61 who is 
opposed to Nirfti, the “personified representation of the cover of the em¬ 
bryo.” This may be one of the sources of Visnu’s special connection with 
women.® 

6. As far as I see, Professor W. Norman Brown has been the first to state 
that Indra’s fight with Vj-tra is a creation myth. 68 Since the Rigveda con¬ 
nects Visnu’s three strides with Indra’s slaying of the serpent demon, we are 
driven to the conclusion that Visnu’s act must somehow belong to the same 
mythical context. 64 Several well-known authorities, however, have felt un¬ 
able to accept this conclusion. Hillebrandt held the association of Visnu 
with Indra to be quite irrelevant: “Die drei Schritte, die er z.B. IV.18.11; 
VIII. 12.27; 52.3 fur Indra tut, sind eine ganz uberfliissige Sache und hier 

84 For these three groups of gods see below, p. 150 and cf. AB. III. 50, A£vS. VI. 1, 
Eggeling, SBE. 26, p. 429, n. 1. 

81 annarp vir&t , e.g., JB. II.158 10 . See M. Mauss, Melanges S. LSvi (1911), p. 333, 
Hauer, Festschrift Winternitz , p. 144, n.l, Hopkins, Epic Mythology 78, Gonda, Aspects 
of early Vi^puism, p. 67 ( vir&j ** totality). 

88 VS. 29.60, TS. IV.4.12.5, VII.5.14.1, TB. III.1.2.6, AfivS. IV.12.2. For Vi^u and 
Aditi in the ritual see Caland, Altindische Zauberei , p. 112. In the epic the earth is 
Vaifpavx (Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 80). 

87 KS. XXII.14 (p. 70, 20). 

88 MS. III.16.4 (p. 189, 16), TS. IV.4.12.5 dhruvft dis&rp vi^pupatny dghord 'syb&dna 
sdhaso yd mandtd. 

89 See, e.g., Bergaigne, Religion vedique III, p. 88 ff., Max Muller, SBE. 32, p. 241 ff., 
Vodskov, Sjceledyrkelsen og Naturdyrkelsen t pp. 321-73, Keith, Indian Culture , III, 
pp. 721-30, V. S. Agrawala, Indian Culture IV, pp. 401-409, Kuiper, De goddelijke Moeder 
in de Voor-Indische religie (1939). 

89 Cf. Macdonell, Ved. Myth., p. 121, TS. 1.5.11.5, IV.4.12.5, KS. XXIII.8 (p. 83,19), 
and Heesterman (see next note), p. 202. 

81 J. C. Heesterman, The Ancient Indian Royal Consecration (1957), p. 18. 

82 See Gonda, Aspects of early Vi^riuism, p. 19 ff. 

83 JAOS 61 (1941), p. 79; vol. 62 (1942), p. 98. For further references see IIJ IV (I960), 
p. 218, n.6. 

84 For the ancient Indian concept of creation as a process of arranging the primordial 
matter see, e.g., Held, The Mahdbhdrata , p. 118. 
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auf den Vrtrakampf aus dem visnuitischen Sagenkreise ubernommen, um 
beide aus irgendeinem fur die Verehrer wichtigen Grunde miteinander zu 
verkniipfen.” 88 Oldenberg expressed a similar opinion, “Aber wie die vedi- 
schen Dichter es lieben, die Taten, welche die Ordnung der Welt und das 
gliickliche Dasein der Menschheit begriinden, mit dem Vrtrasieg in Ver- 
bindung zu setzen, so muss hier Visnu zugleich mit der Vrtratotung das 
vollbringen, was die ihm eigene Tat ist: er muss weit ausschreiten und da- 
durch Indra das grosse Sehlachtfeld flir seinen Sieg schaffen.” 88 It may be 
objected that Visnu’s act cannot be said to be “superfluous” as long as its 
real character is not understood, and that the existence of separate Visnuite 
sagas is an unproved theory. 87 Others have rightly explained the connection 
between both acts from the character of the two gods (see above, p. 142). We 
therefore start from the following assumptions which seem to us sufficiently 
warranted: 

1) The myth of Indra’s fight with Vrtra refers to the creation of the organized 
cosmos, consisting of upper and nether world. 

2) Viepii’s mythical act, accomplished like Indra’s for the welfare of the world, 
and sometimes directly connected with it, is also likely to form part of this creation 
act. 

3) The poets do not lay much stress on the places where the steps were taken, 
the most important trait of the myth apparently being their number. 

4) In the Rigveda the third step was conceived as quite mysterious and invisible 
to the human eye. Later theological speculations often try to find some correlate 
in the phenomenal world for such mythological concepts (as in the case of the in¬ 
verted tree).* 8 

5) In spite of such assonances as sdkhe vi$i\o vitardrp, vi kramasva 68 the prevailing 
idea with respect to Vi§nu’s three strides seems to have been that of an ascension. 
There is no doubt as to the third step being the highest. Reference to this ascension 
is met with in VIII.69.7 t id ydd bradhndsya vi^ffipaiji indrak ca gdnvahi “wenn ich 
und Indra, wir beide, nach Hause zur Hohe der Sonne hinaufsteigen.” 70 Geldner is 
probably right in taking st. 7 and 16 (ddha dyuk^drji sacevahil) as spoken by Vi$nu: 
in that case the idea of Indra’s ascension must be due to his association with Vi$pu. 71 
The same idea of ascension associated with Vi$Qu also accounts for his being an 
unnetf -; cf. JB.II.68 1 unnetar un ma naye Hy aha , viwur v& unnetd , yajfio vai vi^uh t 

88 Vedische Mythologie II*, p. 313. 

88 Religion dee Veda , p. 231. 

87 The fundamental weakness of such theories has rightly been censured by Norman 
O. Brown, Am. J. Arch. 63 (1949), p. 218, in the words: “The history of religion is con¬ 
ceived as a blind diffusion and collision of tribal traditions, with little or no regard for 
the functional interrelationship between religious institutions and the total culture of 
which they form a part.” 

88 See Bijdragen Koninklijk Inetituut voor Taal- y Land-en Volkenkunde 107, p. 80 ff. 

89 Oldenberg, Nachrichten Odtt. Akad. Wi88. 1915, p. 374. In view of the “magical” 
use of repetition and assonance in prayers and exhortations to the gods (e.g., VS. 9.9 
vhjino vdjajito vhjarp sarify&ntah , RS. 1.124.13 dstodhvarjt 8tomy&(h), 1.113.18 uiattr 
u$&8ah } 19 jdne janaya) no argument can be derived from the use of vi for the etymology 
of Vitfiu-. 

70 Cf., e.g., comm, on PB. XVIII.7.13: braAhnasya] ddityasya vimurupasya. 

71 St. 14 refers to Indra and Vi?nu. Cf. also Oldenberg’s note on st. 16 and see below 
p. 151. 
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yajfia evai ’narji tat sarvasm/U pdpmano vimucyo ’nnayati 7t and M&nGS. 1.11.18 
Vifxius tvim unnayatu, u and especially for the identification of Viijgu and the sacri¬ 
fice. 

7. The main problem with which one is confronted when trying to under¬ 
stand the real character of Visnu’s strides has never been clearly stated. 
On the one hand there has been a tendency, ever since the oldest Yajurvedic 
texts and the pre-Yaska interpreters of the Rigveda, to connect them with 
the triple division of the universe. On the other hand it cannot be doubted 
that, whatever may be the origin of this threefold division, the cosmological 
concept upon which the Vedic (and particularly the Rigvedic) mythology 
is mainly based is that of a cosmic dichotomy. The Vedic conception of the 
universe centers about the oppositions of Heaven-Earth, Day-Night, Devas- 
Asuras: “twofold indeed is this (universe), there is no third” (SB. III.3.2.2). 74 
So, quite apart from other considerations, the dual division is likely to be 
earlier than the tripartite one, 76 and the ritualistic interpretation of the 
Yajurveda (e.g., VS.2.25 divi vtsnur vydkramisia ... antdrik$e... prthivydm) 
may not reflect the mythical meaning. The same is true of the Iranian in¬ 
terpretation in the Dgnkart. 7 * From the survey of the Rigvedic passages 
(above p. 139) it emerges that the poets never refer to this triple division: 
they rather had the dual conception in mind, e.g., 1.154.4 yd u tridhdtu prthi- 
inm utd dyarn 6ko dadh&ra bhuvanani vlkva, where Visnu is said to hold in a 
threefold way Earth and Heaven, all that exists. 

For a correct interpretation we must start from the mythical significance 
of the number three in Vedic thought. 77 It has long been observed that the 
predominant role of the number five in the Veda (cf. pdhca jdnah, pdhca 
krtfih, pdhca carsanih, pdhca ksitih) is due to the fact that the five points 
of the compass (pdhca prodigal), IX.86.29) “represent in the Vedic scriptures 
the entire world.” 78 When five points are occasionally mentioned, that in the 
middle, where the speaker stands (madhyatdh RS. X.42.11), denotes the fifth. 7 * 

71 But in MS. 1.3.39 (p. 46, 4) t innetar vdsiyo n& iXnnayd *bhi , KS. IV.13 (p. 38, 9) tinne- 
tar vdsyo ’bhytinnayd nah , KKS. III. 11 (p. 36, 9) unnetar vasyo *dhyunnayd nah there is 
no reference to Vi§nu. 

71 But this formula is a ‘‘correction'* of Vi^us tvdnv etu TB. ApS. (cf. TS. III.2.6.1 
Viwu8 tvanu vi cakrame). Note the use of un-nl- as the technical term for the erection 
of the yupa (RS. III.8.4, 9). 

74 Otherwise 1.2.1.12; 2.4.21 (S. L£vi, La Doctrine du sacrifice , p. 92). 

7i Held, The Mahdbhdrata , p. 141. 

74 See above, p. 140. For the three strides of the priest in the Zoroastrian religion see 
Dum&il, OrientaXia Suecana V (1966), p. 14, Haggerty Krappe, Mythologie universelle , 
p. 166 f. (cf. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta I, p. 401, Hillebrandt, Neu-und Vollmondsop- 
fer , p. 171 f.). 

77 No mention will be made of such general studies as, e.g., Usener, Dreiheit f Rhei- 
nisches Museum 68 (1903), p. 12 ff., W. B. Kristensen, Kringloop en Totaliteit (Verza- 
melde Bijdragen, p. 231, esp. p. 281 ff.). 

78 Held, The Mahdbh&rata , p. 120. 

78 Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , p. 9. 
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Indeed, as Held remarks, “the number of the whole is obtained by continu¬ 
ally adding one to the whole already obtained.” 80 The correctness of this 
observation is evident from such instances as pointed out by Heesterman: 81 
the “sixteenth round” ( sodaUn - graha -) added as an extra element to a total 
made up of fifteen parts “not only exceeds but also encompasses the preceding 
fifteen-partite totality.” Cf. AB. IV.1.4 “with the sodaMn as a vajra he en¬ 
compasses (goes round, surrounds: parigachati ) cattle.” Prajapati and the 
year (which is the all-encompassing totality) are often connected with the 
number seventeen; in §B. X.4.1.16 this is explained as being 16 plus one, 
Prajapati himself being the seventeenth. (Similarly JB. II.104 6 : trayastrimkam 
eva pitaram Praj&patim). In KB. XIX.2 the thirteenth month is said to stand 
for the whole year: etavan vai samvatsaro yad esa irayoda&o masas, tad atraiva 
sarvah samvatsara apto bhavati. 

Now it has long been clear that Visnu’s three strides are somehow con¬ 
nected with the totality of the universe, but it has never been expressly 
stated, what exactly is the mythical significance of the third step. Its explana¬ 
tion must be sought in the cosmogony, i.e., in the creation myth. In the be¬ 
ginning there was the undifferentiated primeval world consisting of the wa¬ 
ters 82 and the beginning of the primordial hill, which the cosmogonical boar 
had dug up out of the waters. 88 Heaven still lay on the earth. 84 By slaying 
Vftra, Indra rivets the hill, opens it, and “props up” ( stabh -) the sky: 85 thereby 
the dual organization of the cosmos is created. But at the same moment Visnu 
“strides out”: his first step corresponds to the nether world (which includes 
the earth), his second step to the upper world, but his third step is a mystery, 
not perceptible to the human eye, for it corresponds to the totality of the 
opposed moieties, just as the thirteenth month stands for the totality of the 
preceding twelve months. All that exists, is in the three steps, or in the third 
that represents them. Hence it may be asked whether U$u (scil. tri§u padi§u) 
vttvam bh'uvanam & vive&dS (VS.23.49). As compared with the thesis of the 
primordial world, and the antithesis of Indra’s creation, Visnu’s third step 
is the synthesis. In later ritualistic speculations this idea can sometimes still 
be traced, e.g., Indra got two parts of Vftra’s indriyam, rnryam, but Visnu 
the third (JB. 11.243). When the Asuras had stolen the rasa and tnrya of the 
sacrifice, Indra regained one-third with the help of Varuna, one third with 
Brhaspati, but the last third with Visnu’s assistance: “thus they excluded 

,0 Held, op. cit., p. 123. 

,l The ancient Indian royal Consecration, p. 13 f. 

» salildm apraketdm, e.g., RS. X.129.3, AthS. XII.1.8, TS. V.6.4.2, VII.1.5.1, TB. 
1.1.3.5, II.2.9.3, KS. VIII.2 (p. 84, 14), XXII.9 (p. 65, 13), JB. III.360*, SB. XI. 1.6.1, 
etc. 

“ In Yajurveda, e.g., KS. VIII.2 (p. 84, 14), cf. MS. 1.6.3 (p. 90, 4), TS. VII.1.5.1, 
TB. 1.1.3.6, SB. XIV.1.2.11; otherwise JB. III.360**, AitUp. 1.3, SB. VI. 1.1.12, etc. 

84 AB. IV.27.5, JB. III.361 4 , PB. VII.10.1, TS. III.4.3.1, SB. 1.4.1.21 f., III.2.1.2. 
See Geldner, Der Rigveda in Auswahl II (Kommentar), p. 113. 

** Cf., e.g., Geldner’s note on his translation of VII.86.1. 
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them from all” (tan sarvasmad evd y ntarayan , JB. 1.180). Here, as in the 
passage from 1.181 mentioned above, Varuna apparently stands for the 
Asuras and the nether world, Bfhaspati for the Devas and the upper world, 
and Visnu for the totality. 86 

8. The difference between the current view of the Vedic god and the one 
here advocated is apparent. According to the former view Visnu was in the 
Rigveda a mere assistant of the great Indra, who gradually gained in im¬ 
portance, finally to rise to the paramount position of mankind’s Savior. 87 
In our opinion Visnu, far from being a mere assistant, must have been con¬ 
ceived mythologically as standing between the two parties in the Vftra-fight, 
just as he stood in an ambiguous position between Asuras and Devas in the 
amrtamanthana , and to some extent also as Krsna stood in the battle of the 
Mahabharata. 88 1 may be permitted to quote here some words written many 
years ago: “Just as it is said in the epic that that party will be victorious 
with which Krsna sides (yatah Kfsnas tato jayah, Mhbh. VI.21.12, crit. ed.), 
so we shall have to attribute a far more fundamental importance to Visnu’s 
seemingly insignificant r61e in Indra’s Vrtra-fight than earlier Vedic scholars 
like Hillebrandt and Oldenberg were ready to admit: the two-sidedness of 
Visnu’s nature is apparently the determinant factor which alone could incline 
the balance in the combat of the cosmic moieties.” 89 Visnu, no less than 
Indra, was considered a victor (RS. VI.69.8, JB.II.242 f.). Unlike Indra, 
however, who apparently came “from nowhere,” he originally belonged to 
the nether world, though representing (like Aditi and Anumati) its auspicious 
aspect, which was opposed to dmhas-. He rose up from the center at the very 
moment when the dual world was being created, and so he is connected with 
the pillar which now supports the sky. Just as this pillar connects Heaven and 
Earth “like an axle two wheels,” 90 so Visnu is the connecting link, which 
forms part of both worlds (see p. 145). As the sacrifice strode forth from (or 
through?) the skanibhd -, 91 so Visnu as the sacrifice ascends to the sky and 
transmits the powers of the earth to the heavenly gods. Ronnow character- 

84 Of course no argument can be derived from these speculations, as in many others 
the meaning of the number three is no longer known: in VS. IX.31-32, TS. 1.7.11.1 
Vi?i>u is associated with three syllables, but the highest number is here seventeen sylla¬ 
bles, connected with Praj&pati. In JB. 1.156 the gods are said to have overcome the 
Asuras with two savanas t after which Indra alone accomplishes the third savana (which 
in 1.180 is connected with Indra-Vi?pu!). 

87 E.g., Gonda, Aspects of early Vitfiuism, p. 163 (cf. p. 30 f.). But on p. 32 he is stated 
to be equal in rank to Indra (see also Keith, Religion and Philosophy , p. 109). 

88 On Kr?na as the divine trickster see Held, The Mahdbhdrata f p. 299, Hopkins, 
Epic Mythology , p. 215. In the Veda only Vi?nu, as representing the total Universe, 
could induce the sky to ‘make room” for Indra’s vajra: Brhaddevata VI. 123 udyatasyaiva 
vajrasya dyaur dadatu mama 'ntaram. 

88 Bijdragen Koninklijk Instituut 107 (1951), p. 77. 

90 RS. X.89.4 yd &k$exieva cakriyd sdcibhir vi$vak tastdmbha pfthivim utd dyhm (said 
of Indra). 

91 AthS. X.7.16 yajnd ydtra pdrakrdntah (differently, Lindenau, ZII . Ill, p. 236). 
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ized him as the Soma-god par excellencei 92 the words with which the poet 
addresses Visnu and Indra in VI.69.6 “ye two are the [primeval] ocean, the 
bowl which contains the Soma” 93 must primarily refer to Visnu (like those 
in the preceding stanza s&masya mdda uru cakramdthe y see Hillebrandt, Ved. 
Myth. II, p. 316, and those in VIII.69.7, see above, p. 147). Indeed, Visnu 
presses the Soma for Indra (1.22.1), and later texts state that the Soma be¬ 
longs to Visnu (s&rno vaisriavd §B. XIII.4.3.8). His is apparently the mythical 
Soma bowl (i kaldka -), like the mddhva utsah (1.154.5). Visnu might also be 
called the god of pravrtti- or cosmic progression 94 but while Held rightly 
remarks that nivrtti- (regression) was also the movement of Visnu-NarAyana 
in later Hinduism, “the sleeping Visnu, symbol of life that has ceased from 
activity and become merged in death,” 95 references to this belief are lacking 
in the Veda. On the other hand there is clear evidence of Visnu’s connection 
with the mountains: he is “dwelling” or “standing” on the mountain(s) 
and “regent of the mountains.” 96 The specific mythological significance of 
the mountains (or mountain!) in the Vftra-myth is the primeval hill, 97 and 
if the concept of Usas dwelling on the surface of the mountain (adrisanu-) 
has rightly been associated with her cosmogonical appearance, Visnu’s epi¬ 
thets will also have to be referred to the god’s epiphany: he stands on the 
summit of the mountain (1.155.1). 98 Particularly remarkable is 1.154.2: 
“Because of this his mighty deed is Visnu lauded, like some fierce beast that 
is much dreaded, That wanders as it lists, that haunts the mountains.” 99 
Since he assumed different forms (VII. 100.6) it may be asked if the mrgd 
bhlmdh may perhaps be his serpent form (cf. VIII.93.14, V.32.3; 34.2). Later 
art represents him standing on Mount Mandara, and arising from it as the 
cosmic pillar. In the middle of the seventh century, a.d., an artist at MSmal- 
lapuram portrayed the god, while taking his three strides, as being the sup¬ 
porting pillar of the Universe. 100 

81 Trita Aptya (I), p. 93. 

93 samudrd sthah kaldiah somadhdnah. 

94 See Held, op. cit., p. 128 and see above, note 19. 

96 Held, p. 145. See especially Hopkins, Epic Mythology , p. 207 on Vi?nu as sarphartT-. 

96 girik$it- 1.154.3, giritfhd- 2, vi^uh pdrvatdn&m (scil. ddhipatih ), TS. III.4.5.1. 
Doubtful is VS. 16.29 ndmo giriiayaya ca sipitri$(&ya ca, which Mahfdhara refers to Siva. 

97 See IIJ IV, pp. 219, 222. 

98 (Indra-Visnu) yd sdnuni p&rvatdndm . . . tasthdtur ; cf. V.87.4 ddhi wtibhir and see 
IIJ IV, p. 226 on adrisdnu -, epithet of Usas. 

99 An explanation of Vis^u’s relation to the mountains has been suggested by Olden- 
berg, Qdtt. Nachrichten 1915, p. 375, and (for Krspa) by R. Otto, Zeitschrift fdr Missions - 
kunde und Religionswissenschaft , 49/10 (1934), p. 293. Neither seems plausible. 

100 E.g., Stella Kramrisch. The Art of India , d. 206. Cf. AthS. X.7.32; 35; 38; 41. 
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1. Die formalen Merkmale des ‘kausativen’ Aorists sind thematische Flex¬ 
ion und eine besonders geregelte Gestaltung der Reduplikation mit i-Vokal 
(bei u-Wurzeln mit u-Vokal, dies Neuerung wie im redupl. Praesens und im 
Perfekt): die Reduplikationssilbe ist immer prosodische Lange, entweder 
durch Lange des Vokals, also l bzw. u, vor einfachem Konsonant, oder 
mit Kiirze i bzw. u vor zwei Konsonanten; in Praxis uberwiegt die Lange 
stark, weil die meisten Wurzeln mit nur einem Konsonanten anlauten. Die 
Stammsilbe dagegen erscheint komplementar durchweg als Kurze, selbst bei 
langvokaligen Wurzeln; auf diese Weise zeigt der reduplizierte Stamm ( pipat- 
cukrudh -) immer trochaische Messung lang-kurz. Dieser altindische redupli¬ 
zierte Aorist hat normalerweise kausative Bedeutung: die Formen apipatam 
-as -at ‘machte fallen, fallte,’ ajljanat ‘erzeugte,’ acvkrudhat ‘erziimte, reizte’ 
dienen als Aoriste zu entsprechenden Kausativen auf -dyati, den Kausativen 
patayati janayati krodhayati der Wurzeln pat ‘fallen,’ jan ‘geboren werden,’ 
krudh ‘ziimen.’ 1 —Die von mir benutzte Benennung ‘Kausativ-Aorist’ bezieht 
sich im Folgenden nur auf die formalen Merkmale, nicht auf die Bedeutung. 

Diese funktionelle Koppelung pdtayati ~ apUpatat gehort zu den Erschei- 
nungen des Suppletivwesens in der Morphologie; denn formal sind weder die 
Aoriste Ableitungen vom -rfi/aft'-Praesens noch umgekehrt; beide Bildungen 
sind ursprunglich von einander unabhangige Ableitungen direkt von der 
‘Wurzel.’ 2 Dass sie aber seit dem Beginn der Ueberlieferung, also seit dem 
Rigveda im Sprachgefiihl gekoppelt waren, beweisen die nur im Rahmen dieses 
Suppletiv systems verst&ndlichen Aoristbildungen, die formal eine Sonder- 
bildung auf -dyati zur Grundlage haben, etwa ainbhi^at apupurat neben bhi§a- 
yati purayati (Wz. pr ‘fiillen’) oder ati§thipat usw. neben den p-Kausativen von 
d-Wurzeln wie sthdpayati ‘stellt’ zu sthd ‘stehen,’ oder auch die mit Kiirzung 
einer Binnenlange der Wurzel. 

Aber dieses Suppletivsystem ist nicht sehr alt, schon deswegen weil der 
Kausativ-Aorist nicht ererbt sein kann. Nur das altindische Kausativum auf 
-dyati ist ererbt, es setzt formal und funktionell idg. Kausative fort mit o-Vokal 
der Stammsilbe, nach Ausweis der bekannten Parallelen wie gr. sobid 

1 Die Darlegung muss sich auf die Hauptpunkte des rig vedischen Bestandes beschran- 
ken.— Lit.: Macdonell, Vedic Grammar §5 513-518 (redupl. Aorist), §§ 457-462 und 
482-495 (redupl. Praesens und Perfekt). Thumb-Hauschild, Hdb. d . Sanskrit §5 542-544 
(Aor.), $ 511 (Reduplikation). Renou, Grammaire sanscrite § 321f. Thieme, “Plqpf. im 
Rigveda, M Ilf. 24ff. 37ff. und passim. Brugmann Grdr. II* 3, 28 § 17; 104-145. Cardona, 
Lang. 37, 1961, 421f. 

* Von den Kausativa werden im Altindischen keine Aoriste abgeleitet. Ein paar 
vereinzelte 3. sg. auf - it (-i>-Aorist) bei Macdonell § 560 Ende. 
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‘scheuche/ lat. moneo ‘ermahne,’ got. nasjan ‘ratten,’ aksl. buditi ‘weekend 8 
Und es mag auch in der Grundsprache mit e reduplizierte Aoriste gegeben 
haben—das unbestrittenste Beispiel ist mit ai. avocam, gr. eweipon gegeben— 
aber keine andere Sprache zeigt einen formal oder funktionell vergleichbaren 
Aorist, er fehlt selbst dem Iranischen; lat. momordl , spopondi (alt memordi 
spepondi) neben spondeo , mordeo haben e-Reduplikation und sind nicht kausa- 
tiv. 

Die Ausbildung eines kausativen Aoristes, die Entfaltung und Durchfuh- 
rung der trochaischen Silbenfolge des reduplizierten Stammes und die funk- 
tionelle Zuordnung zum Praesensstamm des -dyart-Kausativums sind also im 
Altindischen zwar vorhistorische, aber doch junge Entwicklungen. In der 
Grundsprache ware jedenfalls ein antekonsonantischer Wechsel i: l hochst 
iiberraschend; und eine kausative Funktion der Reduplikation, wie eine be- 
schreibende Darstellung sie hier anerkennen muss, ist in den idg. Sprachen 
ganz unbekannt. 4 

Die i-Reduplikation war nach Ausweis der anderen idg. Sprachen beschrankt 
auf den Praesensstamm, also auf Praesens und Imperfekt. Zeugnisse sind, 
athematisch und mit Ablaut im Stamm, ai. bibharti bibhrmas , gr. did&mi dido- 
men ,* thematisch, mit Schwundstufe des Stammes, ai. ti§thati, tfdati, pibati ~ 
lat. ( con-)si8tit , {con-)mdit (aus si-sd-), bibit (air. ibid) zu Wz. sthd sed po , gr. 
mi-mn-o zu mind ‘bleibe,’ iskho aus *si-8kh-d zu ikhd ‘habe, halte’ aus *sekh-o 
(vgl. Aor. i-skh-on ). Mit dieser Praesensbildung muss also der geneuerte 
Kausativ-Aorist auf Grund seiner t-Reduplikation in Verbindung stehen; fur 
den Anfang sollen bei Betrachtung die Kausativbedeutung und auch der 
Quantitatswechsel des Reduplikationsvokals aus dem Spiele bleiben, die 
Kiirze soil als urspriingliche Normalform gelten. Dann muss man, wie es schon 
Brugmann 140 rein formal beschrieb, im Kausativ-Aorist ein infolge Isolierung 
aus dem Praesenssystem entlassenes alteres Imperfekt sehen. 

Als Muster soli ajljanat ‘er erzeugte’ dienen, zur Wz. ai. jan(t) av. zan idg. 
geno ‘erzeugen,’ med. ‘geboren werden’; und zur Verdeutlichung sei das Aves- 
tische herangezogen. Im Rigveda ist ajljanat (usw.) der reichstbezeugte Kausa¬ 
tiv-Aorist, und noch haufiger ist das Kausativum janayati ‘er erzeugt, sie ge- 
biert , . a Im Avestischen ist ein Kausativum *zanaya- nicht bezeugt; an seiner 

* Zu den idg. Kausativen s. zuletzt Kurylowicz, Apophonie 86ff. 

4 Nach Thieme Plqpf. 51 ist ‘faktitive* Bedeutung bei den Praesentien mit i-Redupli- 
kation ererbt; abgelehnt von Specht KZ 62,52. 

•Zum Reduplikationsvokal a von ai. dad&mi ‘ich gebe* s. Leumann, ‘‘Morphol. 
Neuerungen” ( Mededel. Ned. Akad. N.R. 15,1952, No. 3) 27. 

• Gebrauch von der Mutter ist bei ajljanat und janayati recht selten, 10,134,1 tvd . . . 
devijdnitry ajljanat ‘dich (Indra) gebar die gottliche E^zeuge^in, , 10,91,6 tdm&po agnirji 
janayanta mdtdrah ‘ihn, den Agni, gebaren die Wasser, die Mutter.’ Im Griechischen 
wird in der Ilias der faktitive s-Aorist vorwiegend von der Mutter gebraucht, besonders 
im Vereschluss geinato metSr , so 1,280 thed db se g. m.\ beim Perfekt zu ekgignomai steht 
als Erganzung sowohl die Mutter (5,248) wie der Vater (3,199 Helbnl Dibs ekgegaula). 
Das Praesens gignomai wird fast nur ubertragen verwendet als ‘geschehen,’ allenfalls 
als ^ntstehen’ (2,448 phUXla). 
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Der Altindische Kausative Aorist Ajljanat 


Stelle steht das mit i reduplizierte 7 themat. Praesens *zizanati ‘sie gebiert 7 , 
bezeugt durch 3. pi. prs. zizanmti, ipf. zlzanan, konj. 3. sg. zizanat und ptc. 
zizanat-, fem. zlzanati-. Es besteht also Identitat nach Form und Bedeutung 
von rigved. Kausativ-Aorist ajljanam -as -at und av. ipf. *azizanam -as -at; 
nur die Tempusfunktion differiert. 

2. Zu dieser Differenz mochte ich, speziell im Blick auf ajljanam , nur fol- 
gendes bemerken. Die Funktion des altind. Aoristes, im Rigveda etwas als 
‘eben geschehen 7 und in den Brahmanas etwas als ‘selbst erlebt 7 darzustellen 
gegeniiber dem ‘erzahlenden 7 Imperfekt, versucht Delbriick Sy. Fo. II 61-65 
auch fur die Kausativ-Aoriste des Rigveda zu erweisen. Und sicher besteht sie 
fur die Mehrzahl der Stellen, nicht freilich, wie D. selbst zugibt, fur die oben 
Note 6 zitierte Stelle 10,134,1 und fur einige weitere. Den Grund sehe ich in 
folgendem: Fur ein Verb der Bedeutung ‘gebaren, erzeugen 7 besteht die Gele- 
genheit zu rigvedisch-aoristischem Gebrauch (‘eben jetzt gebar sie, ich; er- 
zeugte er, ich 7 ) eigentlich iiberhaupt nur in den metaphorischen Verwendungen 
des Priesterstils, etwa 7,15,3 ndvam nu st&rnam agndye ... jljanam ‘ein neues 
Preislied erschuf ich (eben jetzt) dem Agni 7 ; 10,23,6 stdmam ta indra vimadd 
ajljanan ‘die Vimadas erschufen dir, Indra, (jetzt eben) das Preislied 7 , 7,79,3 
dbhud u§d(h) . . . djljanat suvitaya krdvarnsi ‘die Morgenrote erschien (eben 
jetzt), sie schuf zum Wohlergehen Schatze; 9,61,16 (Soma) pdvamdno ajljanad 
. .. jydtir . .. brhdt ‘Soma sich lautemd erzeugte hohes Licht. 7 Dass uberdies 
diese Aorist-funktion eine altindische Neuerung darstellt, scheint mir sicher. 
Vom Griechischen aus aber stellt sich die Lage vielmehr so dar, als ob das 
reduplizierte Praesens als Erg&nzung zum Aorist gebildet sei und demgemass 
die griechisch-aoristische Funktion in die Gegenwart iiberfuhre; dadurch wurde 
sich natiirhch das Imperfekt funktionell einem Aorist nahern: zum durativen 
Praesens ikho ‘ich habe, halte, halte fern 7 gehort der punktuelle Aorist iskhon 
'ich ergriff, erfasste, hielt zuriick 7 ; das zu dieser Aoristbedeutung gehbrige 
Praesens ist das reduplizierte iskhd ‘ich ergreife, erfasse, halte zuriick 7 ; Entsp- 
rechendes zeigt sich bei mimnd neben mind*; das Gleiche gilt mutatis mutandis 
fur gr. histamai und fur die oben genannten lat. -sistit -sldit Also die Umwertung 
eines mit i reduplizierten Imperfekts *ajijanat zu einem Aorist (ajljanat) 
kann keine Bedenken erwecken. 

3. Nun der Quantitatswechsel der Reduplikationssilbe. In der trochkischen 
Silbenfolge des reduplizierten Stammes ist die erste Silbe prosodisch immer 
eine Lange, entweder durch positionsbildende zwei Konsonanten hinter kur- 
zem Vokal (i, u), so acikradat akiknathai aciksipat acukrudhat atisthipat, oder 
durch langen Vokal (l, u) vor einfachem Konsonant. Da an lauthche Kurzung 
eines l vor zwei Konsonanten nicht zu denken ist, so zeigt das kurze i die ursp- 
riingliche Quantitat; sie entspricht auch dem generellen i der Praesensredupli- 
kation, gleichgiiltig ob dieses vor einem oder vor zwei Konsonanten steht. 

7 Die Textschreibung (Umschrift i) verbiirgt nicht Vokall&nge; hier ist sicher zi- 
zana- mit Kurze gemeint. 

8 Vgl. Schwyzer, Or. Gr., I 690. 
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Neuerung ist die Lange; ihr Aufkommen verlangt eine Erklarung. Dafur ist 
zu beriicksichtigen, dass Lange, zwar weniger geregelt und unter nicht deut- 
lichen prosodischen Bedingungen, auch in anderen Verbalkategorien auftritt 9 . 
So steht im altindischen Perfekt, wie bekannt, statt a haufig a, dies vermutlich 
ererbt aus idg £, etwa in dadhara (avest. med. dadre , aber rigved. dadhre), 
8dsdha konj. s&sahat , besonders vor v, so vdvarta vdvrtur, auch vavakre vdvakdna 
zu Wz. vdk ‘brullen.’ Aber davon unabhangige Neubildungen sind die Langen 
l and u anstelle der i and u, die iibrigens erst im Indoiranischen bei i- und 
u-Wurzeln ins Perfekt eingefiihrt worden waren, so zu pi/pi ‘schwellen’ 
pipivdms pi'p(i)ydn&> zu ju ‘eilen* jujuv-ur juju-vams jujuv-and , zu m ‘stark 
sein’ kukuv-ur, 1. pi. konj. kukav-ama opt. kuku-yama, kuku-vdms, zu tuj ‘an- 
treiben , nur ptc. tutuj-ana. 10 Viel auffalligere Langen aber findet man in ‘un¬ 
best immbaren’ athematischen Praeteritalformen von Wurzeln auf ff Hu U, 
besonders akt. 2. 3. sing, mit der Silbenfolge lang-lang; manche stellt man mit 
gutem Grund zum Kausativ-Aorist, andere zur ai. dritten Praesensklasse als 
Imperfekta, wahrend noch andere, so adidet adldhet im Rahmen der iibrigen 
Formen als Plusquamperfekta anzusehen sind 11 ; da sie spater nochmals zur 
Sprache kommen so seien hier nur noch genannt adidhar amimet apipes -et 
tutos -ot nunot. 

Es kann kein Zufall sein, dass l and u statt i bzw. u in der Reduplikations- 
silbe von Perfekta und ganz besonders von ‘unbestimmbaren , Praeterita fast 
nur auftreten bei einkonsonantig anlautenden Wurzeln, die auf i l bzw. u u 
auslauten. Unter den I-Wurzeln zeigen mm zwei, namlich dl ‘scheinen, leuch- 
ten’ und dhl ‘denken’, das Reduplikations-i in beiden Formkategorien in ganz 
besonderer Verbreitung. Zu den beiden gehoren als schwache Stammformen 
vor Vokal dldiy didhiy (metrisch zweisilbig, aber nach rigvedischer Ortho- 
graphie dldy dldhy geschrieben), so 1. sg. med. (pf. ?) didye didhye , 3. pi. akt. 
didyur didhyur, ptc. prs. akt. didyat dtdhyat, med. didydna didhy&na , pf. akt. 
didyu§- (8,23,4). Schwache Stammform vor Kons. ist didi didhi, imper. (pf. ?) 
didihi, pf. 1. pi. didkima , ptc. didwan ; vgl. subst. didhiti (Note 9). Starke 
Stammformen. pf. 2.3.sg. didetha didaya, didhaya (av. d didaya ); Praeteritum 

• Von reduplizierten Verbaletammen werden, wohl in Nachahmung medialer Parti- 
zipia auf -&na (pf. oder prs.) auch deverbative nahezu partizipiale Adjektiva abgeleitet. 
Unter denen auf -i (Wackernagel-Debrunner, At. Or II 2, 291ff. § 186a) wie cdkri (av. 
iaxri-) jdgmi jdghni seien hier nur die mit langvokaliger Reduplikation genannt: d&dhffi 
(vgl. ap. Name Dddrkii) ‘kuhn 1 (3. pi. dddhx^ur AV); i&tfpi ‘ergotzend/ sdsahi ‘besie- 
gend’ (daneben idtfpdnd t sfaah&nd ); so wohl auch *8dsani ‘erbeutend*, umgestaltet zu sdn- 
asl (Leumann, IF 68, 22 1 «■ Kl. Schr. 344 1 ); tuiuji und tutuji 1 fdrdernd’ (neben tutuj&nd); 
yuyudhi (neben yuyudhi) ‘streitbar’; yiyuvi ‘fernhaltend’ (vgl. yuyot). Der Wechsel 
zwischen Anfangs- und Endbetonung richtete sich wohl nach der Betonung der Vor- 
bilder auf -dna .—Von den Stammen didhi und didi wurde wie von Wurzeln ein -<t-Ab- 
straktum gebildet: didhiti ‘Andacht,’ sd-dlditi 'mit schonem Glanz’; vgl. auch d-vi - 
didhayu 'nicht zogernd.’ 

10 Daneben, mit Nicht-Perfekt-Akzent, ptp(i)ydna f &i&uvdna sowie tdtujdna , iuku- 
jdna . 

11 So Thieme 37. 
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athem. ‘unbestimmbar’ sg. 2.3. adldes -et adldhet, pi. 3. dldhayur und dldhayan 
7,7,6; thematisch 3. sg. adldayat (formal Kuasativ-Aorist, ohne kausative 
Bedeutung); athem. konj. (pf. ?) dldayat und -ati. 

Eine regelmassige Form mit der Vokalfolge i-l, wie etwa in den Imperati- 
ven der a/i-Wurzeln mimlhi rirlhi HHhi, ist allein imper. didlhi llx; daneben 
aber steht, recht aufschlussreich, die Imperativform dldihi 15x; beide sogar 
nebeneinander in der gleichen Strophe 3,54,22; beide Quantitatsfolgen sind 
metrisch vielfach gesichert, z. B. durch Stellung im Ausgang von Gfiyatrl 
dldihi , von Tristubh didlhi . Offensichtlich ist didlhi als grammatisch richtige 
Form in der Dichtertradition erhalten geblieben. In dldihi muss man eine 
Neuerung sehen; es zeigt durch Kiirzung des stammhaften -dl zu -di- die 
gleiche trochaische Silbenfolge wie der Kausativ-Aorist. Formal konnte man 
von Umspringen der Lange sprechen; als Erklarung aber wird man folgendes 
anzunehmen haben: die normal reduplizierten Formen mit starker Stammsilbe 
vor Konsonant und die mit schwacher vor Vokal sollten, dem didlhi entsprech- 
end, die Stamme dide imd didy (lautlich didiy) zeigen, also praet. *adidet ptc 
*dld(i)yat *did(i)yana ; weil aber damit die Normalform der allmahlich erstarr- 
ten Wurzel in der Stammsilbe verundeutlicht war, wurde dl- hier in die An- 
lautsilbe ubertragen. Doch wurde die Anlautsilbe im grammatischen Gefiihl 
weiterhin als Reduplikationssilbe empfunden; insofern ist die Bestimmung 
berechtigt, dass hier l statt i als Reduplikations-vokal gebraucht sei. Denn 
weiterhin wurde anl. dl - auch in den schwachen Stamm didl vor Kons. einge- 
fuhrt und damit gleichzeitig, nach dem antevokalischen Stamm dld(i)y- von 
duly at usw., auch das l der Stammsilbe gekiirzt, daher nun dldihi und dldiv&n. 
Damit war die gleiche rhythmische Folge lang-kurz erreicht wie sie die Kausa- 
tiv-Aoriste zeigen, etwa ariri§at .—Bei der Wurzel dhl, die in der Morphologie 
ebenso parallel zur Wurzel dl behandelt wird wie dha parallel zu da, mag man 
in dfcdhyat usw. einfach Nachbildungen zu didyat usw. sehen. 12 Nach diesen 
beiden Mustern wurde dann l und weiter auch U analogisch als Reduplikations- 
lange ubertragen in manche Perfekta und in die athem. 

Praeterita amlmet < bruUte > (aber pf. mimdya ), aplpes -et, tutos -ot , dudhot , 
nunot , vi yuyot , auch in adldhar , ajlgar . Sehr unvollstandig ist die Einfiihrung 
des l bei Wz. jpi/pi, lz sie fehlt bei nl bhl , ebenso das u bei pu su. 

4. Die thematische Flexion. Das rhythmische Gefiihl fur die trochaische 
Silbenfolge, mit Dehnung des Reduplikationsvokals vor einfachem Konsonan- 
ten, entfaltete sich am Stamm didiy- dldi- im neuen Formensystem der Wurzel 

11 Doch konnte der Vorgang bei dhi auch parallel wie bei dl erfolgt sein, auf der 
Lautstufe *dhidhet > *dhldhet also zeitlich vor der altindischen Aspiratendissimilation; 
denn diese ist nach-urarisch, da sie dem Iranischen fehlt nach Ausweis von ai. kumbhd 
av. xumba- aus *khumbha-. 

18 Die Wurzel pi/pi ‘schwellen* zeigt l in der ersten Silbe in aplpes -et und in ptc. 
ptp(i)ydna plp(t)y&nd plpivhrfts imper. plpihi 6,35,4. Aber in pf. 3. sg. plp&ya verlangen 
die metrisch relevanten Stellen pip-, so der fiinfmalige Tristubhausgang pxpdya. Olden- 
berg ZDMG 55, 299; und der schwache Stamm vor Vokal ist durchweg einsilbiges pipy-, 
so in Gayatrl-Zeilen wie dhuk^dsva (usw.) pipytylm i$am. 
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dt; von hier aus wurde es auch in die Kausativ-Aoriste verschleppt. Dabei 
bestimmte dieses Streben allein die Gestaltung der Wurzel in dessen Stamm- 
silbe: sie erscheint nicht in einer vorbestimmten Ablautstufe, sondern ist 
ablautunabhangig, aber immer eine Kiirze. Als Schwundstufe bei ini. i u r- 
avwipat akukubhat avwrdhat, dazu a aus y in acikradat (krand ‘brullen’), in- 
direkt auch i aus a in ati§thipat neben sthapayati. Dann durch Kurzung einer 
ini. Vokallange (di u), eine ganz einzigartige Erscheinung und offenbar die 
jlingste Neuerung beim Kausativ-Aorist: avivakat aslsadhat ajlhidat abibhi$at 
apupurat adudusat zu vdkay ‘briillen,’ sSdhay ‘vollenden,’ hid ‘ziimen’ und zu 
den Praesentien bhlsayati ‘erschreckt,’ purayati (nachrigved.) ‘fiillt,’ dusayati 
‘verdirbt.’ 14 Vollstufe bei ini. a: apipatat; dazu gehdren aber auch die an am ar 
ay av bei wurzelauslautenden an am r ? i i u, so ajijanat aninamat adxdharat 
apdparat abUbhayat adudravat. 

Dieser Typus verdient besondere Beachtung, denn daneben stehen auch 
athematische Flexionsformen, besonders 2.3.sg. auf -ar (aus -ar-s -ar-t) -es -et 
-os -ot; es sind in der Hauptsache die oben als ‘unbestimmbar’ angefuhrten 
Formen adxdhar usw.; obgleich sie formal den Imperfekta der ind. 3. Klasse 
(abibhar ajuhos -ot, 3. pi. aJbtbhran ajuhavur) teils genau, teils bis auf die Quan¬ 
tity des Reduplikationsvokals entsprechen, werden mit Ausnahme von adides 
-et, adidhes -et, apUpes -et die meisten wegen des Fehlens oder der Seltenheit 
entsprechender Praesensformen vielmehr beim reduphzierten Aorist eingeord- 
net, so mit kurz « apupot 3,26,8 (pu ‘reinigen’), kurz u vor zwei Konsonanten 
adudrot ( dm ‘laufen’), susrot (sru ‘fliessen’) a&i&ret-ayur (tori ‘stiitzen,’ sicher 
plqpf.) 16 , auch einige, von Wurzeln auf Konsonant sisvap (kausativ, zu 
svdpayati, Wz. svap ‘schlafen’), atiknat (knath ‘anstacheln’), endlich mit langem 
Reduplikationsvokal amimet (md/mi ‘brullen’), anunot (nu ‘preisen’), yuyot 
(yu *femhalten’), tiitos -ot (tu ‘krfiftigen’), dudhot (dhU ‘schiitteln’), 2.3. did- 
har (pre. dhdrayati ‘halt’; daneben aber imper. didhrtam -ta), 2.3. ajlgar 
‘weckte’ (daneben imper. jigjiam -ta), 2. ajlgar ‘du verschlangst’ (gf bzw. gir). 
Auch die Bedeutung kann hier nur bei wenigen wie didhar ki&nat die Zuordnung 
zu nichtkausativem -ayati glaubhaft machen; eindeutig kausative Bedeutung 
haben sisvap und ajlgar ‘weckte’. Neben manchen stehen 2.3.sg. auf -as -at; 
als thematische Formen, also formal als ‘Kausativ-Aoriste’, sind sie so weit 
gesichert, als sie das Augment tragen (so adldharat 10,173,2) oder ohne dieses 
sicher praeterital sind ( Hknathas 8,6,16); bei modaler Verwendung ( kiknathas 
8,70,10) ist die Entscheidung zwischen themat. Injunktiv und athem. Kon- 
junktiv unsicher; und die 1. sg. auf -am (kiknatham ‘ich schlug’ 10,49,3) kann 
ebensowohl thematisch wie athematisch sein. Bei aller Unsicherheit lasst 
sich doch soviel sagen: es stehen nebeneinander adldharam -ar -ar und adidhar- 

“Einsige Ausnahme mit Silbenfolge kurz-lang, d. h. eigentlich mit regelrechter 
Stammform, ist inj. 2. sg. didlpas, metrisch gestiitzt. Spater aber schreibt Pfinini diese 
Eildungsweise vor fur Wurzeln mit ini. I neon, Liebich, Heid. Ak. 1920, 10. Abh. 44ff. 

>• Zu -oyur im Plqpf. s. M. Leumann, ‘‘Morphol. Neuerungen” ( Mededel. Ned. Akad., 
N.R. 15, 1952, No. 3) 23. 
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am -as -at. Selbstverstandlich ist die athematische Flexion—wie sie der ai. 3. 
Praesensklasse entspricht—das Aeltere auch fiir die spater zum Kausativ- 
Aorist gerechneten Formen; mit der Ueberfuhrung in die thematische Flexion, 
die an die 1. sg. ankniipfte, verdeutlichte man die 2.3.sg., die in der athema- 
tischen Flexion bei den Verbalstammen auf or an endungslos geworden waren, 1 * 
und schuf zugleich Silbenausgleich im Singular, nicht anders als bei den 
athem. Aoristen agamam agan agan, abhuvam dbhus abhut mit ihren Erweiterun- 
gen agamam agamas agamat, abhuvam -vas -vat. 

5. Es bleibt noch das Aufkommen der kausativen Bedeutung dieser Kausa- 
tiv-Aoriste zu betrachten. Im grossen Ganzen gehen sie im Rigveda mit Kausa¬ 
tiven auf -ayati in der Bedeutung zusammen, etwa ajnpatat mit pdtayati, ent- 
sprechend ajljanat acukrudhat anlnaSat arlramat asisadhat, vereinzelt auch mit 
nichtkausativen Praesentien auf -ayati, so adidharat avwrdhat akUvitat, wohl 
in Nachbildung der vorgenannten. Jedenfalls muss die Verkniipfung von 
Kausativ-Aorist und Kausativum auf -ayati ein deutliches semasiologisches 
Muster gehabt haben; ich sehe es in ajljanat neben janayati. 

Dem ai. themat. Kausativ-Aorist ajljanam -as -at -an ‘ich erzeugte’ (vom 
Mann), ‘ich gebar’ (von der Frau) entspricht das iranische Imperfektum 
*azizanam -as -at -an, bezeugt durch av. 3. pi. zlzansn ‘sie gebaren’, neben 
Praesensformen wie 3. pi. zlzanmti. Das avestische reduplizierte Praesens hat 
nun offensichtlich seine Entsprechnung in lat. prs. gignit ‘er erzeugt, sie 
gebiert.’ Die griechische Beschrankung aufs Medium und auf die Bedeutung 
‘geboren werden, entstehen’ von gignomai ist eine sekundare Entwicklung; 
das ergibt sich daraus, dass die anderen Praesentien fiir ‘geboren werden,’ lat. 
ndscor und ai. jay ate, Neubildungen sind auf der Grundlage von ppp. lat. 
ndtus ai. jdta; ursprunglich sind diese nur passive Partizipien der Bedeutung 
‘erzeugt, (von der Mutter) geboren’; das folgt an sich schon aus dem Ablaut, 
lat. genitor gndtus, ai. janitor jdtas, weiter bei ai. jdyate aus dem d statt an vor 
y, bei lat. (g)ndtus aus der Tatsache, dass pro-gndtus ebenso wie prdgenies nur 
zu progignere gehoren kann. 17 Die Bedeutung ‘gebaren, erzeugen’ ist die des 
Aktivums der Wurzel gens, nicht die eines Kausativums dieser Wurzel. Die 
thematischen Praesentien lat. gignd und av. zizan-, mit verschiedener Ablauts- 
stufe des Stammes, 1 ® miissen auf ein grundsprachliches athematisches Praesens 
*gigen(?)mi pi. gignsmes (lat. gignimus) zuruckgefiihrt werden. Von hier aus 
betrachten wir ebenfalls den ai. reduplizierten Aorist ajljanam als umgestaltet 
aus dem Imperfekt *ajijanam ‘ich erzeugte’; kausativ ist die Bedeutung nur, 
wenn man zu Unrecht von der Bedeutung des Mediums ‘geboren werden’ 
ausgeht. Dem Avestischen aber fehlt, wie iibrigens fast alien anderen idg. 
Sprachen, ein supponiertes ‘Kausativum’ *gon(d)6yeti, es ist ausser durch ags. 

** So Thieme 12f. 

« Schwyzer KZ 56, 10-22. 

18 Der Stamm gigen- wird auch im Keltischen vorausgesetzt durch altir. futur gigni- 
thir zu pre. gainithir ‘wird geboren,’ Thumeysen, Hdb. des Alt-Ir. 375 § 646. 
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cennan ‘erzeugen’ nur durch ai. janayati dargestellt. 19 Im Altindischen also 
bestanden nebeneinander ein indirekt ererbtes Praeteritum *ajijanat, woraus 
ajljanat, ‘er erzeugte’ und ein vermutlich neugebildetes janayati ‘er erzeugt’; 
im Avestischen fehlt letzteres, tatsachlich war es neben prs. *zizanati entbehr- 
lich. Also beim Verbun jan ist im Altindischen die Voraussetzung fiir die sup¬ 
pletive Erganzung prs. janayati praet. ajijanam durch einen innerindischen 
Formenbestand gegeben, in welchem das reduplizierte Imperfekt funktionell 
wie ein Praeteritum neben dem kausativen Praesens auf -ayati stand; neben 
dessen normalem Imperfekt ajanayam konnte ajijanam als Aorist fixiert und 
so im Sprachgeflihl mit prs. janayati gekoppelt werden.—Man kann also in 
janayati—ajijanam d&s oder wenigstens 4in Vorbild der Entfaltung der Kausa- 
tiv-Aoriste neben den Kausativa auf -ayati sehen. Kein anderes Verb bot, so 
weit ich sehe, eine gleiche Voraussetzung. 

6. Kurz zusammengefasst, ist also dies das Ergebnis. Der altindische Kausa- 
tiv-Aorist hat sich nach Funktion und nach formalen Merkmalen in mehreren 
chronologisch nicht rein zu scheidenden Stufen herausgebildet aus dem Im¬ 
perfekt eines reduplizierten nicht-kausativen Praesensstammes: dem ai. aji- 
janat 'sie gebar, er erzeugte’ entspricht das avestische Imperfekt *azizanat, 
bezeugt durch verschiedene Praesensformen; die Bedeutimg ist hier ererbt 
nach Ausweis von lat. gignere. Die entscheidenden Vorgange sind folgende. 

1. Einfuhrung der Wurzelgestalt di dhi in den Stammanlaut der 2.3.sg. 
*adides -et *adidhes -et und des Perfekts. Praedominanz der Silbenfolge lang- 
kurz in den schwachstufigen Formen mit Stamm didi(y) didhi(y). 

2. Einfuhrung des scheinbaren Reduplikations-I von adidet aus und hier- 
nach auch des u nur vor einfachen Konsonanten in entsprechende Formen und 
auch in Perfektformen von Wurzeln auf i % rf u u (n): apipet amimet (und 
didaya didhaya pip&ya) didhar tutot ( *jijan ). 

3. Verdeutlichung der Endungen der 2.3.sg. durch thematische Endungen 
von der 1. sg. aus: adOdharam -as -at, ajijanam -as -at; weitere Durchfiihrung 
der thematischen Flexion und damit des ‘starken’ thematischen Stammes 
didhara- jijana-. 

4. Kurzung langer inlautender Wurzelvokale in Durchfiihrung der Quanti- 
tatenfolge lang-kurz: ajihidat adudusat (avwa&at) zu Wz. hid dus(ayati) va&- 
{ayati ). 

5. Umwertung des Imperfekts zum 'Kausativ-Aorist’ durch Differen- 
zierung der als Muster vermuteten funktionell gleichwertigen ajijanat und 
Impf. ajanayat; danach weitere ‘Kausativ-Aoriste’ zu Praesentien auf -ayati. 

18 Dabei geht aber das Alt-Iraniscbe in den Kausativen weithin mit dem Alt-In- 
dischen susammen: av. tapay- sravay- raolay-eiti av. ap. d&ray- gleich ai. t&payati &r&- 
vayati rocayati dhOrayati. 
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Old Ir. sources provide us with no examples of the formation of feminines 
corresponding to masculine stems in -aka-. No forms in *-akd, or *-aki (*-a&) 
occur, and Av. words in -ikd are either substantives ( kainikd “girl”; jjahika, 
ndirikd “woman,” etc.), or adjective of stems in -ika- (e.g., a-varezikd “inac¬ 
tive”). 1 

In Skt. -ikd, fem. of -(a)fco-, “ne commence v6ritablement qu’avec l’A- 
(tharva -) S (amh it a), et de maniere fort limit4e,” 2 and regarding the older, but 
not very common form -aki, cf. Debrunner, Altind. Gramm,., II, 2, 317.* 

In modem Ir. languages, inasmuch as they have retained the category of 
gender, the prevailing type of feminines goes back to ancient forms in -a, 
either retained as a final vowel, or to be inferred from vowel mutation, as in 
Shughni vad, f., from vud, m., “was.” 

Ancient feminines in -i appear, e.g., in Psht. and Shgh., as consonant stems, 
such as Psht. ban, Shgh. ainn “co-wife” < Av. hapa&ni- ; Psht. mydit, Shgh. 
mist “month” < *mdsti-, or, with secondary fem. -a, Psht. obaxta “juniper” < 
Av. haparasi-, udna “blood” < Av. vohuni-. 

From ancient stems in -aka- we find, in modem Ir. languages, a variety of 
fem. formations. 

Psht. has *-(a)kd only in a few substantives, such as starga “eye” < *strkd, 
or *8tarakd; bijalga “scream” < *upa-zradakd (?); ndnga “blackberry” < 
*ddnakd. Traces of -aka are also found in Parachi espay, probably < *spakd, 
a rarer variant of espd “dog” < *spako, A or, with a more recent fc-suffix, in 
Siiak “female” < *8tri&, + akd\ nerdk “male” < *narya + ako. Cf. probably 
also Sanglechi -dk masc., -ak fem. ending.® In Ormuji past participles of the 
type nastak, m., ndsk, f., “sitting down” must go back to *niha8taki-, al¬ 
though the shift of stress involved remains to be explained. 

In Munji fem. forms in ancient -kd from masc. -ako (Mj. -ay, or -«)* are 
regular, 7 but it is difficult to determine the original quality of the vowel pre¬ 
ceding the k: 

taryd “sharp,” fem. taryaga < *tigrakd, 

ydday “blind,” fem. y&digd < *anda/ika, 

1 Accidentally no masc. adj. in -ika- has been recorded corresponding to the Av- 
feminines in -ika. 

* Renou, Qrammaire de la Langue vidique, § 233. 

' And also Renou, Qrammaire sanscrile, $ 212, d. 

4 For the nominative masc. sing, of Ir. stems in -a- the symbol -o will be used. 

• Indo-Iranian Frontier Languages, II, pp. 336, sq. 

' I am unable to explain this difference. 

7 The forms quoted are taken from Zarubin, K xarakteristike mundianskogo jazyka. 
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dunayoy “sorrowful,” fem. dunayoygd < *hantafnak-?-k&, 

nydstogd “sitting,” fem. nydstogdgd < *nihastakakd, 

Ugd “gone, become,” fem. Sigdgd < Syutakaled, 
v'r&roy “brother’s son,” fem. vreAga < *brddriyakd. 

Psht. has, corresponding to masculines in -at < -ako, fem. stressed -at, but 
unstressed -e. Thus, korai “done,” fem. kofe; storai “tired,” fem., store, but 
l&uxmdi “mad,” fem. -at; spai “dog,” fem., spat. The only possible derivation 
of these forms seems to be from *-aki. s 

From Sogd. a fem. in -dh is amply recorded. According to Benveniste,* “au 
masc. en -k, issu d’un ancien -ka, s’oppose un f6m. en -dh, qui repr&ente un 
ancien *-ki, suivi presque toujours de -h, bien que cet indice soit ici superflu.” 
I suppose that Benveniste would agree that it is more probable that the palata¬ 
lization should have taken place, not within Sogd., but as a part of the com¬ 
mon Indo-Ir. development, and that the -h (= -a) has been analogically trans¬ 
ferred from ancient stems in -<J. 10 I should also prefer to posit an ancient final 
long -l. 

Tedesco, on the other hand, 11 endeavors to explain nom. -dh as an analogical 
formation based upon an obi. -dd, which he derives through *-ky8 from 
*-(a)kayah. This rather complicated explanation fails, however, to account for 
the nom. fem. forms without -A. 12 

Recently Gershevitch 1 * resorts to the idea of a progressive palatalization 
*-tka > -id-. A palatalization of this type, though recalling similar phenomena 
in Slavonic, is unknown in Ir., and would raise serious problems. 

First of all, the (apparent) loss of-A in knd “girl”; stryd “female” pn’nd 
“co-wife” would be inexplicable, if they were really derived from Av. kainika ; 
*8tfi-k<i, u and something like *hapadnl 4- anikd. Why not simply 
knd < *kanu?i, cf. Oss. dindz / kindza ; Pers. kaniz, etc.? 16 

Moreover, I find it difficult to accept his suggestion that in mywSk “fly” < 
*maxSika- the palatalizing effect of i was checked by the consonant group 
preceding it.” 1 * 

Nor are the examples given by Gershevitch of ik > id in pre-final position 
convincing to me. He derives pd’rt “because of” < *pat-dart < *pati-kart-, 
but the Arm. loan-word patcar “reason” goes back to form with Ir. d. Also 
pdrw “instead of” can easily be derived from *pati-daram. In fact, k is seen 
to remain after i in Chr. Sogd. ptkry “image,” as well as in other words of a 

• Thus Geiger, Or. Ir. Ph., I, 2, p. 210. 

* Grammaire sogdienne, II, $ 70 (p. 84). 

'• Cf. Tedesco, ZII, IV, p. 141. 

» Ibid., p. 143. 

11 V. below. 

11 A Grammar of Manichean Sogdian, §§ 247; 1010, sq.; 1272, sqq. 

14 Note that Gershevitch himself, $ 248, seems to feel the difficulty, and gives a mor¬ 
phologically improbable *-ka as an alternative to *-kd I 

14 1 follow Oss. orthography in writing dz for the voiced dental affricate. But in other 
dialects I shall use j. 

>* § 247*. 
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similar structure. 17 Note also wk’r “a relation,” according to Benveniste 18 < 
*vi-kur -; wkr- “species, kind” < *vi-kara-; wk’yn- “to destroy,” wyg'n “de¬ 
struction.” 19 In view of such examples I should also prefer to derive wyi’w 
“witness” from a form in c, not, with Gershevitch, in k. 

If we accept Gershevitch’s theory, we should also have to explain Pers. words 
in -z, such as kaniz “girl” in a similar way, surmising a very widespread change 
of ik > i6. 

Turning to modem Ir. languages, we find feminines characterized by an 
ancient 6 in a large number of them. Thus, in the Shughni group 20 the feminines 
of, e.g., Shgh. vub) “been” < * bulako-,rewux6 “flown” < *fra-vaStako ; Rosh. 
6a) (Shgh. 6uyf) “done” < *kjiako, are respectively vie; rewixe ; Siwc. Buiaka 
would regularly have resulted in *vaS) (like the plur. *bOtakdh > v&6j). There 
is no reason, any more than in Sogd., to assume a formation corresponding to 
later Vedic and Skt. -ika, and, in any case, an eventual transition ik > i6 would 
have to have taken place very early, before the E.Ir. dentalization of 6 > c, 
and before the special Shughni-group palatalization of *ka > 6a. *BOta6i 
seems, therefore, to be a more likely form to start from than *bOtik&. n 

Another morphological type with fern, -j is found in adjectives in -un), m. 
-enj, f. < *-ana-ko/6i. Thus, e.g., mayjun), -enj “hungry”; Sar varinz, Wakhi 
varenj “pregnant,” cf. Sogd. 0ryn6 “carrying.” 

There are numerous other isolated nouns in -j. A few examples are: verj 
“mare” (vdrj, m.), cf. Yazgh. varak, m., ver), f. <*bdra-ko/6i. 

nlj “nose,” Yazgh. n$), Sogd. ny6, Khorazm. nac , Sangl. ntc, probably from 
*nah(a)6i, not, with Meillet, 22 *nahya-6i, which would not account for Shgh. 
e < *a\ nor, with Gershevitch, < *ndhika. 

xtlrj, f. “star” (but Bart. etc. i'tdrj, m., <*st&rako. Cf. Parachi este6. 

3 (i)tirej “female.” From a type *stn6i, but the e, usually from at, 28 remains 
unexplained. 

zime, Yazgh. zami “field, ground” < *zami6i (?), but note Bal. zamik, etc. 

pardSnc “lock, bolt” < *pari-da,na6i. 

rupc, f., “fox,” Wanji rup6 (but Yazgh. rape must be a loan-word from the 
Shughni group) < *raupo6i, fern, of *raupako. 

sife “glass-bead” < *sufta-6i (Pers. sufta “pierced”). Cf. Oss. sife/sufea 
“hole” (but also, from a different root, “dragging”)? 

zanj, etc., f., “partridge.” Possibly a loan-word, cf. Pers. zari6, etc., and v. 
Et. Voc. Pskt ., s.v. zarka. 

17 Cf. Henning, Ein manich . Beet - und Beichtbuch, p. 93. 

18 Etudes sur la langue osshte, p. 89. 

19 Gershevitch, § 219. 

90 Embracing, among other dialects, Sh(u)gh(ni) proper, Rosh(ani), Bart(angi), 
Or(o8hori), Sar(ikoli), and, occupying a somewhat independent position, Yazgh(ulami). 

11 The final -c, not -j t presupposes a contraction -t-c previous to the sonorization of 
intervocalic stops and affricates. 

“ BSL t 23, p. 108. 

u When not from *a* before a nasal. 
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i ooxjic “hay-shed,” etc., < *vdstra-katadl. Wakhi k'tld “hut” might be ad¬ 
duced in support of a derivation from *-katid < *katika-, but our knowledge 
of the development of vowels in Wakhi is too uncertain to permit us to draw 
any definite conclusions from this form. 

Or. tuwSj “stirring stick” can in any event not go back to *taiwika, while 
*taiwadl would be phonetically admissable. Cf. Shgh. tew- “to stir” points to a 
root *taiw-, and the same is the case with Munji tlwaniy “stirring-stick.” 

sij, f., “needle,” Wkh. sic < *sudl, f. of Av. suka-, with k/d belonging to the 
stem. Brahui siidak “beard or awn of barley” is probably a loan-word from a 
Bal. dialect with i < u. 

Shgh. words in -yj generally go back to prototypes in -rz-. Thus, vSyj “pil¬ 
low” < *barzl\ vuyj “long” < *brza--, piSuyj “cord” < *pa(ti)-drza. 

The derivation of xisirj, etc., “brother-in-law” is uncertain, but it is possible 
that it may go back to *xvasurya-za-, with -rj from r-z in secondary contact. 

Bijuy “armpit” < *api-kaSa-\ parjw- “to take” < *pari-kap -(?); pi)dn-, 
Yazgh. pi d(jan- “to string, thread” < *pati-kanaya -; pargay- “to excavate” < 
*pari-kuS- (?), and probably also vn&id, f., “sparrow” of unkown derivation 
(< *vidikd ?) go against the assumption of an early development ik > id > ic 
in the Shgh. group. Wijin- “to cleanse, extract,” etc., goes back to *vi-dina-. 

In Wakhi the retention of -ik- is proved by detk “brick” < SiStik, borrowed 
early into Shina dist,ik. 

Regarding -un), fem. of the adjective suffix -ung, cf. Indo-Ir. Frontier Lan¬ 
guages, II, p. 485. 

Other examples of Wakhi -d are: 

Sad “dog,” which must go back to a fem., Av. * spoil (Psht. spot, f., from 
*spak i). 

yum) “flour” < *amadn (but ylyg “raw” < *&maka-). Cf., semantically, 
Burushaski daydan “flour”: dayui “raw.” 

strati 1 ! “rug” < *staranadl. 

sun) “hip” < *sraunicl. 

none) “stepmother” < *nana£i. 

i&ri, etc., “milk” < *y£araH. 

In Sanglechi-Ishkashmi we find as well css 6, and I am unable to account for 
this difference, if it is not due to mixture of dialects. A few examples of words 
in -c are: 

ntc “nose”; Sic “female”; vrlc “eyebrow” < *bruSl, cf. Psht. vrruja, etc. 

With -6 may be mentioned: ian) “woman”; ftn) “thigh, hip.” 

From Munji-Yidgha may be adduced faryomi-ek “fem. calf, one year old.” 
But very similar forms are to be found in several other Pamir dialects, and the 
word may easily be a loan-word in Munji. 

Regarding Parachi ested “star” and Sidak “female,” v. above. The only pos¬ 
sible instance of ancient -6i in Ormuri is mild, millc “apple,” if from mamldi. 

In Psht. many fem. nouns end in -j, while a few have received an addi¬ 
tional -a, through the analogy of the dominant class of feminines. A deriva¬ 
tion of -j < ika is, of course, excluded. 
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Some examples are: 

waryaj, i., “cloud” < *abrya-6i. Also Par. air, Orm. yewsr, as well as some 
Central Pers. forms ( oir, etc.) may go back to *abrya. 
gmanj, f., Waziri dialect imam, Wanetsi vmihnz “comb” < *fSanaSi. 
yul&nja, f., Waz. ywvlianz, Wan. ywalam, etc. “udder” < *gau-dana-£i. 
jelanp, f., zelanj m. “womb, placenta,” cf. Pers. zihd&n, etc. 
idja “woman” < *stnci + a. 
vnnja “slave girl” < *banda£l + a. 

wruja, Afridi wruzye, etc., “eyebrow,” apparently from *brii6ya, i.e., *bruH, 
with early addition of -a. 

rebdj, m., (but Waz., f.) “broom” < *raupacl, cf. Yaghnobi r&pf. 
nwaraz m., f., “quail.” V. Et. Voc. Psht., s.v. 
brajip), f., “peritoneum.” Possibly < *upa-rudaSl. 

ya/uryuz, fem., -yuza “unmarried, solitary.” It is possible that yaryuz is 
originally a fem. form, and that we may compare Av. ayru “unmarried 
(maid).” 

Psht. Sega “sand” < *sik&, as well as corresponding forms in other Ir. 
Languages, have no palatalization after i. Cf. also spslga “talc,” probably (on 
account of spiteg, m., “goats’ or cows’ fat” < *spitika-) from *spitikd, not 
*spiiakd. 

Benveniste 24 derives Oss. angvldza “finger”; idadz “widow,” nueldzig, etc. 
“ant” form forms in Si (better Si). And on p. 16 he gives *gandaSi as the an¬ 
cient form of gsedindz/yoedindzx “garlic.” Cf. also ilndz/kindzse “girl” < 
*kanUi, ib and possibly btndz/bindzx “bee.”** 

Finally may be noted the Pers. words in -tz, which may (at any rate some of 
them may) belong here. Of special interest is kaml, kaflz “bushel,” since it 
goes back to kapiSi (kcitWjj in Greek notation). 27 

I think it may be regarded as very probable, if not certain, that at any rate 
a great part of the forms quoted above from various dialects go back to ancient 
feminines in *-{a)6i, regular formations of the dm-type of stems in -aka-. In 
Skt. *-aci has been replaced by an analogical form -aki. And, independent of 
Indo-Aryan, Psht. has restituted *-akl in such feminines in *-a6l as were 
paradigmatically associated with masculines in *-ako. 

It is, on the other hand, of course quite possible that in Sogd., as well as in 
other dialects, there may have existed suffixes in 6 of a different origin, which 
have merged with ancient *-a6i. 

u Langue os site, p. 32. 

II Nor, with Abaev, Ittoriko Etinwlogiieshij Slovar Osetimkogo Jazyka, < *kanti. 

11 But Shgh. cevlnj “wasp” scarcely contains a corresponding element -vinj, if Turki 
(Yarkandi) Hvin “bee” should not turn out to be borrowed from some Ir. dialect. 

17 V. Benveniste, Langue oss., p. 16. 
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DU NOUVEAU SUR RGVEDA 10.90? 

SOCIOLOGIES D’UNE GRAMMAIRE 


PAUL MUS 

Yale University et College de France 

La belle 6tude philologique que le Prof. W. Norman Brown a consacr6e 
aux sources et k la nature de ptirusa —PHomme Sacrificiel—dans le Puru- 
sasukta, R.V. 10.90, s’est astreinte k ne faire appel k rien qui n’appartienne 
explicitement k Phymnologie rgv&iique. 1 Les traditions post6rieures, comme 
Pobserve le savant indianiste am4ricain, courent en effet un si grand danger, 
par le simple mouvement des textes et de Phistoire, de smarter des donn4es 
hymniques authentiques, tout en s’imaginant les exprimer, qu’on en peut 
tout au plus attendre une confirmation de ce que Pon aura ind6pendamment 
6tabli au niveau des originaux. 

Abord6 de cette manifere, Puru?a, “PHomme” ou “le G6ant cosmique, ,, 
se pr6sente, dans cet hymne, comme “la combinaison de traits caract^ristiques, 
empruntfe: 

1. k Agni [le Feu sacre] “M&le mythique” . . . identify avec le Sacrifice (PHomme 
cosmique = PHomme-sacrifice], 

2. k Surya [le Soleil] quand, s’eievant au dessus des mondes, il gagne le s^jour 
de Pimmortalite, 

3. k Vi^pu [autre pereonnification ancienne du Sacrifice] enjambant [en trois 
pas] Terre, Atmosphere et Ciel [« les Trois Mondes]. 

“Ce n’est ni Agni, ni Siirya, ni Visnu pris s4par£ment. Ce n’est pas non 
plus un compost des trois. C’est un assemblage de caract6ristiques prises k 
tous, pour 6tre fondues d’une manifere assez n6buleuse (rather shadowy) 
dans une nouvelle unit6, en rapport sp4cialement avec le soleil.” 2 

C’est 1 k une base philologique solide en vue de tenter la revaluation criti¬ 
que d’un texte que Geldner tient pour une composition “singuliSre, mais 
sans veritable profondeur de pens4e,” tandis que M. Louis Renou, dans sa 
traduction annote des Hymnes sp4culatifs du Veda, en souligne lui aussi 
surtout les 4trangetfe. “Le monde est issu d’une sorte de G&mt, PHomme ou 
Purusa.. . offrande d’un sacrifice originel k forme totale dont les acteurs 
sont les dieux. Les creations particuliferes [visrsti, “Emissions” plutdt que 
“creations”] 6manent, en ordre successif, du corps d6membr6... les ani- 
maux ... les 416ments liturgiques ... les classes sociales, etc... 

1 W. Norman Brown, “The Sources and Nature of pfiruga in the Puru^asukta, RV. 
10.90,” JAOS 51 (1931), pp. 108-118. 

*7Wd., p. 113-14. 

* Louis Renou, Hymnes sptculatifs du Veda 1 traduits du Sanskrit et annotes . . . Con- 
naissance de VOrient. Collection UNESCO d’oeuvres representatives, Paris, Gallimard, 
1956, p. 247. 
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Tout en gardant presents k Pesprit les avertissements de M. W. Norman 
Brown, sur le risque de projeter dans la JJk Samhita des notions qui n’y 
sont pas v6ritablement contenues, faisons le point, r6trospectivement, en 
remontant, cette fois-ci, de Pex^gfese brahmanique k ce Purusasukta dont 
elle procfede si 6videmment. Pour s’orienter dans le deconcertant melange de 
donn&s cosmologiques, sacrificielles et anatomiques 6voqu6es par la liste 
des “creations” ou “Emissions” 6num6r6es dans Phymne, tenons compte de 
ce qu’elles ont men6, de la JJk Samhita k PAtharva Samhita puis dans les 
Brahmana et les Upanisad, au triplan v&lique, c’est k dire k trois niveaux 
ou modes d’existence, adhidevatam/ °bhutam , adhiyajnam et adhydtmam 
“rapportfe” (par la force de adhi = “sur,” “au sujet de”), par dimensions 
d&roissantes: 

1. au[x] monde[s] “avec les dieux” ( deva> devatd ), “[toils] les dtres” ou, en bloc, 
1’“existant’* ( bhuta ): bref c’est le macrocosme; 

2. au sacrifice (yajfla), moyen terme et centre d’application des puissances 
magiques et religieuses—soit: le m^socosme sacrificiel; 

3. enfin k THomme, plus preeminent k “Soi” (cLtman), done au microcosme, 
pierre d’angle de la speculation posterieure. 

Comment le Purusasukta se situe-t-il par rapport k ces d6veloppements? 
M. Renou rappelle que deux mots connus reparaissent pour noter les identifi¬ 
cations nouvelles sur lesquelles se construisent nos trois plans: “le mot (Oman 
qui dfeignait le soi. .. et qui note k present P&me individuells; en regard, 
le brahman , qui d&ignait la vertu de la parole sacr£e et plus sp6cialement de 
Pincantation et qui signifie maintenant P&me universelle, principe neutre, 
impersonnel... .” 4 

Un premier point est que ni Pun ni Pautre de ces deux mots-clefs n’est 
employ^ dans RV. 10.90. A defaut des termes, dSc&lerons nous du moins des 
notions qui les annoncent assez clairement pour 6tre d&ign6s comme leurs 
antecedents directs? 

II n’y& k premifere vue aucune indication de cela, concemant Vdtman. Dans 
Pex6gfese des Brahmana puis dans la philosophic des Upanisad, la notion 
d 9 dtman sera en effet etroitement liee au prdqa, litt. “souffle”; ce terme pren- 
dra, k cet egard, deux acceptions connexes: au singulier e’est la “force vitale” 
—certains, comme E. Senart, traduisent “la vie”—e’est a dire une force ou 
“information” unitaire et coh6rente, consacrant, en leur unite, Phomme et sa 
conscience ( prajna ); au pluriel, ce sont, non des souffles mais des forces 
organiques (J. Filliozat), 6 repondant au detail fonctionnel de la vie et que 

4 Louis Renou, “La notion de brahman,” Journal Aeiatique , 1949, p. 13 sq. 

5 Jean Filliozat, “La Force organique et la Force cosmique dans la philosophie medi¬ 
cate de Tlnde et dans le Veda,” Revue Philo8ophique t cxvi, 1933, p. 415 sq. Cette contri¬ 
bution d£j& ancienne du Prof. J. Filliozat a marque un important tournant dans nos 
etudes en montrant que les “correlations” entre la personne humaine, le sacrifice et le 
monde ne proeddent nullement, au niveau historique consider, d’un anthropomorphism 
rudimentaire. “Ce n’est point le corps de Petre vivant qui explique l’organisation du 
monde; microcosme et macrocosme confondus s’expliquent mutuellement.” 
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I’Stman intfegre pr6cis4ment dans son unitA Or pr&na figure bien dans le 
vocabulaire du Purusasukta (13d) conune donnant naissance, sur le plan 
cosmique, au Vent, mais sans que rien incite 4 lui attribuer une valeur d4- 
passant l’acception primitive de “souffle.” Par contre on dispose, entre cet 
emploi et les Brahmana, d’un intermgdiaire philologique caract4ris4, sur 
lequel peut s’articuler une recherche concernant l’avenir de ces notions 
dans les textes et la civilisation de l’lnde, recherche sym6trique, par del4 le 
toumant marqu6 par le PurusasOkta, de l’analyse que M. W. Norman Brown 
a faite du pass6 c’est 4 dire des antecedents rgv4diques. 

L’hymne 10.2 de l’Atharva Samhitfi est en effet lui aussi im Hymne de 
l’Homme, un PurusasOkta et ceci confirme d6j4, sous Tangle oil nous nous 
sommes ici places, l’assertion de M. Renou que “le lien majeur entre les 
compositions de Tun et de l’autre Veda est dans le theme du Geant primitif, 
tel qu’il nous est clairement foumi par RV. 10.90.”* AV. 10.2 glorifie lui 
aussi THomme-Sacrifice, qui est de nouveau la victime, la raison et le b4n6fi- 
ciaire mystique de Toperation. On y retrouve en partie la cosmogonie de RV. 
10.90, notamment aux stances 7, 8, 16, 18, etc. Mais d’autre part on y relfeve 
aussi de fagon explicite les motifs post6rieurs, caract4ristiques des Brfih- 
mana et des Upanisad que le Sukta rgv4dique laissait seulement pressentir; 
les stances 13 et 29-30 donnent par exemple une liste de prana, au sens 
6tendu, tandis qu’cn 6.8 et 26.28 parait un thfeme puissamment repris par 
le Satapatha Brahmana, au d£but de son sixikme livre, 4 savoir la collec¬ 
tion transcendante, dans le t6te du sujet, de Tessence de ces forces organiques, 
dont le souffle reste le module. On sait le parti que plus tard encore la Bfhad 
Aranyaka Upanisad devait tirer de ce motif (2.2.1-4). 

Sur ce critfere du prarja et de Ydtman, RV. 10.90 se situe done bien, dans 
la progression des textes, en tfite des dSveloppements brahmanisants et sur 
leur alignement, mais il en reste encore distant par le detail de ses expres¬ 
sions. C’est seulement un lointain ant6c6dent et Ton est frapp4 de 1’impor- 
tance decisive prise par le chainon atharvanique, au point critique de cette 
sequence. 

La s4rie parallfele correspondant au mot 'brahman et aux sens qu’il a suc- 
cessivement assumes confirme ces premieres indications; mieux: 4 la diffe¬ 
rence d ’Stman, l’autre mot-clef, brahman, absent de RV. 10.90, figure en 
effet en plein relief dans AV. 10.2 comme solution aux “4nigmes de l’univers”; 
soit par exemple les stances 20-21 dans la version de M. Renou: 

Gr&ce & qui [PHomme] trouve-t-il un liturgiste? 

Gr&ce k qui [trouve-t-il] le Bouverain que voici 

Gr&ce k qui le feu que voici? 

Gr&ce k qui PHomme a-t-il mesur6 l'annle? 

C’est le brahman qui trouve un liturgiste, 

Le brahman [qui trouve] le eouverain que voici, 

• Hymne* sptculatif *, p. 12. 
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Le brahman (c’est & dire) l’Homme, le Feu que voici. 

C’est le brahman qui a mesur£ Fannie. 7 

Ici, on aboutit done k une litanie du brahman . 

M. Renou a consacre de p4n6trantes recherches k ce genre de “cat6chismes 
liturgiques” qni d6vident par questions et reponses la liste des mots et des 
notions dont sont faits le texte et corr&ativement Punivers v6diques: c’est 
une prise de conscience dialectique de cette correlation mfime. Sous Pappella- 
tion de brahmodya (de rac. vad -, “parler,” “discourir”), ces “tournois de 
paroles sur le brahman” prennent habituellement Faspect d^nigmes. Dans 
leur forme pleinement developp4e, le “mot” en est, de fagon r4gulifere, comme 
dans AV. 10.2, le brahman. Et M. Renou conclut: “Toute la composition 
ancienne des Upanisad, avec ses successions de scenes dialogues, repose 
sur de vieux brahmodya 

Ainsi s’authentifie definitivement la sequence de RV. 10.90 aux grands 
textes “philosophiques” de la speculation posterieure; car il y a dej k, le 
mot brahman en moins, effectivement un brahmodya dans le Purusasukta, 
k savoir les stances 11-12, que M. Renou traduit: 

Quand ils [— les dieux] eurent d4membr6 PHomme, 

Comment en distribu&rent-ils les parts? 

Que devint sa bouehe, que devinrent ses bras? 

Ses cuisses, ses pieds, quel nom regurent-ils? 

Sa bouehe devint le Br&hmane, 

Le Guerrier fut le produit de ses bras, 

Ses cuisses furent 1’Artisan, 

De ses pieds naquit le Serviteur. 9 

M. Renou n’appelle pas spdcialement Pattention sur ces deux stances; il 
6numfere “les classes sociales” k leur rang parmi les autres creations particu- 
liferes, visrsti (ou visarjana ), terminologie fournie par l’hymne de la Creation, 
RV. 10.129; ce sont les animaux, les elements liturgiques, etc. 

La mise en place philologique que nous devons k M. W. Norman Brown 
nous engagerait au contraire—compte tenu des deux sdquences-repferes que 
Pon vient d’esquisser— k reconstruire toute Pintention du Purusasiikta 
rgvddique k partir de ce brahmodya , explicite, quant k la forme dialogufe, 
implicite, quant k son “mot.” Cet aspect indique une relation avec les textes 
ulterieurs. Mais en m6me temps d’autres considerations, non plus conjec- 
turales mais directes, ne laissent pas d’opposer cet hymne crucial k ce qui 
Pa precede, j’entends k ce fond ancien de la Rk Samhita, essentiellement les 
livres 2-9, d’oil M. W. Norman Brown a tire les analogies sur lesquelles 
repose son analyse. 

Ces particularites qui, k elles seules, suffiraient k mettre le PurusasQkta k 

7 Ibid., p. 151. 

8 JA, 1949, p. 46. 

9 Hymnes spkculalifs , p. 99. 
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part, dans la collection des hymnes rgvediques, se situent pr£cis6ment au 
niveau de la stance 12 et elles se traduisent de fafon frappante dans son 
vocabulaire. Car trois mots, capitaux pour l’histoire de l’lnde comme pour 
le d6roulement du texte v6dique, apparaissent dans cette stance pour la 
premiere fois et avec eux, done avec elle, e’est toute la sociologie de l’hin- 
douisme qui se profile par avance: r&janya, vaikya et kudra, designations 
applicables comme on le sait k la classe gouvernante, k la classe 4conomique 
et k la classe servile indigene, respectivement (12 b.c.d.). Ainsi que 1’a sou- 
ligne Geldner, dans toute la Rk SamhitS, ces termes fondamentaux ne se 
prfeentent “que 14. ” 10 Philologiquement parlant, e’est le fait nouveau du 
Purusasflkta. 

Or il est frappant que le commentaire de M. W. Norman Brown, exclusive- 
ment emprunte, on Pa vu, aux parties anciennes de la collection rgvedique, 
toume court en arrivant k la stance 12. Non que le savant commentateur et 
traducteur l’ait n£glig£e. Nous reconnaitrons au contraire dans un instant 
un point de haute importance oil son interpretation Pemporte non seule- 
ment sur les precedentes, mais sur celles qui Pont suivie. Pourtant, alors 
que de stance en stance ses references rgvediques lui ont foumi des remarques 
et des gloses etoffees et suggestives, ici, 4 la stance 12, il traduit et passe. 
Les livres 2 k 9 n’avaient apparemment rien k dire k ce sujet, et pas davan- 
tage, sauf ce passage, ceux que l’on s’accorde & considerer, dans leur ensem¬ 
ble, comme plus tardifs (1 et 10). 

Or si, dans le langage oil RV. 10.90 s’est exprime, Purusa est bien un as¬ 
semblage de caractfcres empruntes 4 Agni, Surya et Visnu, on ne nous a 
toujours pas donne le pourquoi de la synthase. A quelle fin les pofetes sont-ils 
alies chercher ces traits somme toute assez disparates dans trois cycles mytho- 
logiques trte connus? Ont-ils seulement voulu ajouter, en queue de la Rk 
Saiphitfi, une personnification inedite, suppiementaire, et “assez nebuleuse,” 
de l’avis de M. W. Norman Brown lui-m6me; personnification destinee, 
d’ailleurs, k ce niveau, it demeurer anonyme: “l’Homme”? 

Sans doute a-t-il fallu qu’un fait nouveau leur sugg£r&t ces valeurs et ces 
vues inhabituelles. Elles sont alors entries explicitement dans le lexique 
v4dique. Or, prenons y garde: sur la foi de cette innovation dans le vocabu¬ 
laire, ce ne sont pas 14 des valeurs k predominance rituelle, magique ou re- 
ligieuse, mais des valeurs sociologiques, on serait tente de dire, dans ce con- 
texte historique, des valeurs sociopoietiques, car une soci6te nouvelle est 
visiblement en passe de se cr4er avec elles. C’est un tournant: le toumant 
du v4disme sur l’lnde, en la masse structurelle de celle-ci, qu’une operation 
de longue haleine, k la fois politique et religieuse (mais consignee surtout 
dans les textes, eux, essentiellement religieux, qui nous en sont parvenus) 
rendra finalement hindoue. La force operante en reside dans la connivence 
du brahman et du ksatra, autorite spirituelle et autorite seculifere, e’est k 

*• III, p. 287 “Die vier Klisten. Im RV nirgends so deutlich ausgesprochen. Die Worte 
rajanyd, v&iiya und iiidrd im RV nur hier.” 
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dire, en fait, dans l’alliance des brahmanes et de la “classe royale” comme 
telle ( rajanyd 12b) elements dont le Code de Manu dira encore, une fois 
leur oeuvre accomplie, que l’un sans l’autre, ils ne pourraient rien (9.322). 

Le fait nouveau qui a d6clench6 l’innovation que traduit le lexique du 
Purusasukta a done chance d’etre d’ordre politique plutfit que proprement 
religieux. M. W. Norman Brown a d4gag4 il est vrai d’assez substantielles 
allusions 4 Agni, Surya et Visnu. Mais e’est un rapiegage mythologique. A 
travers ces allusions n’apparait plus ce qui donnait leur allure et leur gran¬ 
deur k tant de textes rgv4diques plus anciens: l’image d’une geste divine. 
L’intention et l’intensite sous-jacentes k l’hymne s’annoncent sociales et 
politiques. Quant au detail de l’expression, dans la convention de ce texte, 
il est strictement sacrificiel. Les dieux n’y apparaissent que comme des sacri- 
fiants ou, non sans paradoxe, comme issus 4galement du sacrifice (6, 7,11, 15, 
16, et cf. par contre 13). La mythologie fournit toujours un fond de sc&ne 
et mfime un langage. Mais elle rab&che, alors que la sociologie construit et 
pour commencer lexicographiquement: rajanyd,, vdikya, kudrd ! 

Au moment oil le sacrifice tend il 6tre consider comme le moteur universel, 
la raison de toutes les activity publiques et privies, on ne saurait dire que la 
religion tienne moins de place. Mais la devotion, par cela m6me, tourne en 
efficacite rituelle. Par tout ce qui s’en montre au dehors, cette religion se 
surcharge de magie. Nos sequences philologiques nous l’indiquaient d4jk: 
e’est l’heure, ou e’est bientdt l’heure de l’Atharva Veda. 

Pour completer cet essai d’analyse “r6elle,” par dessous la grammaire du 
passage, il resterait & relever le quatrikme terme maitre figurant au lexique 
politique et social de la stance, brahmand, le brfihmane (12a). Mais ce n’est 
pas lk une entr4e nouvelle. Le mot appartient dejk k des parties plus anciennes 
de la IJk Saiphita. Dans ce contexte on observe done que nom, forme et 
fonction ( nama , rupa, karman ), le brahmane, qui transcrit ou cr4e ces valeurs 
et qui va les codifier, se trouve lk d’avance pour cette codification. 

Elle porte sa marque et cela dejk dans RV. 10.90.12 qui imprime sur la 
donn4e politique et sociale surgissant lk une forme bien caracteristique, celle 
des brahmodya, controverses, entre brahmanes, au c6t4 des rois et sous leur 
patronage (cf. entre autres AV. 10.2, 20b et 21b supra et BAU, le troisikme 
livre, avec ses antecedents brahmaniques et hymniques). 

On peut ainsi situer recurrentiellement notre Purusasukta par rapport au 
“triplan vedique” des speculations posterieures. A la difference de sa replique 
atharvanique, AV. 10.2, il ne se developpe pas explicitement sur les trois 
claviers adhidevatam/°bhutam, adhiyajnam et adhy&tman; le dernier systkme, 
celui du “Soi,” appuye sur le complexe des prana, n’y est encore qu’k peine 
indique, dans et comme un decalque du sacrifice. Au contraire, par la force 
remontante des series en brahmodya, la notion de brahman, m£me k defaut 
du terme, paralt l’eiement crucial de RV. 10.90. On est ainsi porte k attendre, 
comme mot ultime de l’enigme, une valeur qui annoncerait le brahman et 
avec lui, comme fruit du brahmodya, “l’obtention totale de la parole.” 
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Or quelle est la “r6ponse” de RV. 10.90.12? En demifere analyse, c’est 
6videmment le pHru§a lui-m6me, en qui la speculation post4rieure devait 
en effet reconnaitre le brahman (nt.) devenu perceptible sous les traits d’un 
personnage d6nomm6 par ailleurs Prajftpati “le Seigneur de la G&iiture 
universelle,” pour serrer P6tymologie de ce nom: de vieilles valeurs juridiques 
et sociales indo-europ6ennes percent 14, par analogie notamment avec lat. 
gens, genus et potestas, grec ytvos, x6<m, 6e<nc6rris. Une seconde materialisa¬ 
tion de cet Archetype et commun Ancfitre est le Skambha ou Etai cosmique 
de l’Atharva Samhita, lequel ne sera autre, lui aussi, que “le brahman sensi¬ 
ble aux yeux” (pratyaksa, AV. 10.7.24 et 29, L. Renou). 

Dans cet encadrement philologique il apparait done: 

1. que le Purusasukta rgv6dique n’insiste pas encore specifiquement sur 
ce qui devait devenir le plan de Yadhyatman; une enumeration de divers 
membres du corps de Purusa n’y equivaut point; 

2. qu’il s’organise au contraire sur la correspondance entre le plan sacri- 
ficiel {adhiyajham) et le plan cosmique (adhidevatam/°bhutam), le pre¬ 
mier etant pose plus particuliferement en ordonnateur du second. La 
notion appeiee k brfeve echeance, au centre des perspectives cosmiques 
indiennes, k s’expliciter dans le mot brahman , apparait, dfes ce niveau, 
comme la raison et Pinstrument de cette superiorite. Dans le contexte du 
Purusasukta, oil cette conception se sous-entend ou tout au moins se 
prepare, elle evoque d6j k Panimation seerfete et la forme obligee du 
rite, dont elle foumira bient6t la le$on litterale (<brahman = Formulie- 
rung, P. Thieme) 11 en mfime temps qu’elle en sera le principe d’action 
“itformante,” au sens d’une mise en forme (Formung, ibid.) dans Pordre 
humain et dans Pordre cosmique. 

Le Prof. Paul Thieme s’excusait un jour du “faible gain” marque de Pun 
k Pautre de ces mots. En fait nous mesurons de mieux en mieux le progrfes 
realise par ce changement de perspective: avec cette notation de P “informa¬ 
tion,” au sens le plus constructs, M. Thieme a introduit dans nos etudes un 
aspect encore neuf, tout au moins auprfes d’elles, des methodes scientifiques 
modemes. Le brahman et Ydtman ou encore la notion de pra#a, les trois 
etant en fin de compte difficiles k separer, ne sont pas des idees, mais des 
fonctions—et voil& oil intervient le fait sociologique. Si on les aborde, comme 
Oldenberg en a donne Pexemple et comme nous le faisons d’ordinaire, en 
tant qu’idees, desserties en quelque sorte de la societe qui les a produites, 
on n’en peut chercher Porigine que dans d’autres idees. Une Inde irreelle se 
peint alors k notre imagination; vivant k vide, elle ne se serait occupee que 
d’abstractions, s’abandonnant en cela k “des flots houleux de chimferes,” 
comme a pu Pecrire Oldenberg, justement k propos de Ydtman et du brahman. 12 
Nous ne nous apercevons pas que ces abstractions, Ydtman comme une vague 

11 Paul Thieme, “Brihman,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl&ndischen Gesellschafi, 
H. 102, 1952, pp. 91-129, notamment, pp. 115, 118,122. 

11 Oldenberg, Le Buddha. Sa Doctrine. Sa Communaute , (trad. A. Foucher), p. 29. 
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intuition de soi, le brahman comme une confuse id6e de l’unity de Punivers, 
sont notre oeuvre; qu’elles proviennent, pour tout dire, de notre manque k 
percevoir leur cadre s^mantique en sa complexity r^elle, k savoir non seule- 
ment la culture correspondante mais une civilisation k charge complete 
d’elle-meme, comme elles le sont toutes: religieusement, mais aussi bien, ou 
d’abord, sur le plan juridique, social, politique, 6conomique. Voilfl le fait 
global dont ces notions se sont pr4sent4es comme un yiyment actif en at¬ 
tendant d’y marquer le moment d’une reflexion et Pamorce d’une philosophic. 

Avant de porter une mytaphysique, la notion de brahman s’est pos4e et 
s’est affermie dans Phistoire et k travers nos textes non point k coups d’ab¬ 
stractions, mais justement k Poccasion et par le moyen de Pinstitution des 
brahmodya , objet des fructueuses recherches de M. Louis Renou. Les Upanisad, 
comme il Pa montry, se sont construites sur une trame de vieux brahmodya . 

C’est pour cela d’ailleurs, par une convergence d’autant plus efficace qu’elle 
n’a pas yty calcuiye, que Papport dycisif dans ce genre de considyrations 
semble devoir nous venir, concurremment avec Panalyse fournie par M. W. 
Norman Brown, d’une autre tradition de l’orientalisme amyricain celle qui 
va de Whitney et de Maurice Bloomfield au Prof. Franklin Edgerton et que 
caractyrise une insistance sur l’Atharva Veda, le Veda de la magie opyrante. 
C’est dans cet esprit que M. Edgerton a dygagy le ryalisme—sou vent myconnu 
en Europe, voire dans l’lnde meme—des Upanisad, ces grands textes philo- 
sophiques qui sont et ont d’abord yty aussi tout autre chose. 18 Les Upanisad 
apparaissent ainsi comme le mise en oeuvre par les brahmanes et singulifere- 
ment par les purohita } chapelains royaux et ministres d’un culte d’Etat (J. 
Eggeling), du principe que “savoir c’est pouvoir” (knowledge is power.). 
Du coup, ces textes illustres retrouvent, dans Phistoire du pays, qu’ilstouchent 
de si prfes k travers les rois, leur vocation fonctionnelle premifere. Loin d’en 
amoindrir la force intellectuelle, c’est l’ancrer plus profondyment dans des 
valeurs communes k tous les hommes. 

Si done nous devons reconnattre dans les brahmodya un des facteurs essen- 
tiels de Paction ryelle qui sous-tend les Upanisad, l’effet en vaudra ce qu’en 
aura valu l’instrument. Celui-ci, pour autant qu’il a tenu dans ces “catychismes 
liturgiques,” ytait-il vraiment adapty k des fins sociales etpolitiquesopyrantes? 
Au niveau des Upanisad on peut bien le croire, eu ygard k la complexity de 
ces textes, k tout ce que l’on y dycouvre et que l’lnde ancienne mydiyvale et 
modeme y a dycouvert, oh s’amorcent ses orientations. Elle y a souvent 
trouvy sa voie, yclairy et nourri ses choix. II a bien fallu que cette richesse de 
contenu y ffit mise de quelque manifere. 

M. Renou a fortement dyfini l’ynigme vydique comme “l’aspect condensy, 
portatif, du mystfere gynyral dont on aime [k ce niveau des textes] k rev£tir 
les connexions universelles.” 14 Dans ces formules et surtout pour la collation 

l * Franklin Edgerton, 4 ‘The Upani$ads: What do they seek and why?,” JAOS 49 (1929), 
pp. 97-121. 

14 Hymnes speculatifs , p. 11. 
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des faits qu’elles rassemblent, c’est la connexion qui compte. L’Upanisad 
ancienne systfematisera ces brahmodya et le troisfeme livre de la Brhad Aran- 
yaka marque certainement k cet 6gard une progression dans 1’exposA A date 
plus ancienne toutefois, dans des attestations hymniques telles que RV. 1.164 
ou AV. 10.8, on a le sentiment d’avoir affaire k un jeu valant par lui-m6me 
et sans cesse r6p6tA II porte sur un systfeme de correlations qui s’authentifie 
et mfime simplement se d4ploie—ou se d4courve —k cette occasion. La r£gle 
en est que le brahman soit en dernier ressort la r£ponse attendue. Elle est 
done connue d’avance. La procedure est ainsi—pour emprunter un terme 
technique au droit romain ancien—une procedure formulaire: de formulieren 4 
formen! Dfes lore, c’est 4 poser les questions que l’on s’ingenie plus qu’h les 
resoudre. Au niveau oh nous nous sommes places, avec le PurusasOkta 
rgvedique et les hymnes atharvaniques apparentes, c’est k dire, historique- 
ment, aux sources de ce que l’on serait tente d’appeler l’Operation Hindouisme, 
ces inventaires, entre specialistes et auprfes du pouvoir temporel qu’ils con- 
seillaient, constituaient un appareil non negligeable pour l’exploration du 
pays, pour une prise de conscience des connexions et analogies qui le p&fe- 
traient et l’eclairaient, et plus simplement peut-6tre, mais plus decisivement 
encore, pour l’adaptation de la langue aux faits nouveaux, physiques, vitaux, 
humains qui 6videmment sortaient du sol k mesure —k la mesure de ce sol 
et de ce qu’il portait. II n’est pas indifferent k cet 6gard que des termes tels 
que rajanyd, vdikya et sudrd fassent leur entree au lexique de la ?k SamhitS 
tardive dans un formulaire de brahmodya. 

Mais de RV. 10.90 aux Upanisad, lfetape reste longue. La revision de nos 
appreciations concemant ces demiers textes, n4cessaire, depuis la vigoureuse 
contribution du Professeur Edgerton, entrainera-t-elle une modification de 
nos vues sur leure antecedents lointains? 

En remontant au PurusasOkta rgvedique, l’enigme devient rebus. Elle 
ne Bfetend pas sur les connexions, transpositions ou “transferts de phenomfenes 
d’un clavier & un autre” (L. Renou) qui devaient par la suite s’organiser des 
Brfihmana aux Upanisad et aux Dharma Sfistra, en un univere dans lequel 
s’inscrirait l’hindouisme; mais si l’hymne ne suggfcre pas discureivement ces 
connexions, il les dessine. Ce n’est pas une these illustree k l’aide d’images. 
L’image est la these. Support, etai, etalon d’une pensee etablie dans les 
choses, elle se mat&ialisera bientdt aussi avec le Skambha “Etai cosmique” 
d’AV. 10.7 et 10.8, d4crit comme “le brahman sensible aux yeux.” 

Admettons done que cette image du Purusa ait eu sa place parmi les res- 
sources figuratives de l’action sociale et politique constructive poursuivie par 
les brahmanes en leur partie li4e avec la classe royale; pour ne pas introduire 
dans notre stance sociologique des 4fements qui ne sont pas encore explicites 
4 son niveau, il faut cependant s’en tenir k un contour rudimentaire, bouche, 
bras, cuisses, pieds, en lfelaguant de ce dont le compfetera par exemple le 
contexte atharvanique. R4duit k ce schema, le r6bus de RV. 10.90.12 avait-il 
v4ritablement assez de contenu et de port4e pour exercer une action appfe- 
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ciable sur la conduite historique d’une entreprise de pareille envergure? A-t-il 
EtE plus qu’une simple vignette et jusqu’4 quel point est-on en droit d’y voir 
une intention constructive, d’en faire Impure ou 1’aide-mEmoire de 1’oeuvre 
civilisatrice commence? En avait-elle besoin et ce qu’elle pouvait textuelle- 
ment y trouver n’Etait-il pas Evident, trfes ElEmentaire et meme simpliste? On 
s’Ecarte ainsi en effet radicalement des Evaluations habituelles, rEsumEes par 
exemple dans le classique traitE d’ Arthur Berriedale Keith, Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads; ce ne serait, selon lui, qu’ “un motif 
cru et brutal, si mal venu par rapport 4 son contexte qu’il est difficile de ne 
pas y voir l’essai d’adapter aux exigences d’un panthEisme la fruste et primi¬ 
tive lEgende du GEant primordial dont le monde aurait EtE tirE, idEe qui 
revient sous une forme diffErente dans la mythologie scandinave.” 16 

La critique philologique de M. W. Norman Brown, soutenue par un si 
intime sentiment de ce que l’Inde voit et sait d’elle-mEme, sous les images oil 
elle l’exprime, a toutefois remis 4 leur juste place ce rapprochement disjoint 
et 1’apprEciation pEjorative qui l’accompagnait: “Les auteurs du Purusasukta 
n’imaginaient pas plus le monde sous l’apparence d’un Etre humain que ceux 
de la Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad ne se le figuraient sous l’aspect du Cheval du 
Sacrifice.” 1 * Les images comme les mots valent par ce qu’on leur fait dire. 

De la quadripartition primaire, rEfErEe au corps de 1’Homme-archEtype, 
RV. 10.90.12, 4 partir de laquelle ou 4 partir du prEtexte de laquelle allaient 
se dEvelopper castes et sous castes, l’lnde classique n’a pas simplement 
retirE un classement statique de ces divisions sociales. Sous cette forme figu- 
rEe, du Purusasukta fgvEdique 4 BAU 1.4.11-15 et aux Dharma Sastra, le 
classement a correspondu 4 une EnergEtique psychique et politique; il la 
dEveloppait, sous sanction religieuse et civile, en enjoignant 4 chaque Hindou 
une fonction et un comportement ajustEs 4 ceux des autres; le tout Etait 
EtalonnE sur leurs niveaux respectifs d’appartenance 4 l’image-force. 

En un mot, c’Etait une constitution. Une constitution figurEe. La premifere 
constitution hindoue, en somme, puisque nous remarquions 4 l’instant que 
l’hindouisme transparait dEj4 dans le vocabulaire sociologique de RV. 10.90. 

La formule n’aurait de danger que pour qui n’apercevrait pas l’ellipse 
qu’elle comporte: elle assemble, par dessus un miUEnaire peut-Etre, la figure 
sociale et politique mise en charade par le Purusasukta et 1’EvEnement bien 
plus tardif de la constitution historique de royaumes hindous de structure 
et de dimensions justifiant enfin cette appellation. On entrevoit une Evolution 
plutdt constitutive que constitutionnelle; elle a rEglE les comportements sur 
une sorte d’Epure du corps social, pris par analogie avec celui de l’homme, 
plutdt qu’elle ne s’est pliEe aux rationalisations que l’Occident a instaurEes 
dans ce domaine. 

II convient done de ne pas concentrer 1’interprEtation, dEs le dEbut, sur 

11 Arthur Berriedale Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, 
Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 32, 1925, p. 439. 

>•JAOS (1931), p. 114. 
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des id4es abstraites, ffit-ce celles du brahman et de Yatman, mais de la dis- 
tribuer le long de l’4v4nement. De RV. 10.90 aux Upanisad, la question 
4 laquelle nous sommes renvoy4s serait d’abord de fixer l’emploi que les pontes 
de notre sukta ont fait de la vignette hymnique du pHrusa. La logique en 
etait figurative. Discipline de coherence, parce qu’organique, c’est une logique 
vitale, celle d’un total non additif 4 ses parties mais r6partitif de celles-ci, 
comme l’image qui l’exprime (4 savoir la forme de l’homme, perdue en bloc) 
distribue pr4cis6ment son detail entre ses membres. 

L’imagerie de l’Hymne de l’Homme contient sans doute d6j4 en puissance 
ce genre de d4veloppements. Mais comment use-t-elle du th4me, sous la 
forme sommaire 4 laquelle elle s’en tient encore? 

Les traducteurs et commentateurs semblent ne s’4tre gufcre pose la ques¬ 
tion. N’y est-il pas en effet r4pondu d’avance par l’ordre et la presentation 
du texte? Le monde entier, nous dit-on, est tire terme 4 terme et cat4gorie 
par cat4gorie d’un symbole du premier sacrifice, l’Homme archetypique qui 
contenait tout en lui. C’est un caique sacr4. Par dessous la construction 
grammaticale et en intime correlation avec elle, ce sont 14 un rituel et une 
ontologie 4 l’ablatif. La vigoureuse attaque des stances 8, 9 et 10 met ce 
fait en pleine lumifere: tdemad yajhat sarvahutah .... “De ce sacrifice offert 
en forme totale....” 

Ce qu’on en tire, ce sont les oiseaux, les chevaux, les bovides, etc. Tout en 
sort, cosmiquement, rituellement, magiquement. Le schema de cette “pro¬ 
duction” est rudimentaire et quasi mecanique. Le “rebus” permet simple- 
ment une duplication, du sacre aux objets reels. Le brahmodya des stances 
11-12 se pr4sente bien, en fait, dans cette perspective stereotypee: 

Quand ils eurent d4membr4 l’Homme, 

Que devint sa bouche, que devinrent ses bras? 

La theorie du sacrifice cosmique, que cette interpretation reduit 4 une 
productivite rituelle, s’avfcre pourtant plus nuanc4e ailleurs, non seulement 
dans les Brahmana, mais auprfes de certains hymnes atharvaniques, tels que 
l’hymne 4 Rohita (“le Rouge” = le Soleil) AV. 13.1, ou l’hymne 4 Skambha, 
10.7. 

Commentant AV. 13.1.53 a-b et 55 a, etc., 

La pluie a pris forme de beurre, la chaleur 

De feu oblatoire, la Terre d’autel . . . 

Ainsi naquit le premier sacrifice . . . 

Est n4 de lui tout ce qui existe . . . 

M. Renou observe que “cette description du sacrifice reprend et developpe 
l’image de base foumie par RV. 10.90.” 

“Mais les correlations, ajoute-t-il, sont ici inversees; au lieu que les ele¬ 
ments rituels donnent naissance 4 des objets exterieurs, ce sont les corps 
celestes ou les phenomfenes qui se transforment en attributs sacrificiels.” 17 

17 Hymnet sptculatifs, p. 271, n. 62. 
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Le cosmos vient done au sacrifice pour devenir le sacrifice, dans AV. 13.1, 
par un mouvement contraire 4 celui qui, tout 4 l’heure, 1’en tirait, dans RV. 
10.90. En analyse rfelle, c’est substituer un illatif (lat. in + acc.) & l’ablatif 
d’origine (lat. a, ab + abl.). Mais le contraste entre les deux schemas, de 
RV. 10.90 4 AV. 13.1, est-il aussi tranche qu’on nous le dit? Peut-4tre vaut-il 
d’y regarder 4 deux fois. 

Observons tout d’abord que le mouvement, dans l’hymne k Rohita, n’est 
pas 4 sens unique mais altematif ou du moins compensA Si le sacrifice nalt 
des ph4nom4nes cosmiques, 4 la stance 53, avec rappel au pdda 55a, le pfida 
c de cette mfime stance 55 s’aligne secondairement sur le motif majeur de 
RV. 10.90 en disant: “Est n5 de lui [i.e., du sacrifice] tout ce qui existe ....” 
C’est l’ablatif “r4el,” d’ailleurs sous un ablatif formel: tdsmad dha jajna iddm 
sdrvam. 

Mais comment ne pas observer aussitdt que RV. 10.90.6 accuse tout aussi 
nettement qu’AV. 13.1.53 et dans des termes 4 peu prfcs identiques, le mouve¬ 
ment du cosmos au sacrifice, de 1 ’adhibhutam k I’adhiyajnam , et se plie done 
au m&ne illatif cosmique? Le printemps servit de beurre rituel l’6t6 de bois 
d’allumage, l’automme d’offrande. En fait, dans la perspective vAiique, les 
deux mouvements s’appellent, se commandent, s’“informent” et s’alimentent 
partout l’un l’autre. C’est le motif maitre de la stance de la Plenitude BAU. 
5.1.1 (cf. d4j4 AV. 10.8.29). Ricochets de la Terre au Ciel et du Ciel k la Terre, 
ces vecteurs opposes sont compl4mentaires et non contradictoires. Leurs 
mouvements sont d’ailleurs rythmiques. Ils appartiennent au grand cycle de 
la circulation cosmique qu’illustre le symbolisme du Soma et des phases de la 
lune, comme dans de grandiose paysage saerg que nous pr4sente en raccourci 
la Brhad Aranyaka Upanisad: 

Plenitude 14-haut, plenitude ici-bas, 

Puisez au plein le plein 
Et du plein le plein retire, 

Ce qui demeure est tout juste le plein." 

Tout en maintenant, comme nous nous y sommes efforc4s ici, la distance 
n£cessaire entre ces dAveloppements post4rieurs et ce qu’il est permis de lire 
dans les collections hymniques lAduites k elles-m£mes, il serait Avidemment 
insolite que le PurusasOkta rgv&lique n’eut 4 presenter qu’une conception 
unilatArale de l’4v4nement sacrificiel: le mouvement du sacrifice aux choses, 
le seul que ses interprfetes occidentaux aient paru y d&ouvrir. L’operation 
rituelle n’etant plus refoumie par l’afflux des dons de la terre, comme elle 
l’est dans la version indienne ordinaire du do ut des latin, ne risquerait-elle 
pas de se tarir? C’est une preoccupation qu’exprime avec force BAU. 1.5.2, 
en y associant significativement l’antique image du Purusa sacrificiel: “Pu- 
rusa, en v4rit4 est indestructibility. C’est lui qui, de rite en rite, par les oeuvres 

" P. Mus, “La Stance de la Plenitude,” BAU. 5.1.1, cf. 3.2.1-9, Bulletin de I’Hcole 
Franqaise d’Extrbne Orient, 44, Paris-Hanoi, 1956, pp. 501-618. 
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liturgique6, produit la uourriture [symbole de tous les biens]. S’il ne le faisait 
pas, elle s’4puiserait.” (E. Senart) 

Dans l’univers du Purusasukta, la stance 6 suffirait done 4 ^carter ce 
danger. Le coins rythmique des saisons qui comblera la terre des dons du 
ciel, tous inclus dans une juste mesure de pluie, suscite en effet p4riodique- 
ment, en sens contraire, par l’activite sacrificielle, 4 travers les plantes, les 
betes, le lait, le beurre rituel et son oblation (havi?), cette grande et pieuse 
mont4e des biens de la terre vers les dieux qui recharge ceux-ci et le monde 
celeste de force, de vertus et de dons pour une nouvelle ann^e. L’attaque des 
grands ablatifs, en t£te de 8a et 9a, 4voquant “le sacrifice offert en forme 
totale,” correspond par consequent, en son ampleur, 4 un ablatif cosmique 
sur le plan du reel. C’est “combler” la Terre de biens en faisant descendre sur 
elle la plenitude celeste, refournie par elle, par un juste retour. En mettant 
en oeuvre les saisons, la stance 6 a done commence par pourvoir le Ciel du 
necessaire. Gr4ce k cet illatif pr6alable, tout le reste de cette evocation cos- 
mique—singuliferement plus riche de pensee et de fait que ne l’imaginait 
Geldner—pourrait 4 la rigueur etre etabli 4 l’ablatif reel, sans nouveau recours 
4 l’illatif. C’est evidemment le cas des stances 13 et 14; mais que dire la stance 
12? La stance 11, qui l’introduit en brahmodya, appellerait 4 premiere vue 
une r4ponse formuiee dans l’esprit de cet ablatif d’origine. Mais la structure 
effective du passage est plus complexe. 

Dans ce domaine de ^interpretation vedique oh des talents si divers ont 
tour 4 tour donn4 leur mesure en de fructueuses controverses, nous touchons 
ici au deconcertant exemple d’une unanimite entre les traducteurs, mais 
d’une unanimi te qui s’est etablie moins sur le texte que sur la fagon de s’en 
ecarter. S’etant fait une idee de ce que devait vouloir dire le sflkta, on a 
substitue cette id4e au texte et 4 sa grammaire: c’est leur propre impression 
que les interprfetes ont rendue 4 la place. 

Ce qui apparemment a acheve de les derouter, c’est qu’aucune difficulte 
ne se presentait en ce qui concemait le dernier pSda, construit sur un puissant 
ablatif formel et r4el qui en domine l’expressivite et, semblerait-il, celle de la 
stance entifere: padbhyam &udr6 ajdyala. “Deses pieds naquit le Serviteur.” 

S’abandonnant 4 ce mouvement, clair et assure, les traducteurs ont done 
aussi pris les trois pSda precedents 4 l’ablatif de fait, quoique rien n£ correspon- 
dtt 4 l’ablatif grammatical de 12d, ou 4 ceux de 8a, 9a et 10a: 

Brdhmaxid ’sya miikham dstd 
bdhu rdjaniah fort&h 
uru tdd asya ydd vdi&yah 

On a vu d£j k la traduction de M. Renou, conforme k son interpretation 
g£n£rale de Phymne: “les elements rituels [ici les membres de la victime 
symbolique] donnent naissance aux objets ext6rieurs [ici, ce seraient les 
classes sociales].” 

Mais en fait, les pada a k c, abordfe sans idee pr6congue, disent exactement 
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le contraire. Commengons par le pada b, celui oil la violence faite k la simple 
grammaire a ete la plus surprenante. II n’y a Ik que trois mots: deux substan- 
tifs et un participe passe passif, tous trois au nominatif masculin; mais le 
premier substantif est au duel (baht) le second au singulier (rdjanydh), Le 
participe qui suit est au singulier ( kjidh ); kjidh s’accorde done en cas, genre 
et nombre avec rdjanydh , qui n’en peut 6tre que le sujet et la proposition, k 
lecture immediate, ne prfeente qu’un seul sens possible: “Le Rdjanya fut 
fait ses bras,” (i.e., fut fait les bras de PHomme-sacrifice). M. Renou lit 
pourtant, k rebours de cet enchainement 616mentaire: “Le Guerrier fut le 
produit de ses bras.” M. Norman Brown n’avait, de son c6te, montrfi aucune 
hesitation k traduire: “His arms were made into the Rdjanya .” Ne fallait-il 
pas—on en revient toujours Ik —dans le contexte des stances 11 et 12, r£- 
pondre k la question ainsi pos6e par 11c: “.. . what were his two arms?” 

Cet accord entre les traducteurs est impressionnant. Soit encore Geidner: 
“Seine beiden Armen wurden zum Rajanya gemacht,” et Macdonell: “His 
two arms were made the warrior.” 

Cette demifere traduction fournit un essai de justification. Renvoyant k 
sa Vedic Grammar , § 194.3, A. A. Macdonell sugg6re que le texte appelait 
un duel, krtdu : “[ses bras] furent faits..et que e’est bien Ik ce que le 
pofete avait dans Pesprit; mais le participe aurait ete “attire” par le voisinage 
du singulier rajanydh, 19 La grammaire v&iique a certes Pusage de Pattraction 
en nombre. Ici pourtant deux considerations majeures auraient dft interdire 
d’y recourir. Pour croire qu’une “bonne” lecture *bdht rdjaniah krtdu se 
soit vu substituer ce qu’on trouve effectivement ici, k savoir baht, rdjaniah 
krtdh, il faudrait admettre la confusion de deux desinences dont le contraste 
(°nyah *°tau) etit ete, dans cette hypothfese, necessaire, au contraire, pour 
articuler le sens suggere, en rejetant sur baht la fonction de sujet du participe 
*kjidu. Une telle “assimilation” ne serait pas venue, comme e’est le cas 
ordinaire, dans le mouvement de texte mais aurait pris texte et mouvement, 
celui ci k contre-pied et celui Ik k contre-sens. Hypothfese cofiteuse. II faudrait 
du moins, pour qu’elle s’impos&t, se trouver devant Pimpossibilit6 totale, 
Pabsolue irrecevabilit^ de la construction courante et du sens imm6diat qu’elle 
fournit: “Ses bras, [e’est] le Rdjanya [qui] les devint [les fut fait].” 

Q^est-ce done qui a pu, partout, s’opposer k cette interpretation? II faut 
qu’on Pait, sans plus, tenue pour exclue par Pintention g4n4rale de Phymne, 
en rupture de la question pos4e en 11c. Les traducteurs se sont par consequent 
trouv6s portes k aligner leur interpretation des trois premiers pada sur Pau- 
thentique construction ablative du quatrifeme. Mais ils ne Pont pu qu’en 
passant outre k toutes les indications grammaticales des propositions cor- 
respondantes. II est done bien exact qu'ils se sont substitu6s k celles-ci pour 
repondre k leur place au questionnaire du brahmodya. 

On ne peut expliquer autrement la fagon dont ils ont dispose du “cas” du 
Vaikya , parallfcle k celui du Rdjanya: urt tdd asya ydd vdisyah 

19 Arthur Anthony Macdonell, A Vedic Reader for Students, Oxford, 1917, p. 201. 
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Prise elle aussi sans id4e pr6congue, cette assertion, oil le verbe Itre est sous 
entendu, voudrait dire: “[Quant 4] ses cuisses, cela, c’est le Vaikya qui [les 
fut].” La traduction de M. Renou suit l’ordre inverse: “Ses cuisses furent 
1’Artisan.” Pareillement M. W. Norman Brown: “His thighs were the Vai&ya.” 

En rfegle ordinaire et sp4cialement avec cette ontologie sacrificielle qui a 
dfes le debut doming la pens4e brfihmanisante, le terme en tdd note l’objet 
principal vis4 ( tad ekatn, tad etat, tat sarvam.. .) tandis qu’avec le relatif en 
ydd s’introduit un objet que l’on va chercher ailleurs pour construire la rela¬ 
tion. Le mouvement de ce second terme vers le premier, saisi dans les faits, 
par dessous leur notation grammaticale, est le module mime de l’illatif. 

Rlencadrons done le p&da 12d dans le contexte vectoriel prlcldemment 
41ucid4 4 propos de la stance 6, celle des saisons. Comme le printemps ou la 
pluie viennent 4 Poplration sacrificielle pour y prendre l’aspect conventionnel 
du beurre rituel ( ajya RV. 10.90.6c; AV. 13.1.53a) ou comme on vient de 
voir le R&janya y Itre constitul en “bras de la Loi,” pareillement la classe 
economique est introduite de fa$on fonctionnelle dans l’image du corps 
rituel, dlealque du corps social (et non ici l’inverse), pour foumir au “tronc” 
impliqul par cette quadrature de membres le support qui lui manquait, 
aprfes avoir 4t4 pourvu d’organes ou membres propres 4 commander et 4 
agir, soit la bouche et les bras. 

Passons au brahmane, objet du pdda 12a. Va-t-il lui aussi s’y presenter 4 
nous sous une construction illative et venir au sacrifice avec le R&janya et le 
Vai&ya, pour s’y voir assigner, 4 leurs cdtls, la fonction qui lui est propre? 
Non, et la distinction, grosse de consequences, achfcvera d’4clairer le scenario 
sur lequel repose l’imagerie de cette stance. Traduisons: “Le brahmane etait 
alors sa bouche,” br&hmand ’ey a mukham amt. 

Par cet emploi du verbe Itre, as-, notation statique par excellence et qui ne 
figure que 14 dans la stance, se trouve exclu tout mouvement grammatical, 
rituel ou ontologique. Par contre, il se d4gage de cette proposition un ordre 
logique. Plus que tous les autres traducteurs, M. W. Norman Brown s’est 
montre sensible, on peut dire esthetiquement, 4 la phraseologie oil cette 
valeur s’aflinne; il a mis toute l’insistance, en fonction du sujet, sur le mot 
capital par lequel s’ouvre la stance: “The Brahman was his mouth.” 

Choix crucial! Par sa fideiite au detail expressif et 4 l’ordre des valeurs, dans 
ce pdda liminaire de la stance sociologique, le savant americain nous fait, 
pour la premifere fois dans l’histoire des interpretations occidentales de ce 
texte ceilbre, renoncer 4 une perspective unilaterale oil les elements rituels 
[ici la bouche du Sacrifice = Purusa] donnent naissance 4 des objets ou 
Itres exterieurs [ici le brShmane]; on passe 4 la perspective, compiementaire 
plutdt que contraire, oil le monde exterieur vient au sacrifice pour le nourrir 
et, dig4r4 par lui, en prend la forme organique, transposable, par r4ciprocite 
des connexions, de l’homme 4 la societe ou 4 Punivers et vice vers4. 

Le brfihmane assume done, dans ce partage, le nom et la fonction de la 
bouche: elle devient son image. En partant de cet ordre et de ce choix, une 
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fois qu’on en a reconnu les sources et la nature, il ne reste plus, par raison 
d’homog6n6it6, qu’4 rendre aussi ses droits 4 la grammaire immediate des 
pada b et c et 4 les traduire litteralement: 

“Into hia arms waa made the R&janya.” 

[And as for] his thighs, that was what the Vaiiya [became].” 

Entre les trois premiers pada de la stance 12 et le dernier il y a done bien 
rupture; mais loin qu’il en rfeulte l’incoh6rence qu’ont paru vouloir 6viter, 
aux d4pens de la grammaire, les traducteurs habituellement les plus dignes 
de confiance, ce parti-pris de forme et de fond, evoquant 14 une disjonction, 
conffcre seul sa pleine signification 4 ce passage d6cisif. Le mot 4 mot, le style, 
la phras4ologie et les donn4es de fait qu’ils transcrivent s’accordent en effet 
pour souligner 4 ce niveau un franchissement et une inversion du m£me ordre, 
dans le microcosme philologique de ces quatre lignes, qu’entre d’une part la 
stance 6, enrichissant le sacrifice de tous les biens naturels d’une ann£e (l’unitd 
d’6ternit4, dans la perspective ex6g6tique qui la personnifie en PrajSpati-le 
Purusa), et d’autre part les stances suivantes qui renvoient vers l’homme 
l’abondance sous toutes ses formes, dans la plenitude des categories cosmiques. 

Une analyse grammaticale vectorielle nous a fait apparaitre, dans cette 
stance sociologique, trois elements distincts. L’analyse reelle les montre 
compiementaires, de part et d’autre du clivage signalant le passage entre le 
p&da c et le pSda d; ce sont: 

1. au pada a, avec le brahmane, un locatif de fait. Le brahmane a naturelle- 
ment part au sacrifice et m^me part eminente. Mais justement, e’est ce qui 
fait qu’il n’y “vient” pas. Le sacrifice commence 4 lui et avec lui. Nous avons 
vu comment la construction grammaticale et la phrasdologie stylistique ont 
etabli cette “localisation,” au moyen du verbe statique as-, sur le nominatif 
br&hmandh. La reprise mythologique et liturgique du PurusasGkta que foumit 
BAU. 1.4.1-6 et 11-15 confirme cette indication en la d6veloppant. Le brSh- 
mane y est donn4 explicitement comme la forme visible du brdhman (nt.) 
parmi les hommes (15, debut). Dans ce brdhman et par excellence au niveau 
de sa bouche (= la bouche de Purusa), on nous invite 4 reconnaltre la matrice 
(yoni) du sacrifice et de tout ce qui en proefede, y compris le pouvoir royal 
(ksatra , 6, debut; 11 in fine). Ainsi identifies brdhman et brahmane ne se prd- 
sentent done pas foredment sous un locatif grammatical. Us sont davantage: 
un locatif r4el, le lieu mfime et l’origine (yoni) de P4v4nement sacrA C’est 
d’eux, avec eux, par eux et finalement en eux que la production rituelle nait. 
En correlation avec l’illatif (vers ce lieu sacre “oG converge l’univers,” S. 
Levi) et avec l’ablatif (notant une origine 4 partir de ce lieu) on n’hesitera 
pas 4 parler ici d’un locatif matriciel. C’est suivre la terminologie de l’Upanisad 
qui transferera d’ailleurs cette universalite localisee 4 sa definition compre¬ 
hensive du “Soi” ( dtman: BAU. 1.4.16 debut et 2.4.6); mais la perspective 
est dej4 familifcre aux Brahmana oG par surcrott ce locatif reel s’explicite 
grammaticalement. L’Aitareya 9.8.5 indique en effet que “le sacrifice est tout 
entier contenu dans le pretre, xtviji sarvo yajnah pratisthitah”. 
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2. un illatif, aux pada b et c, pour la classe royale et celle des “producteurs.” 
Le brahmane qui les appelle au sacrifice les y introduit: yajne yajamdnah 
[prati§(hitah] (ibid.). 

3. enfin un ablatif d’origine, au pada c, pour le Sodra. L’“origine,” c’est le 
Sacrifice et sp4cialement le Purusa qui le repfesente. 

Voil4 la rupture feelle, sous ses diverses expressions grammaticales et figura- 
tives. Car le Stidra, 4 la difference des trois autres classes, n’a point part 
historiquement, de son chef, au sacrifice. II en procMe cependant—comme 
toutes choses, mais pour ainsi dire maferiellement, au compte et pour le 
service des Aryas, un peu comme un betail (cf. pa§u = pecus) qu’en un sens 
cependant cette dependance consacre et authentifie comme une valeur, dans 
le domaine du mode de vie, de 1’ “ajustement” (rta) Sryen. Le Stidra n’est 
pas, de ce fait, Stranger au corps social. Mais il n’en est pas une partie noble, 
tout en portant le reste, & l’image de la terre, au niveau de laquelle il est laiss6 
(cf. BAU. 1.4.13). Cette fin de stance (12d), dans I’ample paysage que l’hin- 
douisme tracers de lui mfime, du monde et de son identity avec le monde, 
correspond, 4 sa manifere, k notre ne ultra crepidam. 

Sous la grammaire et l’image percent ainsi des faits feels. L’ensemble cons- 
titue le bloc institutionnel de la society v4dique, au moment oil elle aborde 
definitivement l’Inde gangetique avec ses structures profondes. La rupture, 
que tout accentue et souligne—sauf l’initiative malheureuse de nos ex£gfetes, 
qui ont au contraire tenfe de la “feparer” grammaticalement—entre les pada 
a-c et le pfida de notre brahmodya sociologique, traduit symboliquement un 
clivage au sein de cette society: c’est la demarcation entre les elements Sryens 
de plein droit, qui manifestent et consacrent ce droit par leur accfcs au sacri¬ 
fice, et la “classe servile indigene,” exclue de cette communication qui mfene 
rituellement k l’immortalite. Cet ordre social et religieux, oil le fait religieux 
est comme un notariat sacfe des droits et de l’ordre social, montre de la sorte 
quatre niveaux: ils sont reperes sur l’etalon foumi par l’image et par la taille 
du Purusa, avec une discontinuity au niveau des genoux. A travers le symbo- 
lisme mythique, tel est bien aussi le sens du pada 4a: “Avec trois quartiers 
1’Homme s’est 41ev4 l£i haut.” C’est l’accfcs 4 l’lmmortel (cf. 3d); “Tous les 
jours, dira r&fegfese brfihmanique, le sacrifice va au ciel et avec lui le sacri- 
fiant.” Purusa, le sacrifice, est le locatif figure de ce voyage (yajne yajamdnah, 
supra). L’illatif sacrificiel se prolonge ainsi dans l’immortalife et l’on est en 
mesure de l’4tayer sur le terme technique ati8T?(i “Surcfeation,” i.e., ce qui 
fait aller au delil (ait-), scil. de la mort (BAU. 1.3.11 sqq.). 

Ces remarques d4finissent du m£me coup l’ablatif sacrificiel, sous lequel 
la stance 12d nous a pfesenfe le Sudra, en l’introduisant non au sacrifice mais 
dans sa dlpendance. L’indication correspond it un premier temps de la crea¬ 
tion : remission de toutes choses, quand elles se fepondent, en vrac et k l’etat 
brut, partout en ce bas monde. On les depeint d’abord comme chaotiques, 
avidhrta, “sans fegles,” i.e., sans le support d’une loi (dharma, dhar- “porter”) 
qui les definisse, elles et leure devoirs respectifs, discriminativement (vi-). 
C’est la «r?(i, figuree par le mythe de la dispersion des membres et organes 
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du Dieu-Tout, Prajfipati, le Seigneur de PUniverselle G&iiture, en qui se 
r6percutent explicitement la nature et les traits de Purusa. 

Ce contexte, dont le Sukta fixe les antecedents et le point de depart, aidera 
k resoudre certaines difficultes de traduction qui subsistent, en d6pit de longs 
et patients efforts, particuliferement au niveau des stances mythologiques 
1-5 qui sont une introduction generate au brahmodya et aux “6nigmes” des 
stances 11-12, 6-10 et 13-15: cette mythologie en mantere de preface est 
evidemment un symbole distinct du sens “grammatical” presente dans le 
corps de Phymne, et Pon ne pouvait s’y reconnaitre avant devoir perc6 
celui-ci jusqu’au sens “reel.” 

La creation brute ( srsii) et la surcreation (atisrsli ), cette dernifere decrite 
dans les Br&hmana conune la reconstruction du corps de PrajSpati-Purusa 
disperse et k qui le rite ramfene symboliquement ses membres (illatif), sont 
deux temps successifs et comptementaires, mais en serie. Ils n’adviennent 
pas, Pun et Pautre, qu’une seule fois. L k oil il n’y aurait pas eu emission (sr$li) 
pr6alable, il n’y aurait litteralement pas matifere k surcreation ( atisrsti )• Mais 
r6ciproquement, dans le cours naturel des choses, s’il n’y avait pas surcrea¬ 
tion c’est k dire production renouvel6e par le sacrifice des dieux et de Pordre 
cosmique dont ces dieux sont la personnification, si done il n’y avait pas ce 
renouvellement, le cosmos et essentiellement, dans le cosmos que les dieux 
animent, le cycle de la pluie, n’entretiendraient plus la multiplicite des fitres 
en leur dispersion: voil& oil intervient, dans Phymne, la stance 6, celle des 
saisons, k Pillatif sacrificiel—recharge du Ciel, k partir de la Terre. Ces phases 
se commandent Pune Pautre, selon un rythme que nous avons eu Poccasion 
d’6tudier ailleurs, k propos de la Stance de la Ptenitude. Les BrShmana en 
foumissent une definition d’ordre quasi-math6matique, en sa syntetrie: “Les 
dieux viennent prendre vie dans les dons qui leur sont faits de ce monde; les 
homines viennent prendre vie dans les dons qui leur sont faits de cet autre 
monde” (itahpradanam deva upajivanti amutahpraddnam manusyd upajl - 
vanti ). 20 

Les formes d’analyse avec lesquelles nous nous sommes familiarises dans 
ce qui precede nous aideront k discerner ce qu’il y a de reel sous ce chass6 
crois6: c’est par deux fois Pillatif des personnes et Pablatif des biens. Dieux 
et hommes—entendez: les Aryas—viennent au sacrifice et en retirent ces 
biens. Leur vocation sacrificielle convergente, en convergeant vers le locatif 
sacrificiel oil “tout” est en puissance, pour ainsi dire juridiquement, leur 
permet d’assurer Pentretien reciproque de leur vie. C’est le protocole d’une 
civilisation et de sa rtussite, “b&iie” par les dieux. 

Et voil& aussi pourquoi le Sudra est inscrit sous le seul ablatif. C’est que, 
religieusement et juridiquement, il est un bien, un cheptel, et non une personne. 
Il n’a done pas droit k Pillatif, mais il est, lui, de droit pour ceux “au chef de 
qui” il sert. Voil& le sens ultime du clivage entre les pada c et d. 

20 Taittirlya SarphitS, 3.2.9.7; cf. Sylvain L6vi , La Doctrine du Sacrifice dans les Brahma- 
Xias t Biblioth&que de PlScole des Hautes fitudes, Sciences Religieuses, vol. 11, Paris, 
1898, p. 82. 
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On voit du m£me coup que dans la description mythique de P“Homme- 
sacrifice,” archetype cosmique et sociologique, il n*y a aucune contradiction, 
aucune absurdity k proclamer que 

Tous les fitres sont un quartier de lui, 

L’immortel, au ciel, les trois autres quarts. 

La notation d’universalitd de 3c n’entre pas en conflit avec la mention, en 
3d, de trois autres quarts qui sont au ciel. II s’agit Ik de deux plans et de deux 
moments bien distincts dans la creation. Tous les 6tres ont ou ont eu k passer 
par Pd tat de nature brute que ddsigne le mot de srsfi. L ’atisrsfi. oeuvre sacri- 
ficielle et juridique, dlfeve ensuite k un dtat supdrieur la partie aryenne du 
corps social, que le rite “ramdnera” k Prajfipati, disons encore ici simplement 
au Purusa. 21 Cet illatif le reconstruit, tel qu’il est, c’est k dire en sa qualitd 
suprdme, qui est d’etre antdrieur k tout (cf. jatdm agratdh , 7b). 

Dernier paradoxe, puissamment expressif, en fait, du schdme cosmique et 
liturgique sur lequel se fonde, en brahmodya , la convention sociale et politique 
de Phindouisme: la stance 4 pada b nous montre le quart infdrieur de Purusa, 
dquivalant k la srsfi de “tous les dtres,” comme sa nouvelle naissance et non 
comme sa premidre naissance ici bas (... abhavat pixnah). Absurditd, pour 
nous, qui tendrions k nous reprdsenter une crdation, un commencement abso- 

11 II y a done bien un aspect distinct et compl&nentaire de celui que pr&entent les 
p&da 12a-c. Pour ceux-ci, dans le “myst^re” du sacrifice, le corps social s’authentifie en 
venant s’identifier k l’Arch^type. Mais toute cette part d’un 4tat antdrieur, 

disperse, par oil chacun des sacrifiants a n^cessairement pass£, avant d’etre initio k la 
vie rituelle. En ce sens, le r&janya , par exemple, ou mieux, celui dont le rite fera authenti- 
quement un rajanya , a dti 6tre physiquement “dmis”—et c’est en ce sens qu’il est tir6 
du quatri&me quartier de Puru§a, disperse dans les dtres, en vrac. La “r^ponse” comme 
elle apparalt en 12a-c, ne rompt done aucunement avec la question comme la formule 
llc-d. Mais c’est une r^ponse surchiffr6e. Elle est k 1’illatif, elle montre comment, k 
travers le Sacrifice, les divers membres de la communant^ aryenne, chacun en sa fonction 
propre, s’efforcent de “remplir” l’id4al “ancestral” que symbolise le Puru§a. C’est 
Vati8T$\i y oft ils sont l’offrande,” k savoir l’offrande de Puru§a k Purusa, port ant son 
£tat de nature («r$fi) au del& de lui-mdme ( ati-) et de la mort, en le rejoignant dans sa 
forme (informante) 6ternelle. Se r6f6rer k Vatisftfi c’est done impliquer la l*6tat, la 
phase d’avant, dans un rythme perp^tuel: la phase oh les future participants de plein 
droit (mais gradu£, selon leur niveau social d’appartenance, sur la r£gle k calcul qu’est 
Puru?a) k la soci6t6 aryenne 6taient n6s, en dispersion (l’6qui valent non de la creation 
mais de la chute jud6o-chr6tienne), de la g6n6ration pr6c6dente, avec vocation mais non 
encore puissance de la remplacer “dans le Purusa.” Tous naissent en effet d’abord dans 
le quart infdrieur, qui s’^tend k toutes choses (en 8f?(i): c’est 4c, tdto vi&van v\ akrdmat. 
A l’autre bout de la sequence philologique, cette notion est toujoure vivante dans Manu 
2.168-172: le dvija, l’“homme r6g6n6r6 par la seconde naissance,” ne diffdre pas d’un 
Siidra, tant qu’il n’a pas re$u cette seconde naissance dans le Veda et par le Veda. On 
peut maintenant, en se r6f6rant aux coordonn^es juridiques et religieuses sugg6r£es 
ci-dessus, transcrire exactement ces dispositions: n6 comme tout le reste de l’ablatif 
cosmique, le Sudra ne b6n6ficiera pas de 1’illatif sacrificiel, tout en faisant, au bas de la 
hidrarchie sociale, la courte 6chelle aux autres, au del& de lui-m6me, au-dehl (ati-) d’eux- 
m6mes, aussi bien, quand le rite leur permet de d^passer leur “4tat de nature,” assimil^ 
au sien. 
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lus. Mais en mettant remission (srsft) aprfes la surcr6ation (atisrsti) le Puru- 
sasukta exprime d61ib6r6ment le parti tout different qui est celui de PInde. 
Par un r^alisme qu’& bien des 6gards on serait en droit de nommer existentiel 
et sur lequel nous avons vu le Prof. Edgerton attirer Snergiquement Pattention, 
le mouvement se porte k Paction et au concret k travers les constructions en 
apparence les plus abstruses. Celles-ci aboutissent, dans les Upanisad, aux 
perspectives bien connues qui, avant m6me la th6orie cosmique de la transmi¬ 
gration, s’ouvraient sur une alternance k Pinfini demissions et de r&orptions, 
de tout k tout. 22 Mais Pessentiel, 14-dessous, 6tait que Pop4ration sacrificielle 
rfelle, fondement du droit, de la politique et mfime en fin de compte de la 
procedure administrative et 6conomique (le systfeme des castes s’4tant d4- 
velopp4, comme les royaumes eux mfimes, sous son notariat et par son “infor¬ 
mation”), constituait le lieu authentique de rencontre, de partage et d’entre- 
tien de ces deux aspects compl&nentaires, en chaine. On venait au sacrifice 
confirmer (ou constituer) un droit de propriety, sur soi et ses biens, et ou en 
retirait le fibre usage, k ciel ouvert, de tout cela, qui constituait une “grandeur” 
authentique (mahiman ), sous reserve d’une conformity aux rfegles de conduite. 

Le point de depart philologique et historique de cette action n’est done pas 

M La ‘‘forme informante qui est celle de PHomme-archetype, Puru$a [«*Prajapati] 
implique fonctionnellement que la Parole naisse de lui. A partir de 1& se d£veloppe le 
“mystdre” ( rahasya ) du sacrifice. Celui-ci nait, avec la Parole sacr^e, de PactivitS du 
br&hmane, ou, comme l’enseignera BAU. 1.4.6, de sa bouche (=* la bouche du Puru?a) 
comme “matrice.” Par VatUrtfi, “Surcr^ation” sacrificielle, dont le brdhman (k ce niveau 
de texte) est explicitement la matrice (ibid., 1.4.11, etc.), Puru?a “renaltra” de ce sacri¬ 
fice qui est son “remembrement”: le Br&hmane est sa bouche, le R&janya ses bras, etc. 
(et non Pin verse). 

Or tout ceci, qui ressort du detail des stances 6 et 12a-e (“illatif”) et 8-10, 11, 12d, 
13-14 (“ablatif”), est pr6figur6, sous forme mythique, dans les stances d’introduction, 
1-5. On rel£vera sp^cialement la stance 5ab qui fait charntere entre les deux morceaux 
de Phymne (1-4 et 7-16): 

De PHomme est n6e la Parole cr^atrice, 

De la Parole cr^atrice est n6 PHomme. 

L’entity qu’engendre Puru^a et dont il [re]na!t k son tour, e’est Vir&j “Principe actif 
(it la fois lumineux et dominateur) teminin, sorte de Sakti primitive” (L. Renou, Hymnes 
Spkculatifs, p. 248.) Cette valeur est proche de P“information” de M. P. Thieme. Ce 
n’est pas tant une Energie cr£atrice que l’Energie d’application du scheme fourni par 
le brdhman. “Parole cr6atrice” serre done mieux l’id6e, en ce que l’image concrete de la 
parole (4 la difference d’une notation abstraite comme l’“6nergie”) implique le Purusa 
qui la prononce et qui, tout en ayant la m5me “grandeur” ( mahiman , 3a), e’est k dire 
tout (2a), en (4b-d), dSpasse cette grandeur m6me, la sienne, en ce que pr^cisement 
elle est sienne (36). 

Ne voyons pas 1& une confuse mythologie. “La naissance r^ciproque est caracteris- 
tique de ces cosmogonies” (L. Renou), mais e’est parce qu’elles sont surtout le “codage,” 
le “surchiffrage” religieux (“notariat sacr6”) de valeurs concretes, pr^sentes et pres- 
santes. Ce jeu croisS qui se reproduit k Pinfini, avec chaque sacrifice “Sryen,” e’est 
celui, justement, du sacrifice civilisateur, k l’oeuvre au coeur de la indienne et 
qui s’entretienten la perp4tuant “dans la nature”—tout en assurant aux Aryas unacc^s 
au del& de celle-ci. 
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“imaginaire” et abstrait comme peut le paraitre notre conception d’un com¬ 
mencement absolu. Ce point initial, que symbolise concrfetement l’emplace- 
ment du sacrifice, est dans Fimm6diat, il est dans le pays indien, dont il se 
saisit en fixant les directions cardinales, il est dans les forces ethniques, re- 
ligieuses, culturelles, 4conomiques qui allaient, en se rep4rant sur lYtalon 
humain du Purusa, rendre hindous ce paysage et ceux qu’ils contenait et 
contient encore, en leur diversity soutenue par les mytbes, des g^nies villa- 
geois aux dieux cosmiques, aussi bien que coordonn4e et compos4e, au deli 
du mythe, par le rite. 

Une solidity et une solidarity humaine affleurent partout sous cette grandiose 
et in4puisable imagerie, monnaie hindoue du “n4buleux”—et si proche— 
Purusa rgv4dique. Au lieu d’une constitution rationnelle et d’une logique 
discursive, c’est ce qui a eu charge, historiquement, par la force esth&ique 
et dialectique de la vie, d’offrir k cette humanity piythorique, disparate et 
cependant cohyrente, non simplement une image, k dyfaut d’une idye, d’elle- 
m^me, k laquelle elle pfit adhyrer, mais un ajustement de conduites et de 
comportements collectivement viable, dans un cadre donny, que les vicissi¬ 
tudes de l’histoire stabilisaient et renversaient altemativement. L ’atimti 
ytait toujours k refaire! Mais si ce travail a effectivement toujours yty repris 
au cours des sifecles, c’est bien parce qu’il rypondait & des valeure de base. 

Situons finalement notre hymne, au seuil lointain de cette histoire. 

On ne peut sans doute mieux le dyfinir & cet 4gard—en rassemblant les 
apports originaux et compiymentaires de MM. Brown, Edgerton, Renou et 
Thieme—que comme l’information des informations, l’ynigme des ynigraes 
vydiques, en un mot, le brahmodya des brahmodya. Dans le rybus oil elle se 
circonscrit, la “ryponse” sociologique, si elle n’est pas encore nommyment 
le brdhman, se prysente en effet comme le brShmane, sa ryplique vivante, 
“bouche” qui dit tout brahmodya et toutes choses et les fait fitre: brShmand 
’sya mUkham dmt. 

N’est-ce pas confirmer qu’4 1’instant ofl s’introduisent dans le lexique du 
Rgveda tardif les mots gros d’avenir rdjanyd, vdiiya et kUdrd, les brahmanes 
sont 14, en yveil, aux c6t& des rois, pour amorcer avec ceux-ci, 4 profit commun, 
la codification imagye, certes, mais non pas imaginaire, de ce qui est devenu 
l’hindouisme? 
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MEDIAEVAL JAIN PHILOSOPHERS AND THE VEDANTA: 

After the compilation of the canonical literature many Jain theologians 
came to compose diverse eompendiums of the doctrine and to engage in 
philosophical discussion. There have been extant a number of Jain works 
composed especially after the fourth century, a.d. Some of them were written 
in Prakrit, whereas others in Sanskrit, and quite a few works refer to the 
Vedfintic thought prior to Safikara. Moreover, it is peculiarly interesting to 
find some sayings of Jain scholars in which Vedfintic influence can be found. 
For example, Kundakunda, a Digambara scholar (fourth century, a.d.), 
said as follows: 

“One who thinks that T kill’ or 1 1 am killed by others’ is stupid and ignorant. The 
wise are contrary to that.” 1 

This coincides with the following verses of the Kd(haka-Upanisad (II, 18; 
19)—concerning the thought at least: 

“The knowing self is never bom; nor does he die at any time. He sprang from nothing 
and nothing sprang from him. He is unborn, eternal, abiding and primeval. He is 
not slain when the body is slain. 

If the slayer thinks that he slays or if the slain thinks that he is slain, both of them 
do not understand. He neither slays nor is he slain.” 1 

Nearly the same sentences are found in the BhagavadgUa II, 19 and 20. It 
seems that Kundakunda knew the concept of dtman in the Brahmin ortho¬ 
doxy. With regard to the nature of atman he asserted that ‘intelligence is 
dtman 9 and that ‘without dtman intelligence can not exist/ 8 According to the 
commentary on it it seems that he regarded intelligence as a quality (dharma) of 

* This is a brief translation of pp. 414-436 of my work: Shoki no Ved&nta Tetsugaku 
(Early Ved&nta Philosophy), Tokyo, pp. 32+636. Staying at one place in America, I 
could not check all the original texts cited therein and their English translations; there¬ 
fore I translated from the Japanese book. I omitted the translation of the Atfatatt 
whose text is not available here. H. N. 

1 According to the Sanskrit rendering in Sacred Books of the Jains , Vol. VIII, ed. and 
tr. by R. B. J. L. Jaini, 1930. 

*S. Radhakrishnan: The Principal Upani?ads t New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1953. Cf. Ch&nd. Up. VIII, 5; VIII, 10, 2._ 

3 The Pravacana-sara of KuntdakuijLda Acdrya f together with the commentary, Tatt- 
vadlpika, by Amftacandra Syri, English translation by B. Faddegon edited with an in¬ 
troduction by F. W. Thomas, Cambridge, p. 16. 
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dtman. However, there is no explicit evidence that he referred to the Upanisads 
or the Vedfintins. 4 5 This holds true with the works of other Jain scholars in 
those days. So the extent of their interchange of ideas with, or influence by, 
the Upanisadic scriptures or the Vedantins as an existing school is not clear, 
although they must have known something of the Vedantic thought of Brah¬ 
min orthodoxy. 

From the period about 600, a.d., things came to be different. Samanta- 
bhadra, the great Digambara scholar, explicitly attacked the Advaita theory 
of the Vedantins in his work Aptamimdmsd (or Devdgdmastotra) . This work, 
consisting of 115 verses, is an introduction to the work Gandhahastimahd- 
bhdsya which is a commentary on Umasvati’s Tattvarthddhigamasutra. Attack¬ 
ing and criticizing the theories of other philosophical schools of those days, 
it tried to prove that the Jain tlrthakara was the Omniscient One. It was 
greatly esteemed in later days, and wielded great influence. The verses 24 
through 27 of the work attack the Advaita theory. [The text was edited 6 to¬ 
gether with the commentary As\akatl on it written by Akalanka (c.700-770, 
a.d. who was approximately contemporary with Sankara.] The verses run as 
follows: 

v.24. “In the definite assertion of the Advaita theory also the experienced dis¬ 
tinction between the agents and the actions would be nullified. Nothing comes 
out of itself.* 

v.25. “(In the Advaita theory) there would be no distinction between (good and 
bad) karma8 f no distinction between (favorable and unfavorable) rewards, and no 
distinction between (pleasant and unpleasant) areas. There would exist no distinc¬ 
tion between knowledge and ignorance. It would also hold true with the distinc¬ 
tion between bondage and liberation.” 7 

v.26. “If the principle of Advaita should be established by means of reason ( hetu ), 
there must exist the dualism between reason and what is to be proved ( sddhya ). 


4 The saying that ‘the soul that dies as a man becomes a god or someone else. In both 
places the essence of the soul does not disappear and is not reborn as someone else’ 
(Paficdstikayay 17) was taken by the commentator for reviewing 'K^aziika ekdnta ’ i.e., 
Buddism and l niiya ekdnta ,’ i.e., Vedanta. However, we are not quite sure whether this 
passaze certainly refers to the Vedanta. (This material is mentioned by Yensho Kana- 
kura in the journal Bunka , vol. VI, no. 11, p. 84.) 

5 The text was edited in Sandtana-Jaina-Grantha-Mdld 7, published (together with 
PramdQapariksd in a book) by Pandit Pannalal Jain Bakaliwal, Benares 1914. This 
edition includes not only Akalafika’s Atfatiati but also Vasunandin’s Vj-tti. The latter is 
very helpful for understanding the meaning of the verses, for it tries to explain them 
literally and faithfully by paraphrazing them. In contrast to it, the A$\aiatl tries to 
make clear the purport of the verses. In this article the author based his translation 
chiefly on the Vftti. Vasunandin is supposed to have lived between the tenth and thir¬ 
teenth (M. Winternitz: A History of Indian Literature t vol. II, p. 577, n. 2). 

• advaitaikdntapak$e ‘pi df$\o bhedo virudhyate (= mithyabhavet) / kdrakdpdTji kriydydi 
ca naikam (= asahayarji) svasmdt (= dtmanah) prajdyate (=» utpadyate) / / The words 
in parentheses have been inserted from the Vftti. 

7 karmadvaitarfi phaladvaitaiji lokadvaitaip ca no bhavet / vidydvidyddvayarpna sydt 
bandhamok^advayaip tathd / / 
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If, without reason, (the principle of Advaita) should be established, why would 
not dualism be established even due to mere words alone?”* 

v.27. “Without dualism ( dvaita ), advaita can not be established, just in the same way 
as, without reason ( helu ), a fallacious reason ( ahetu ) can not exist. Negation of 
anything which has a name can not exist without (the existence of) that which 
should be negated.”* 

So far is Samantabhadra’s criticism of the Vedanta theory, and then he 
begins to attack the VaiSesika and other systems. In the above-cited short 
passage we find some aspects of early Vedanta philosophy of those days. The 
Vedanta philosophy which Samantabhadra came to know can be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) In those days, about 600, a.d., when Samantabhadra lived, there was 
prominently current a philosophical system called “Advaita.” The term 
“ advaita ” is not one which was first coined by the Jains, and so he must have 
adopted it from some other theory which had been current in the philosophical 
circles before him. Therefore we are led to the conclusion that the term ‘ advaita ’ 
originated before 600, a.d. 

(2) Considering the verse 24, the VedSntins of those days thought that 
brahman develops the universe by itself ( ekam , asah&yam), i.e., by brahman 
as the efficient cause, and from itself ( svasmdt ), i.e., from brahman as the 
material cause. There is no reference to the individual self, but, as the theory 
is called the 1 Advaita,' they must have thought that the individuals come into 
existence due to the development or manifestation of brahman. The theory 
was thorough monism. However, the VedSnta philosophy discussed here 
admits the emergence of the whole universe out of brahman, and not the non¬ 
emergence ( ajati ) of it. In terms of philosophy, their standpoint was the 
emanation theory (parindmavada), not the illusion theory {vivartav&da) . This 
is why Samantabhadra pointed out the impossibility of emergence or coming 
into existence of the universe in the VedSntic theory. The VedSnta philosophy 
in his days, although it was referred to as the ‘Advaita,’ seems not to have set 
forth the mSyS theory or illusion theory as was done by the followers of 
Sahkara in later days. Considering the fact that Samantabhadra and Akalahka 
repeat the criticism that ‘if we should adopt the assertion of the Advaitins, 
all the differences of the phenomenal world would be annulled, and all prac¬ 
tices would come to be impossible,’ we have to think that the Advaitins in his 
days, adopting a monistic standpoint, admitted the differences of the phe¬ 
nomenal world, and did not deny them. If the Advaitins in his days had 
asserted that all the aspects of the phenomenal world are in reality false and 
illusionary, the Jain scholars must have made a frontal attack on this asser¬ 
tion, and must not have resorted to such a round-about way of reductio ad 
abmrdum (prasahga ). It was possible for both the Jains and the Advaitins to 

8 hetor advaitasiddhU ced dvaitaiji sydd dhetusadhyayoh / hetund ced vind siddhtr 
dvaitarfi vdfimdtrato na kiiji / / 

9 advaitaiji na vind dvaitad ahetur iva hetund / sarjijflinah (= namavaiah ) prati§edho 
na prati?edhyad fte kvacit / / 
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engage in such a controversy because both the parties based themselves on the 
same presupposition that the phenomenal differences are not false and il¬ 
lusory. Anyhow, it is noteworthy that the appellation ‘advaita’ came into use 
among the Vedfintins before Safikara. 

Investigating carefully the passage of Akalanka’s commentary on those 
verses, who lived more than hundred years after Samantabhadra, we can 
notice the following two features concerning the Vedfintic theory of those 
days. 

(1) Akalahka, criticizing the Advaita theory, very often asserts that the 
Advaita theory commits the same fallacy as the Non-ego theory (nairatmya- 
dar&ana ), and that it coincides with ‘the extreme theory of the Void' (StZ nyai- 
kanta ), or with ‘the theory of momentariness’ (k$anika). It seems that the 
Vedantic theory of his days which had some relations with Akalanka set forth 
an assertion which was very similar to that of Buddhist philosophy. This 
situation is easily understandable, when we consider the fact that he was a 
contemporary with Sankara and the Maydukya-kdrikOs must have already 
been composed. This corresponds exactly with the fact that, in the camp of 
Buddhism, Ssntaraksita in the same period said that the thought of the 
Aupantsadas differs very slightly from the Buddhist thought. 10 

(2) Akalanka interprets ‘ advaita ’ as the highest reality (paramdrtha ); this 
interpretation is often shared by the Safikaraite Advaitins. 11 It seems that 
Akalahka, knowing the existence of the Advaitins influenced by Mah&ySna 
Buddhists, and having this in mind, wrote his commentary on the verses by 
Samantabhadra. 

Next we shall consider the philosophical significance of the criticism by 
Samantabhadra and Akalahka on such an Advaitic theory. The contents of 
their criticism can be summed up in the following items: 

(1) Absolute idealism can not make clear the reason why the dualistic dif¬ 
ferences of the phenomenal world can be established, (w.24; 25) 

(2) Non-duality ( advaita) can not be proved by means of formal logic. 
(v.26) 

(3) The concept of non-duality as such presupposes the existence of duality. 
(v.27) 

(4) Practice in general can not be launched from the standpoint of absolute 
monism, (v. 25) 

Let us first consider the second item. The Vedfintins also admitted that t he 
one fundamental principle of brahman (or atman) can not be proved by means 
of formal logic (the three-propositional or five-propositional argumentation). 
This is why the Vedantins emphasize that the absolute can be comprehended 
only by means of intuition ianvbhava) apart from logical argumentation. 
Therefore they resorted to logic only in the cases when they refuted the as- 

10 Tatttxuaijigraha v.330; Pafijikd ad, l.c. 

11 e.g., advaya atmi paramdrthah (SaAkara ad Gaudap&dlya-k&rikfts, AnSS. p. 9, 1.8); 
paramirihatad advaitam (ibid. p. 128, 1.1); advayena ca param&rthasaUl ‘tmartd (ibid. 
p. 95, /.18): advaye paramarthasaty Stmani (ibid. p. 97, 1.13). 
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sertions of the opponents, and did not apply them on to the absolute. 12 And 
the logic they resorted to was characteristically reductio ad absurdum (pra - 
sanga) which aimed at pointing out clearly the fallacies or incongruities in¬ 
volved in the assertions of the opponents. This feature is conspicuous in the 
Mdrpdukya-kdrikds, the works of Sankara and Srlharsa’s Khxir)dnnakhaT)4a- 
khadya . As the resorting by the Advaitins to formal logic is solely for prasanga , 
and not for proving the existence of brahman as such, the second criticism 
(v.26) must be judged to have failed in placing blame on the Advaitins. 

Likewise, the third criticism (v.27) 18 can not be regarded as hitting the 
vulnerable point of absolute monism. Even the Advaitins did not deny duality 
(dvaita) at all. They assert only that duality is true from the standpoint of 
daily life experience (vyavahardvastha) , 14 but not from the standpoint of 
absolute truth (paramartha-avastha) . Therefore duality and non-duality are 
not opposite concepts standing in negative relation to each other on the same 
level, but their dimensions are different. Non-duality is thought of only from 
the standpoint which transcends duality. Non-duality is always negative to 
duality, but duality is established not as the negation of non-duality on the 
same dimension, but as something which is founded on the principle of 
non-duality. 

When we consider that the relation of duality and non-duality in the Ad- 
vaita school is of such a character, we shall be able to understand that the 
fourth criticism (v.25) has also gone amiss. The Advaitins admitted the pos¬ 
sibility of all kinds of practical activity on ‘the standpoint of daily life experi¬ 
ence’ (vyavaharika-satyatva), which concept was firmly implanted by them in 
Brahmin orthodoxy. Their replies to such a criticism seem to be all right so 
far as they go. Or we may put this way—As such a criticism was directed to 
them, the post-Sankara Vedantins came to particularly emphasize the distinc¬ 
tion between the standpoint of the absolute truth and that of daily life ex¬ 
perience. Throughout such controversy the significance of the confrontation 
between the Advaitic standpoint to transcend formal logic and the Jain one 
to esteem it should be fully considered. 

The first item of the Jain criticism exactly hits the vulnerable point of ab¬ 
solute monism. How is it possible that the absolutely non-differentiated, 
ultimate one principle develop the variety of difference in the phenomenal 
world? If the absolute is utterly undifferentiated and one, it must remain 
still as one and the same for eons. Why is it that the aspects of change and 
transience come into existence? This criticism was already raised by an op¬ 
ponent in the Brahma-sutra II, 1, 24. This was an important problem for the 
metaphysics of absolute monism. Later philosophers of this school toiled to 
solve this difficult problem, and finally came to solve it by evolving the 
principle called ‘Ignorance’ (avidyd) or ‘Illusion’ (maya). By means of this the 

11 Only BhartrprapafLca is an exception to it. 

13 A criticism of the same purport was directed against the Vedanta school by Bhavya, 
the Buddhist philosopher. Cf. The Tibetan version of the Madhyamakahfdaya } VIII, 72. 

14 Sarvadarlanasarfigraha (Government Oriental Series I), XVI, Z.658. 
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Advaitavfida was established, equipped with clear metaphysical theories. But 
they could not escape attacks by other schools. Later Jain scholars concen¬ 
trated on attacking this principle of avidyd or mayd. Hemacandra, the great 
Jain scholar (twelfth century, a.d.) confronted it with the following dilemma: 

“If mSya is being (sat), then the two principles (brahman and mayd) will be 
established. (So, the assertion of non-duality is abolished). 

If mgyS is non-being (asat), then from whom will the variety of the phe¬ 
nomena come out? 

If you, the opponents, would say that mSya has efficiency to produce func¬ 
tions, then why is it possible that a lady is a mother and yet barren at the 
same time?” (Vltaragastuti, v.13) 1 ® 

Such a criticism was already made by Kumarila. 14 Malayagiri, who was a 
contemporary of Hemacandra, directed the same refutation to the Advaitins. 17 
In order to avoid such a refutation by other schools, later Advaitins finally 
came, as a solution of the problem, to define that maya is ‘one that can not be 
described neither as being nor as non-being’ (sadasadbhydm anirvacanlyam ). 18 
So far is our discussion on early Vedanta in connection with the assertions 
by Samantabhadra and Akalanka. In the later works after him the Vedanta 
school as an independent one is referred to and introduced with various ap¬ 
pellations. MallavSdin (eighth century, a.d.), having set forth different 
opinions of various schools on the problem whether the object of perception 
( pratyak$a) or of inference (anumdna) is a universal (sdmdnya) or a particular 
(vise§a) , says: — “ The Vedantavadins think that a universal alone is the object 
of perception or of inference, for, if a particular should be the object, then 
both perception and inference would come to be fallacious, because, due to 
non-duality of diman , everything must be one and the same.” 19 The theory 
that the universal alone is the object of perception and inference was intro¬ 
duced as one of the Vedantins in Kum&rila’s Slokavarttika .*° Bhartj-hari’s 
thought* 1 may be approximate to it. It seems that here Mallavadin under¬ 
stood the VedSntic thought as was mentioned above from the standpoint of 

18 mdyd satx ced dvayalattvasiddhir athdsati hanta kutah prapaOcah / mdyaiva ced 
arthasahd ca tat kiiji mata ca vandhyd ca bhavatpare$dm / / This information was given by 
courtesy Prof. S. Matsunami. 

16 Slokavdrttika, Sarpbandh&ksepaparihSrah, vv. 82 cd-86. (pp. 662-663) 

17 O. Schrader: tTber den Stand der indischen Philosophic zur Zeit Mahdviras und 
Buddhas , Strassburg 1902, S.41, Anm.3. 

18 e.g., VedSntas&ra, 37 (in Bdhtlingk’s Chrestomathie ). 

19 “vifayavipratipattim” iti / ihaka^cinMimdirisakddibhihpratyak^asyasdmdnyaviie^au 
dvau api vi^ayau kalpitau / anumdnasya sdmdnyam eva vi§ayah na viie§ah / S&rpkhyena 
dvayor api triie$o vi$aya i$lah, sdmanyasydbhdvdt / Vedantavddind ca sdmdnyam eva vi§ayo 
dvayoh , atmddvaitatayd sarvasyaikatvad vise$e bhrdntatvdd dvayor iti vipratipattih pratya- 
k$dditri$aye / ( Nydya-binduttkd(ipparil of MallavSdin, ed. by Th. Stcherbatsky, Bibliod 
theca Buddhica, XI, p. 35.) Mallavadin wrote a commentary on the Nydyabindu\ik- 
written by Dharmottara who was a Buddhist. It was not unusual for Jain scholars to 
study heathen works. 

90 Slokavdrttika, Pratyak^asOtra, 114-116, p. 169. 

21 Vdkyapadiya f III, 1, 6. 
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his own. Sllfinka, (the latter half of ninth century, a.d.) defined the ‘Atmavadin > 
as those who think aiman to be ‘the one whose aspects are the evolution of all 
the universe’ ( vi&vapariijnti-rupa ).** Here he must have probably meant the 
parindmav&da in the early Vedanta school. Prabhacandra refers to, and 
criticizes, the theory of the Vedanta school in his voluminous work Prameya- 
kamalam&rtanda (a commentary on Manikyanandin’s Pariks&mukha), and a 
subcommentary on it says that he refers here to the Veddnti Bhaskariyah.** 
The context here seems to justify the remark of the subcommentary. So 
Prabhacandra virtually attacked the theory of Bhaskara. 

Having in view that various opinions are mentioned in these Jain works as 
the theories of the Vedanta school, it is doubtless that the Vedanta existed as 
a school in those days. But in the eyes of the Jains this school was not of much 
importance in the society. Haribhadra, the great SvetSmbara scholar (the 
latter half of ninth century, a.d.), briefly set forth, in his Saddarianasamuccaya, 
the teachings of the Six Schools (Buddhism, NySya, Saipkhya, Jainism, VaiSe- 
sika and MimSrpsa) and Lokayata in addition as an appendix, but he does 
not refer to the Vedanta at all. The Upamitibhavaprapancd Kathd, a religious 
story composed in 906, a.d., by Siddharsi, the Jain author, refers in a passage 
to the Six Systems 14 which are the Naiyayikas, Vaifiesikas, SSmkhyas, Budd¬ 
hists, Mlmfiipsakas and Lokayatas, and another set of the sue eliminating the 
Mlmaqisakas and including the Jains. Anyhow, either set does not mention 
the Vedanta as an independent school. Considering these facts, it seems that 
the Jain scholars at large in those days did not particularly esteem the Ve¬ 
danta as a philosophical school. 

But after the tenth century things became different. Probably due to the 
increase of the social influence of the Vedanta school, this school is very often 
referred to in the Jain works in this period. As a noteworthy tendency the 
Advaita theory of the school of Sankara alone is mentioned as the thought of 
the Vedanta. In the Ya&astilaka composed by the Digambara scholar Soma- 
deva, in 959, a.d., there is a passage 14 where the theories of various philo¬ 
sophical schools are set forth. In this passage the theory of the Vedanta school 
is set forth as follows: 

“Liberation occurs due to the destruction of the consciousness of all individual 

** O. Schrader, op. cit. S. 41. 

M Prameyakamalamartarida (NSP. 1912), pp. 17 ff.; pp. 88 ff. Nothing is known about 
the author of the subcommentary and its authenticity, but it must have been based 
upon old tradition. This text was published prior to the edition of BhSskara’s Brah- 
masutrabh&sya (ChowkhSS. No. 70, 185, 209) published for the first time in 1915, a.d. 
The author of the subcommentary could not have read BhSskara’s printed text. The 
identification in the subcommentary can be justified in the following passage also: 
moks&vaath&y&qi caitanyasy&py ucchedan na kftabuddhayaa tatra pravartante ity Snan- 
darupo mok$o ’bhyupagantavyah. (Prameyak . p. 88’) Cf. paranUUm&narfi pratipadya tenaikl- 
bhUt&s tasmin brahmani modanta iti. (BhSskara ad Brahmaputra, IV, 4, 22. p. 249) 
BhSskara’s date seems to have been between that of Sahkara and that of PrabhScandra. 

M Pp. 661-664 (ed. by P. Peterson and H. Jacobi, B.I., 1899-1914). 

** Yaiastilaka (ed. by MM. Pandit Sivadatta, NSP. 1903), part II, pp. 269, 270. 
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distinctions and of Ignorance, by means of meditation on the highest brahman.” 
( paramabrahma-dariana-vaidd a&e$a-bheda-saTjtvedana-avidyd-vind&dt , iti Veddnta- 
vddinah.) 

“In the same way as, when a jar is destroyed, the space in the jar merges into 
the (great) space, so, every living being, when its body is destroyed, merges into 
the highest brahman ,—so say the Brahman-monists.” (yathd gha(avigha{ane gha{d- 
kdsam akaAxbhavati iathd dehoccheddt sarvah prdxil pare brahmani llyate iti Brahmad - 
vaitavadinah.) 

This is conspicuously the Advaita theory of the Safikara school. 

In later days also Hemacandra and Malayagiri attacked solely the Advaita 
theory, as was discussed above. “The chattering Brahman-philosophers ,, 
(brahma-vadivavaduka) referred to by Ratnaprabha 26 (thirteenth century, 
a.d.) are none but the Advaitins of the Safikara school, saying that “the 
phenomenal world is false.” 27 Therefore the appellation “brahmavadin” which 
was formerly applied in a wider sense, was here applied chiefly to the school 
of Sankara. 28 Mallisena (thirteenth century, a.d.) refers to the ‘ brahmadvaita - 
vadin . ,29 Malayagiri (twelfth century, a.d.) and Abhayadeva (eleventh cen¬ 
tury, a.d.), following the traditional interpretation that the atmavddin is the 
one who makes an assertion that ‘all the universe is nothing but puru§a 
(purusa evedam sarvam ), 9 chiefly made efforts to refute the theory of the 
Sahkara school. 80 

conclusion: 

The above discussion may contribute in making clear the general outline 
of the history of the development of the Vedanta school. 

(1) When early Jainism came into existence, various thoughts were current 
as are mentioned in the extant older Upanisads. They are reflected in the 
canons of the early Jains. The canons refuted them as heterodoxies, but what 
is called an Upanisad as a part of the Vedic scripture is not mentioned at all. 
It is natural that a specific school called the Vedanta which particularly es¬ 
teems the Upanisadic scripture is not referred to at all. So far is the situation 
approximately prior to the Christian era. 81 

(2) After the compilation of the canons Jain scholars were engaging in 

28 RatnaprabhA’s Ratndkardvatarikd ad Pramdnanayatattvdlokdlankdra of Sri V&di 
DevasQri, part I, p. 34. ( Ya6ovijaya-Jaina-Grantha-Mdld , 22). RatnaprabhA was a dis¬ 
ciple of DevasQri. Cf. Introduction to it, p. 10; Schubring, Die Lehre der Jainas , S.215. 

27 prapafico mithyd , pratlyamdnatvdt , yad evavfi tad evatfl, yathMuktiiakale kaladhautarji , 
tathdcdyarp, tasmdt tathd. ( ibid, p. 34.) 

28 Cf. yad. . . .brahmavadibhir avidydsvaruparp c&dwfam avadi tad apdstam. (ibid., part 
II, p. 156) 

29 brahm&dvaitavddino *vidy& * paraparydyam&y&vaMt pratibhdsamdnatvena viivatraya - 
vartivastuprapaficaip apdramdrthikarp samarthayanti. (Syddvddamahjarl ad VItardgastuti 

13) 

80 O. Schrader: op. cit. S.41. 

81 H. Nakamura, “Vedftnta Philosophy as Seen from the Scriptures of Early Jainism.” 
Journal of the Oriental Research Institute, M. S. University of Baroda, vol. VIII, No. 2, 
1958, pp. 148-155. 
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making commentaries on the canons, compiling the manuals of the doctrine, 
composing hymns and so on. The interchange of ideas between Jainism and 
Brahmin orthodoxy must have been considerable, and the Jain scholars were 
occasionally influenced by the Vedantic thought. But they did not refer to the 
Vedanta school as before. Considering the fact that other schools are mentioned 
in earlier Jain works, the Vedanta school of those days seems to have been an 
almost negligible existence which scarcely attracted the attention of the Jains, 
and to have not yet fulfilled the shape of what might be called a philosophical 
school. It seems probable that some Brahmins transmitted and studied the 
Upanisadic scriptures, and that they did not venture to advocate a new theory 
beyond that or to attack the doctrines of other schools.—So much for the 
situation in the period before 600, a.d. 

(3) From about 600, a.d., onward some Jain scholars came to deal with the 
Ved5nta endowed with the shape of what might be called a philosophical 
school, and to attack the thought of it. It seems that the Vedanta as a school 
gradually came to flourish on the periphery of the philosophical circle, but 
that it was not as influential as other schools in the society. The fact that what 
is set forth in the Jain works of those days as the theory of the Vedanta is of 
various kinds makes us understand that various Vedantic theories were cur¬ 
rent. It is noteworthy that Sllanka in the eighth century attacked a sort of 
Advaita theory similar to Buddhism.—So much for the situation in c.600-900, 

A.D. 

(4) In the Jain works after the tenth century, a.d., the Vedanta is often 
referred to and is attacked severely. It is interesting to find that herein only 
the Advaita of Sahkara is dealt with. Although various schools of the Ve¬ 
danta tinged with sectarian tendency of Hinduism were current in this 
period, they were not explicitly dealt with. Probably they were of importance 
in this respect that they gave philosophical foundations to popular religious 
sects, and they were rather minimized among the high-brow scholars. In their 
eyes the school of Sankara alone mattered as representing the Vedanta school. 
It is likely that we can not trace this tendency to regard the Sankaraite school 
as representing the Vedanta to much earlier days. 

This picture that we gain from Jain sources of the historical development of 
the early Vedanta school and thought is in remarkable agreement with that 
which we draw by relying on Buddhist sources.” Although the Jain materials 
relevant to this problem are rather scanty, this coincidence reveals that the 
conclusions gained from relying upon Jain and Buddhist sources confirm each 
other and are reliable, probably corresponding to the historical reality of this 
school. 

** H. Nakamura, “Upanisadic Tradition and the Early School of Ved&nta as Noticed 
in Buddhist Scripture,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 18,1955, Nos. 1 and 2, 
pp. 74-104. 
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LOUIS RENOU 
Sorbonne 

Parmi les recueils de Stltra's que l'antiquit6 indienne nous pr&ente, comme 
textes de base des disciplines Erudites ou sp4culatives, les plus int6ressants 
pour la forme sont ceux de Panini d'abord, ensuite, probablement, ceux de 
Bfidarayana. Les premiers, pour le r6seau d'abrfrviations, de reconductions, 
d’inter-r&Srences, pour l'ensemble d'artifices techniques qui en font une 
structure 6minemment adapts k son objet. 

Les sutra du Vedanta (ici: BS.) n'offrent 6videmment rien de pareil. 1 Ils ne 
prfeentent pas de signes conventionnels, ils ne pr&upposent pas de clefs 
interpr6tatoires (paribha§d) .* Traduits en une langue occidentale, ils laissent 
une impression similaire k celle des autres DarSana, voire, k celle des Sfistra 
en ggnfraL 

Seule les distingue des vieux Sutra du rituel v&lique la presence constante 
dements justificatifs: car le rituel, tout comme la grammaire, se contentait 
d'un enseignement descriptif (/ prescripts). C'est que, dans les systfemes phi- 
losophiques, il s'agit de convaincre et non pas seulement d’exposer. Le Ve¬ 
danta (pour nous borner k cet aspect de la pens6e indienne) parait, dfes l'origine, 
engag6 dans une pol&nique latente oil, pour emporter la decision, il faut 
employer incessamment Pargumentation “causale”. Autrement dit, les sQtra 
sont en m£me temps des varttika. Sur le plan morphologique, la justification 
est foumie par un nom d'action pos6 k l'Ablatif, done, d'ordinaire, par une 
finale en -at ou en ~(t)eh ; 1'usage de -tvdt se limite aux cas—peu nombreux— 
oil le thfeme nominal n'est pas un nom d'action ou bien est membre ult&ieur 
d'un compost (-tayah fait d£faut); k ce niveau linguistique encore archaique, 
le suffixe - tva - est loin encore d'avoir la productivity k laquelle il atteindra plus 
tard. 

La controverse des BS. se signale au premier coup d'oeil par la presence de 

1 Le texte en est donn6 dans des Editions indiennes, avec le c(ommentaire) de Saftk- 
(ara) ou de tel autre docteur vedlntin. Il est donn6 aussi, en transcription latine, dans 
la traduction de Sa6k. qu’on doit k Paul Deussen, dans Pouvrage recent (I960) de S. 
Radhakrishnan The Brahmasutras, enfin (et e’est la transcription la plus soignee, avec 
traduction japonaise) dans le grand ouvrage de H. Nakamura sur PHistoire du Vedanta. 
Un index des mots a 4t4 compile par M. Honda dans POkurayama Oriental Research 
Institute I (1954) p. 244. 

* Il y est fait allusion, de manidre indirecte, k des paribh&&, mais simplement k 
titre de renvoi tacite k la Mlm.: ainsi 3.3,44 tadd hi ballyah , qui rappelle que selon Jaimini 
le t&noignage du liiiga Pemporte sur celui du prakarax ia; ibid. 49 P6nonc6 iruty&di- 
baliyastva rappelle pareillement que la 6ruti f le lihga et le v&kya Pemportent sur le 
prakaraxia. 
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nombreux su. contenant Hi ced, la phrase termin4e par Hi ced s’accolant 4 
la proposition suivante 4 l’int4rieur d’un m£me su. long. Autrement dit, on a 
r4gulifcrement “si l’on fait cette objection que ..suit “ na ”, c’est-4-dire 
“nous r4pondrons: cela ne tient pas”; suit enfin la raison (donn4e 4 l’Abl.) 
pour laquelle la validity de l’objection est ni4e.* 

Une telle controverse est loin d’etre organis4e de la mfime mani&re que dans 
les Mimaqisasutra, qui ne sont gufere qu’une longue suite de purvapaksa’s et 
de siddhanta’s. Nous sommes ici 4 une 4tape rudimentaire. Le pHrvapak§a, 
nous l’avons vu, apparait en g4n4ral resserr4 dans le m4me su. qui donne aussi 
la r4ponse, r4ponse qui peut se prolonger sur un ou plus d’un sfL’s ult4rieurs 
par des Ablatifs juxtapos4s, dont le dernier est accompagn4 de “co”; souvent, 
la particule “tu” annonce la r4futation. II arrive, mais rarement, qu’on ait 
affaire 4 des purvapak§a non signal4spar “iti ced": ainsi 3.1,12 anitfadikdrindm 
api ca krutam oil d’ailleurs l’objection est plut6t 4cart4e qu’expos4e “(en 
d4pit de ce qu’on pourrait croire), pour ceux qui ne font pas des sacrifices (il 
y a ascension vers la Lune),” la r4ponse 4tant donn4e au stl. 13 avec “tu.”* Le 
choix entre deux interpr4tations (le vikalpa de la Grammaire) est marqu4 
3.3,65 sous la forme na vd, qui probablement apporte une interpr4tation 
pr4f4r4e par l’auteur, comme fait “athavd” dans les commentaires grammati- 
caux; plus clairement, na vd 3.3,21 introduit une opinion qui seule est 4 retenir; 
de mfime 3.3,7. 

Hormis les su. en “iti ced ” le gros des aphorismes des BS. est fait de proposi¬ 
tions ou de fragments de propositions, qui parfois se limitent 4 un mot unique, 
comme on a parfois des sfl. de Pfinini (et plus souvent, des su. du V5j. Prati- 
gakhya) comportant un seul mot. C’est ce qui les distingue des aphorismes 
des autres Dargana, de ceux de la Mlm4qis4 tout d’abord, dont ils prolongent, 
quant au contenu, (’argumentation. On sait en effet que les r4f4rences impli- 
cites 4 la Mimfirnsa abondent dans les BS.; nous en avons d4j4 not4 incidem- 
ment (note 2). Le nom m6me de Jaimini y revient onze fois, pour accompagner 
quelque point de doctrine oh son autorit4 8ert d’arbitre quant 4 la validity 
d’un argument, ainsi 4.3,12; ou pour 4tayer quelque notion mlmfimsiste, ainsi 
Yadhikdra ou qualification rituelle 1.3,31, le m4rite des actes ( dharma ) 3.2,40, 
le puru§drtha 3.4,2. Mais sur d’autres points l’enseignement attribu4 4 Jaimini 
est purement vedfintin (comme l’a not4 M. Nakamura au vol. 2 de son His- 
toire du Vedanta), en sorte qu’on pourrait se demander s’il faut cr4diter le 
fondateur de la MlmfimsS d’un trait4 sur le Vedanta, que l’oeuvre de BSdara- 
yana aurait remplac4, non sans en utiliser quelques 414ments. 

* Dans 1.1,29 na fait d4faut, peut-ftre parce qu’il figurait d4j& en t6te du sQ.; dans 
3.3,17 la formulation est invers4e et sy&t —gquivalant 4 “oui”—est substitu4 4 na. En- 
fin, dans 3.3,8 il y a ced seul, suivi de tad uktam “la r4ponse a 4t4 d4j& donn4e”.—Pre- 
midres instances littlraires de cette controverse, justement dans les Up.: ChU. 8.1,2-3 et 
4-5 pr&ente des d4buts de phrase sym4triques en tarn ced bruyuh / sa briiyat. Les BS. 
n’ont fait que g4n4raliser un proc4d4 qui dans les Up. 4tait accidentel. 

* Mais d’apr^s certains c., 12 et 13 forment le purvapakya, ou, d’aprta d’autres, 12-16; 
alors “tu" 17 introduit le siddhSnta. 
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L’EnoncE “iti Jaiminih" voisine en gEnEral avec d’autres noms de Maitres, 
non pour introduire des objections (celles-ci demeurent strictement anonymes), 
mais pour allEguer telle ou telle justification personnelle, pour rEpondre en 
somme & une objection: ces opinions sont dans la ligne m£me du Vedanta, 
elles ne sont pas Fexpression de pensEes dissidentes. Dans quelle mesure ces 
attributions sont-elles rbelles, dans quelle mesure s’agit-il de fictions destinies 
4 rendre un exposE plus vivant? On se Fest demands pour la Grammaire, oil 
les commentateurs considErent les mentions de Maitres comme pujdrtham, 
“honoris causa,” Equivalant 4 la position d’un vikalpa ou enseignement op- 
tionnel. On se l’est demands pour Kautilya, oil, aprEs H. Jacobi jadis, M. F. 
Wilhelm maintenant (Politische Polemiken im Staatslehrbuch des Kautalya) 
incline 4 admettre qu’il s’agit, sinon de fictions, du moins de citations arran¬ 
ges. Les “opinions” des BS. se prEsentent, comme dans le Kautiliya, engages 
4 FintErieur d’un contexte uniforme que commande la syntaxe propre de 
BSdarSyana; elles n’ont jamais Failure de vEritables citations. Et de mSme 
que Kautilya se cite lui-mEme, de mEme avons-nous plusieurs mentions de 
BSdarSyana. 8 Mais la ressemblance entre les deux textes s’arrEte 14. Car le 
siddhanta, qui dans le TraitE de politique est nEcessairement le propre de 
Kautilya, n’appartient pas nEcessairement, dans les BS., 4 BSdarSyana lui- 
mEme; il est affects 4 Audulomi 3.4,45 contre Atreya 44; le sQ. 4.4,7 semble 
reprEsenter une conciliation de BSdarSyana entre les vues de Jaimini 5 et 
d’Audulomi 6; dans 3.1,11, c’est BSdari qui dEtient le siddhanta ; dans 4.1,17 
les opinions de Jaimini et de BSdarSyana (auxquelles fait allusion le simple 
mot: vbhayoh) sont posEes en maniEre d’Equivalence; dans 3.4,1, le nom de B° 
vient avant celui de Jaimini (2), done il s’agirait d’une “vue prEliminaire,” 
qui toutefois est admise pour correcte un peu plus loin (8), en sorte qu’il y a 
“EgalitE” entre les deux doctrines (9), cf. Sankara ad loc.; dans 3.4,20, 4 la 
thEse de B° vient s’ajouter 4 titre d’alternative ( vikalpa ) une thEse anonyme. 
Comme en Grammaire, il arrive aussi, mais bien plus rarement, qu’un nom de 
Maitre soit allEguE isolEment, ainsi B° 1.3,26 et 4.3,15. Le comportement du 
texte vis-4-vis des opinions “nommEes” ne laisse pas, on le voit, d’Etre flottant.* 

Les BS. sont d’abord—c’est apparemment leur point de dEpart historique— 

5 Aussi de Badari, qui paratt distinct de B&dar&yana (on pourrait en douter), puisque 
les deux noms s’affrontent (avec celui de Jaimini) 4.4,10-12, le second proposant—en 
dernier—une th&se conciliatrice. De m£me, d’apr£s Ramanuja, les opinions de BSdari 
et de Jaimini forment deux purvapak$a 4.3,7-14, auxquels succ&de une opinion correcte 
allou£e & Badarayana 15 et 16. Mais, pour Saitk., l’opinion de BSdari 7-11 est correcte, 
bien que pr£c£dant celle de Jaimini 14, BSdarSyana gtant cit6 pour un domaine different. 

•Flottement aussi dans la forme, oil le nom du Maitre est en g£n£ral au Nomin., 
soit pr£c£d£ de iti , soit sans iti : en ce second cas, la doctrine cit£e (sous forme, comme 
toujours, d’un nom d’action) est S l’Accus.; ex. avirodharp Jaiminih 1.2,28 “J° (enseigne) 
qu’il n’y a pas contradiction”, par&mar&arfi Jaiminih 3.4 18, suivi du Nomin. acodana 
ca “J° (enseigne) qu’il y a (simple) r6f£rence et non injonction.” Accus. seul (sans n. 
de Maitre) upamardarji ca 3.4,16. Comme en Grammaire, on trouve le Nomin. eke (sans 
iti), passim (anye 3.3,27) ou le G6n. ekeqam 1.4,1 4.1,17; 2,13. Pareillement, G6n. du n. 
de Maitre, BSdarSyanasya 3.4,8, Jaimineh 40. 
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un corps d’interpretations de certaines propositions s61ectionn4es contenues 
dans les Upanisad, celles que retient le systfeme comme etant des mahdvdkya . 
II s’agit de montrer que, en d£pit des apparences, des formes divergentes ou 
imagoes (positions du purvapaksin) , les valeurs sont, dans la r6alite profonde, 
unitaires, que, en particular, les diff4rentes vidya se laissent combiner et har- 
moniser d’un texte k l’autre, que nombre de mots emprunt6s au monde sensible 
d£signent en fait le brahman supreme ou s’y referent. Des expressions comme 
arihasamanya 3.3,13, pratyaya 1, sarvabheda 10, vyapti 9 et bien d’autres, 
reviennent comme un leitmotiv. Cf. aussi sdmanyatadbhava (33) et, plus g6n6- 
ralement, avirodha (passim). II est exceptional que Pauteur se resolve k tenir 
deux textes s^par&s, comme il fait pour les deux vidya de 3.3,20-22. 

Ce choix de textes sur lesquels reposent les BS. est d’ailleurs restreint, en¬ 
core que son amplitude exacte soit difficile k appr&der. L k seulement oil il y a 
un mot precis, un Ivhga , 7 on peut avoir la certitude que le su. vise un passage 
determine. Mais on n’en saurait dire autant Ik o\X le terme de reference de- 
meure lointain, g6n6rique ou indirect; les divergences entre commentateurs 
montrent quelle etait la latitude. De toutes maniferes, le champ vise etait fort 
circonscrit; il interessait quelques morceaux pris dans les d6veloppements 
proprement “philosophiques” de la Ch&ndogya d’abord, de la Bj*had-5ranyaka 
ensuite, plus subsidiairement d’autres Up. (sans qu’on puisse ^carter de prime 
abord aucune des Up. du groupe dit “vedique”). 

Ni les mantra, ni les brahmana ne sont directement int6ress&, mdme si, 
et 1 k 9 tel mantra ou brahmana peut paraitre englobe dans une allusion globale 
des BS. Seul fait exception 2.3,43 oil se lit Pexpression dasa (lire: ddsa) kitava 
suivant “la lecture de certains” (adhiyata eke ). 8 Le mot m6me de ‘‘mantra” 
figure 2.3,44 (su. omis chez Radhakrishnan) oil il se reffcre k Rgv. 10.90,3 
d’ailleurs repris ChU. 3.12,6; aussi su. 1.1,15 oil le mot mantravarnika rappelle 
par manifere de pr6t4rition que ce dont on a parie se trouve 6galement men- 
tionn6 dans les mantra. Cf. encore Pexpression vedhadi 3.3,25, laquelle vise 
certains mantra d’Up. et que Sankara, de fait, reffere nomm6ment k diverses 
4coles d’Up. 9 Quant aux Brahmana, il n’y a gufcre que le su. 3.3,44 qui les 
concerne: les “feux” mentionnfe dans ce passage sont PAgnirahasya du Sat. 
Br.: encore s’agit-il Ik d’un contexte mlmamsiste (cf. Sankara ad loc.), d’oil 
cette allusion insolite. 

On attendrait done que les BS. citent des propositions upanisadiques, de 

7 Linga est “iDdice formel”—consistant en un mot d£termin£ (valant, suivant le cas, 
comme svarupa ou comme tadartha )—formant Evidence 1.4,20, permettant une inference 
1.3,35; d’od, plus g^n^ralement, linga — inference (fond6e sur un mot). Comme ces in¬ 
ferences sont tifees de PEcriture, linga en vient k gquivaloir, soit k sruti 3.2,26, soit k 
smrti 4.1,2 (selon Rfimanuja), ubhayalinga = sruti 4- smrti 3.4,34 et 39. D’ailleurs anu- 
mdna lui-m6me 6quivaut a smrti 3.2,24, od “sruti” est d6sign£ par le terme pratyak$a. 

8 II s’agit du brahmasukla d’une certaine dcole de PAV. (paipp.?) selon SaAk. qui 
cite le mantra sous cette forme brahma dasa brahma ddsd brahmaiveme kitavah. 

9 SaAk. hrdayarji pravidhya dhamanih pravfjya ; sarvarji pravidhya (manquent Vedic 
Concord.). 
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la m£me manifere que les Mlm.-SQtra citent, en abondance, des mantra ou des 
brahmana. II n’en est rien. Le style qui a pr6valu est celui de la reference 
aussi brfeve que possible, celle qui, le cas 6ch4ant, est susceptible de convenir 
k plus d’un passage. La situation n’est plus du tout la m€me que dans le 
Rituel oil il etait exige d’avoir une citation exacte et limit4e, soit in extenso, 
soit sous la forme du pratika. Ici, dans les BS., il s’agit simplement de cr4er une 
ambiance. 

Au debut du recueil apparait ainsi une sequence de mots typiques (linga) 
qui, nous enseigne-t-on, d&signent tous le brahman: ananda(maya ) 1.1,12, 
dkaSa 22, prana 23, jyotis 24; k charge pour l’auditeur de retrouver le ou plut6t 
les contextes, car les passages concernables sont multiples. Un peu plus loin 
figurent de m&ne bhuman 1.3,18, ak§ara 10, de nouveau jyotis 40 et akdka 41. 
Parfois la mention du linga s’accompagne d’une precision, k l’Abl. de cause, 
abhyasat 1.1,12 “en raison de la repetition”, caranabhidhdnat 24 “parce qu’il 
y a l’expression de ‘pied’ cararja renvoie en effet k pada (ChU. 3.12,6), pas¬ 
sage bien connu oil il est dit que du brahman (ou: du purusa ) “un quart (lit- 
t4ralement: un pied, pada ) (forme) l’ensemble des etres-vivants (bhuta)"-, 
d’ailleurs la formule plus litt4rale, bhutadipada , apparait un peu plus loin, 
BS. 1.1,26. De telles precisions doivent permettre, tantdt de limiter k un pas¬ 
sage particular une mention qui sans elles risquerait d’etre trop vaste ( ati - 
vy&pti), tant6t au contraire d’englober dans un m&me enseignement plusieurs 
passages dont le linga atteste ainsi, il lui seul, l’intime cohesion et l’unite 
foncikre. Ces gloses du mot brahman, dans les BS., servent d’amorce k une 
sorte de lexique symbolique: “symbolique” de notre point de vue, car juste- 
ment Pauteur les considfere comme des denominations de plein droit, il ecarte 
le “symbole” (pratika ) 4.1,4, il rejette l’imputation d’un sens “secondaire” ou 
“figure” (gaupa) 1.1,6 ou 2.4,2. 10 

Un emploi des plus frequents consiste 4 poser un nomen actionis (la phra- 
seologie tout entibre des BS. est k base de noms d’action) pour renvoyer k 
un verbe personnel (ou 4 un nom verbal) des Up. Ceci confirme bien la ten¬ 
dance eminente du Sanskrit k substituer le nom au verbe; cela montre aussi 
que ce qui etait en jeu, pour Pauteur des BS., etait moins souvent un mot par- 
ticulier, si important f<lt-il, qu’une proposition entifere. Ainsi kampana 1.3,39 
vise ejali KathU.; anukrti 1.3,22 renvoie 4 anubhdti, updddna 2.3,35 k grhitva, 
utkranti 2.3,19 k utkr&manti, vihdra 34 & car ati (et analogues); les equivalences 
se meuvent, on le voit, de Pidentique au simplement analogue ou au generique; 
atmakrti 1.4,26 r4pond litteralement il TU. aim&nam svayam akuruta, mais 
agny&digati 3.1,4 vise moins exactement agnirn vag apyeti (et analogues); 
BAU. Santa et ddnta sont repris par Samadamddi BS. 3.4,27. 11 Inversement la 
negation na na, dans le passage fameux de PUp. niant les caract^res positifs 

14 H eat vrai que le sens secondaire (ici bhSkta) est admis 2.3,16 3.1,4 et 7, mais dans un 
contexts plus limitatif; de m£me 2.3,3 oil figure gauzia. 

11 Urdhvaretas 3.4,17 (mot 6pique) resume l’impression laiss4e par ChU. 2.23,1 et 
divers autres passages. 
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du brahman, est visEe par la forme verbale pratisedhati 3.2,22, ce qui est excep- 
tionnel. II arrive, mais une seule fois, que les BS. utilisent une racine verbale— 
4 savoir, sous la forme lk§ateh 1.1,5—afin d’Evoquer le verbe personnel aiksata 
de ChU. 6.2,3 (et textes analogues). Noter 4 ce propos l’usage du composE 
Iksatikarman 1.3,13 qui signifie 4 la fois “objet-transitif du verbe ‘regarder’ ” 
et “objet de la vue (/ de l’intuition)”: sur le plan grammatical, un tel emploi 
fait penser au type karotikarman du Nirukta (4.19 8.13). 

Un mEme su. peut (exceptionnellement) joindre deux passages distincts, 
ainsi 3.2,7, od nodi = ChU. 8.6,3 etod diman = BAU. 2.1^17. 

De mEme que dans la Grammaire (et dans les Pr4ti££khya tardifs) figurent 
des gana ou groupes de mots citEs parle terme qui estentEtede liste, de mEme 
les BS. prAsentent les quelques expressions suivantes: satyddayah 3.3,38, 
kdmadi 0 39 ou, avec intervention du mot 6abda: ay&maiabdtidibhyah 3.2,27; 
paiyadUabdebhyah 1.3,43 renvoie 4 un passage de la BAU. commengant par 
le mot adhipatih 

Un usage trEs frequent (et dont nous venons de voir par avance quelques 
exemples) consist* 4 utiliser un terme qui n’est qu’un synonyme ou un Equiva¬ 
lent de classe du vocable upanisadique visE. Ains i viyat 2.3,1 renvoie 4 dkdia 
(mot qui pourtant est, nous l’avons vu, bel et bien citE ailleurs); mdtari&van 
2.3,8 est un Equivalent, peut-Etre poEtique, de vdyu; abda 4.3,2 = samvatsara ; 
aticirena 3.1,23 remplace plus ElEmentairement abhydia. Le mot cararya (que 
nous avons notE comme Equivalent de pdda) Evoque 3.1,9 l’expression yathd- 
cdrin de BAU.; le fait mEme qu’audit sd. car ana soit identifiE 4 karman 
rappelle d’une part que, dans ChU. 5.10,1, on a l’expression ydvatsampdiam 
(qui vise les rEsidus karmiques), d’autre part que, dans BAU. 4.4,5, le terme 
yaihdkdrin avoisinait yathacarin. II y a done 14 une rEfErence 4 plusieurs Etages. 
Le mot jyotis 1.4,9 rEsume la formule complexe ChU. rohiiam ruparn tejasah. 
De mEme, dyubhvddydyatanam 1.3,1 fait penser 4 MuU. yasmin dyavh prthivl 
ca ... otam. Plus vague est le mot pramita 1.3,24, rappelant que le Purusa est 
dEcrit comme Etant “de la dimension du pouce”; plus prEcis est hfdi 25 et 
2.3,24 qui transcrit, soit le Loc. hfdi, soit hrdaye dans l’Up. Certains emplois 
sont gEnEriques: chandas “mEtre” 1.1,25 veut dire, en fait, gdyatrl; vdyu 4.3,2 
resserre en un seul mot plusieurs donnEes “spatiales”, comme fait aussi le 
terme Varuna qui fait suite (3) et qui, curieusement, fait appel 4 l’antique 
mythologie. Les deux aspects bifurquants du Chemin des dieux sont dEsignEs 
indirectement par vidyakarmanoh 3.1,17 “la voie du Savoir et celle de l’Acte.” 
La mention “ dbhidhyd ” 1.4,24 n’a guEre d’autre effet que d’attirer l’attention 
sur le caractEre optatif du verbe. Le mot vikalpa 4.4,11 prEtend renvoyer 4 
un texte de ChU. 7.26,2 (“il est un, il est triple”) oil le Soi a 1’ “option” d’une 
existence multiple prEsupposant une multiplicitE corporelle (Sank.). 

11 y a 14 le rudiment d’une lexicographic “orientEe”: la mEthode devient 

12 On a des faits analogues dans les PrfitiSikhya, ainsi dans Taitt. Pr. qui pousse les 
choses jusqu’4 poser karo 8.30 pour indiquer un mantra en karomi ou karoti, put 28 pour 
indiquer un mantra contenant une forme du nom pvtra. 
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trfes explicite dans un passage tel que 2.3,12 oCl nous voyons (ou plut6t: 
devinons) qu’on nous invite 4 entendre anna au sens de “pjihitn”; de mfime 
kraddhd selon 3. 1,5 est cens4 signifier “eau.” 1 * Une seule glose au Locatif est 
attests (4 la manifere des gloses locatives figurant en Grammaire ou dans les 
Ko6a ),jyoti?i 1.3,32 pour dire “(tels noms de divinit4s sont employes) au sens 
de Tumifere’ ” (et en m6me temps: sont dans le domaine de la lumi4re: ambi¬ 
guity entre les valeurs conceptuelle et strictement grammaticale). 

Des r4f4rences beaucoup plus vagues sont celles qui font 4tat du “contexte” 
ou du sujet traitE: sambandha, adhikdra, prakarayM (et prakrta 3.2,22), aussi 
anvaya 3.3,17 ( vdkydnvaya 1.4,19), etc.; plus limitativement, uttarebhyah “en 
raison des mots qui suivent” (entendez: dans l’Up.) 1.3,14. Si tel mot est 4 
entendre, non pour la forme ( svarupa ), mais pour le sens, on le fait suivre par- 
fois de vyapadeka , abhidhana, iabda (mais Sabddntarebhyah 2.3,12 signifie “en 
raison d’autres passages d’Up.”)- A c6te du souci majeur, qui est de marquer 
le caractfcre universel d’un enseignement, le fait qu’il vaut pour l’ensemble de 
la bruti, voire, pour la smjii Egalement ( smaryate ca ), on trouve le souci oppose, 
consistant 4 delimiter une doctrine: avadhdrapdt 3.3,17, asdrvatriki 3.4,10; 
interm4diaire est itaravat 3.3,16 “(c’est le cas) aussi dans d’autres (passages 
d’Up.) ”. On peut consid4rer que le point de vue “philologique” a contrecarrE 
par endroits la tendance philosophique. 14 

Un autre procEde servant 4 renvoyer 4 quelque passage d’Up. est l’emploi 
du suffixe vat (comme ci-dessus itaravat): ainsi Vdmadevavat 1.1,30 “comme 
dans le cas de Vftmadeva” (= BAU. 1.4,10, cf. Sabkara ad loc.), ce qui rap- 
pelle les Atrivat, Afigirasvat du Bgveda. Bhdtagrdmavat 3.3,35 est un renvoi 
indirect et global 4 SvU. 6.11. 

Mais 1’EnoncE en -vat sert aussi 4 marquer quelque point de comparaison, 
soit avec la MlmSrpsfi, soit avec l’usage profane (ahikundalavat 3.2,27 et 
souvent). 11 y a 14 un emploi qui serait mieux 4 sa place dans des k&rikS que 
dans des sQtra (ne le voit-on pas fleurir dans les kSrikfi du SSipkhya, d’ofi il 
a pass4 dans les tardifs et “apocryphes” SQtra du m6me syst^me); il atteste 
4 l’4tat embryonnaire la presence de ces dr?(dnta, de ces comparaisons explicites 
que nous voyons, ainsi dans le Mahfibhfisya de Patafijali, venir yclairer par 
places le raisonnement grammatical. D’ailleurs, sans sortir du VedSnta, les 
Upanisad dyj4 abondaient en drtfdnta’s. 

11 Ceci fait penser aux Equivalences annarp pasauah, annaqi mi candram&h des Br.; 
iraddhA mi &pah, d’ailleurs citE par §afik., figure Taitt. Br. 3.2,4,1. 

14 II n’y a pas d’inter-rEfErences dans les BS., comme on en a en Grammaire. Les 
rEfErences s’entendent toujours en partant des Up. On notera seulement que “ tathS" 
2.4,1 se rEfEre k un passage antErieur (au surplus, non contigu: d’oil l’emploi insolite de 
cette partioule), k savoir 2.3,1-12, que suit une sorte d’excursus, cf. SaAk. ad loc. Sig- 
nalons k ce propos qu’il n’y a pas de tEtes de chapitre dans les BS., mis k part le sd. 
initial en athatah, formule d’entrEe conventionnelle. TathS prSpAh (2.4,1 prEcitE) est 
probablement prescriptif (SaAk.: de mEme que 1 ’aksia et autres donnEes sont les effete 
du brahman, de mEme le sont aussi les souffles vitaux). Egalement ireffhai ca 2.4,8 pour 
lequel on pourrait hEsiter si l’on n’avait le tEmoignage de SaAk. "le (souffle) principal 
lui aussi est un effet du brahman." 
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Rares sont les references appuy6es, insistantes. Un cas curieux est oelui du 
su. 1.3,34 oil figurent les mots hug asya tadanadarahravanat tadddravanat: ce 
qui est en jeu, c’est lfepisode de Raikva-au-chariot et du roi J4na6ruti (ChU. 
4.1 et 2: samvargavidya) . Aucun de ces termes n’appartient 4 l’Up. et l’expres- 
sion hue (mot archaique) rfeulte d’une interpretation personnelle du passage 
(peut-fitre une pseudo-6tymologie du mot hudra, dont il s’agit dfeviter l'impli- 
cation “sociale”)- II n’en reste pas moins que l’ensemble forme une reference 
tout-4-fait topique et precise, comme les BS. n’en comptent gu&re d’autre; 
pourtant van manasi 1.2,1 evoque avec precision un texte de la ChU., et 
retahsic 0 3.1,26 = retah siheanti de la m6me Up. 

En regard, que de references lointaines! Ainsi, dans la discussion concernant 
l’identite des vidya, l’expression iyat 3.3,34 “tel (en quantite)” est censee rap- 
peler les caracteristiques de MuU. 3.1,1 et KathU. 3.1, comme le terme vyati- 
hdra “reciprocite” (37) vise les mots tad yo ’ harp, so ’sau dans AiAr. 2.2,4; 6. 
Dans la sequence setu-unmdna-sambandha-bheda 3.2,31, si setu est emprunte 4 
ChU., en revanche, les noms pour “mesure”, “connexion” ou “separation” 
n’ont qu’une valeur generique. Antar “4 l’interieur” 1.1,20 est un terme faible 
pour evoquer ChU. ya e?o ’ntar dditye hiranmayah puruso drhyate (et passages 
analogues); de m4me dahara “petit” 1.3,14. Le simple pronom sah 1.3,13 a 
mission de susciter 4 l’esprit la syllabe om (= PrU. 5.2); asmin 1.2,32 renvoie 
selon Sankara 4 un passage de la JfibSla Up., texte rarement cite, oil il est 
question de l’espace intermediaire entre sourcils et nez. C’est 14 le comble de 
la disparite entre la teneur des BS. et le texte scripturaire que cette teneur a 
pour objectif; pourtant il n’y a pas de motif 4 rejeter l’interpretation de 
Sankara, ffit-ce pour la simple raison que nous ne saurions laquelle lui sub- 
stituer. 

On voit que tout repose sur l’economie des moyens. Cette economie aboutit 
souvent 4 l’ellipse. Si chez PSnini rien d’essentiel n’est omis qui ne puisse se 
reconstituer par les sd. precedents ou en faisant appel aux adhikara, ici dans 
les BS. il arrive que des mots importants manquent, ceux-14 m£me dont la 
definition est en cause. Ainsi le mot brahman est omis partout, et il serait arti- 
ficiel de la deduire du compose brahmajijhasa, sorte d’ intitule figurant en 
tete des Sutra. On trouve m£me sampadyate 4.1,19 pour dire “il devient un 
avec le brahman” (d’oil pratipatti 4.3,14 au m£me sens, mais le passage corres- 
pondant ChU. 8.14,1 a en fait: Prajapateh sabham ... prapadye). lt 

Une ellipse grammaticalement rude est eka dtmanah 3.3,53 “certains (enseig- 
nent la non-existence) du Soi,” ellipse que rien ne permet de combler dans le 
contexte. De m£me vdkyanvaySt 1.4,19 et ailleurs. 

Prenons le chapitre sur les doctrines dissidentes, qui sont r6fut6es (plut6t 

l * Le mot brahman n’est attests ensuite—6galement comme membre subordonnd de 
compost—que dans brahmaiabdavat 2.3,5 et brahmadf^tih 4.1,5. Ailleurs, le Soi Supreme 
est not(5 Cquand il l’est) par le mot-4pithcte para, soit neutre (4.2,15), soit masculin. 
Autrement dit, le terme propre est 6vit6: c’est d’ailleurs un trait assez gdndral des textes 
techniques comme des textes litWraires ( kavya) de 1’Inde ancienne. 
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qu'expos6es) au second p&da de Tadhyfiya 2. D'abord le S&mkhya (qui avait 
d6j& 6t6 pris k partie dans PadhySya 1), puis le VaiSesika, le Sarvastivada, le 
Vijfianavfida (Rfimanuja ad 2.2,32 y ajoute le Sunyavada, mais ceci est peu 
vraisemblable); enfin le Jainisme, le Sivaisme, le Bhagavatisme (pris comme 
repr6sentant Eminent du Visnuisme). Aucun nom de doctrine n’est cit6 ou 
paraphrase. Le Sfimkhya par exemple est concern^ par le mot anumdna “in¬ 
ference” (2.2,1; cf. dej k anumdnika 1.4,1) qui est cens£ designer le pradhdna , 
mais pourrait aussi bien s’appliquer k tout autre chose. 16 Seul le Sivaisme b6n6- 
ficie d'une entree en matifcre normale, avec le mot patyuh qu’on doit interpreter 
ainsi “(il s’agit maintenant de la Doctrine) du Maitre (tenu pour cause du 
monde). ...” 2.2,37; en revanche, il manque dans ce mfime sii. la negation 
“na” attendue en tfite d’une refutation (“une telle doctrine est intenable”) et 
qu'on a partout ailleurs, k moins d'etre remplacee par un equivalent comme 
aprdptih 2.2,18 ou abhdvah 12. 17 Un systfeme est traite par preterition, le Yoga 
(etena Yogah pratyuktah 2.1,3), qui du point de vue philosophique fait un avec 
le Sfiipkhya. Au terme du premier des deux developpements consacres au 
Saipkhya se trouve une formule analogue, etena sarve vydkhydtah 2.1,28, celle 
meme qu’on note dans des Sutra de facture ancienne, comme ceux du Rituel 
ou ceux de Kautilya (qui ont ete noyes ensuite dans un bhfisya). Une mani&re 
de clausule—isoiee—est: asamanjasam 2.2,10 “les choses ne vont pas droit 
(dans la thfese en question).” 

On voit done que les BS. necessitaient de toute evidence un commentaire 
qui consistait d’abord en une paraphrase litterale, comme celle que donne la 
KfiSikSvftti au debut de chaque developpement. D'une pareille paraphrase 
nous n’avons plus que le reflet, k une epoque oil dej& sans doute les intentions 
originelles du texte s'etaient obnubiiees ou alterees, oil tendaient k se creuser 
les divergences sectaires, dont plusieurs trouvent des points d'appui illusoires 
soit dans quelques variantes ou pseudo-variantes k Pinterieur m6me des Sutra, 
soit dans les divergences d'interpretation auxquelles donnait lieu naturelle- 
ment un texte aussi hermetique 18 . 

18 Pradhdna n’est attests nulle part au sens postuie par le Saipkhya (non plus que 
prakfti ), mais bien au sens profane 3.2,14; curieusement aussi 3.3,11 oh le terme vise le 
brahman lui-m£me en tant que “sujet des quality”. De m£me prakjrti se dit du brahman 
1.4,23 en tant que “cause materielle (du monde)”. Les BS. ont conhsqu4 k leur benefice 
des termes majeurs du S&ipkhya. Avyakta n’est pas nomme davantage 1.4,2, ni ajd 8, 
terme image qu^voque indirectement ^expression camasavat , qui fait penser k BAU. 
2.2,3. En somme les mots upani?adiques dans les BS. se r^percutent Pun sur Pautre, 
toute designation trop claire etant, semble-t-il, evitee. 

17 Na de refutation fait defaut seulement 2.2,42, mais e’est sans doute parce que cette 
particule va £tre posee d£s le sQ. qui suit. 

18 Nous avons publie (Journal Asiatique 1961, p. 197) un article sur les Brahmasfitra, 
mais le contenu en est tout different de celui-ci. 
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On Panim’s rule 5.2.9, which teaches the formation of a nominal stem 
ayanaylna in the sense of “what is to (or: can) be led to the ayanaya" Patan- 
jali, Mahabhd$ya (ed. Kielhorn II 373 1.4-6) remarks: 

ayanayarp neya ity ucyate. tatra na jfidyate : ko ’yah, ho f naya iti.—ayah pradak- 
$iriam, anayah prasavyam . pradaksipaprasavyagdmindrp^drdpdrp yasmin paraih 
padanam asamdveiah so ’ydnayah.—ayanayarp neyo 'ydnaylnah sdrah. 

[Question:] “[In the explanation of Pacini 5.2.9] it is said [that aydnayina is] 'he who is 
to (or: can) be led to the ayanaya .* With respect to this [word aydnaya, which must be 
a compound of aya ‘going, movement* and anaya ‘non-going, non-movement*) it is not 
known what ‘aya’ (what particular aya) [is meant], [and] what ‘anaya’ (what particular 
anaya) [is meant]. 1 

[Answer:] “A [going/movement (aya)] clockwise is [meant here by] ‘ aya a [going/ 
movement (aya)] counterclockwise is [meant here by] ‘ anayaaydnaya is that [going/ 
movement (aya)] of clockwise and counterclockwise moving pieces at which [going/ 
movement aya)] there be non-occupation (i.e., there can be no occupation) by adverse 
pieces of the places [to which the afore-said pieces can be moved]. 

[Concluding statement:] “A piece [called] aydnayina is [a clockwise and counter¬ 
clockwise moving piece] that is to be (can) be led/moved [in a particular situation of 
a game] to a movement of clockwise and counterclockwise motion.** 

This little discussion was translated already by H. Liiders, Wurfelspiel 
(1907) = Philologica Indica (1940) 173. I have added a few necessary preci¬ 
sions. Liiders sentence: “der aya geht nach rechts, der anaya geht nach links” 
would leave open the possibility to understand aya and anaya as different kinds 
of pieces (though it may be taken for granted that he meant by aya and anaya 
the l aya' -move and the 1 anaya'- move). His translation: “Wenn... nicht be- 
setzt werden, so ist das aydnaya" does not do full justice to yasmin (he ought 
to have said: “wenn bei einer Bewegung”) nor to the masculine gender of 

1 Kaiyata, Pradipa (ed. Pt. BhargavaSistrl Joshi Sastracarya, Patanjali’s Vydkarapa 
Mahabhdsya with Kaiyafa’s Pradipa and Nage&a’b Uddyota , Vol. IV, Nirnaya-Sagar 
Press, Bombay, 1942): ayanarn aya iti gamanamdtram ayasabdenocyate. tatra prati$edhas 
tv anayaiabdeneti viruddharthabhidhanad aydnayarp neya ity asamanvayasaiikayd prasnah 
“The question is put because one might fear that the expression aydnayarp neyah is 
incapable of a meaningful construction. For it would say something seif-contradictory 
(viz., ‘he who can be led/moved to a non-movement’) if we took aya to mean simply 
‘movement* (gamanamdtram) and anaya to be its negation.’’ 

* Kaiyata: . . . rudhivasdd ucyate “[‘aya’] is called [the clockwise movement of a piece 
and ‘anaya’ the counterclockwise movement of a piece’] because of development accrued 
from speech usage (rudhi) [and not because of the etymological meanings of the terms].** 
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aydnaya and the certain fact that this masculine cannot be a dvandva.* It is 
understood by Patafljali as a bahuvnhi, to which we can supply only ay a 
“going, movement, motion.” Hence Luders’ translation is correct only when 
his expression “aydnaya" is interpreted as “aydnaya- movement.” Finally, 
Luders’ renderings “geht nach rechts/links” are liable to create a most serious 
misunderstanding, pradaksiqam, prasavyam mean “[to go] clockwise, counter¬ 
clockwise [round a center],” which our expressions “to go to the right/left” 
do not make clear. For, normally, we should understand these in the sense “to 
go in a direction that is lying straight to our right/left side before we take the 
turn that starts our move.” A “clockwise movement” might, then, just be said 
to “go to the left.” The term “clockwise” involves of course an anachronism— 
but it has the merit of being unambiguous. 

We are faced with the question what kind of game played with differently 
colored pieces (Sara) Patafljali had in mind when speaking of “pieces that move 
clockwise and counterclockwise.” There can be no doubt that Kaiyata as well 
as NSgeSa thought it to be [a kind of] backgammon. Luders holds it to be 
“nahezu sicher” that their opinion is correct. 4 1 confess to having grave doubts. 

If it were a question of backgammon, the expression pradaksinam [ayah] “a 
movement clockwise” could apply to the white stones only, the expression 
prasavyam [ayah] “a movement counterclockwise” to the black stones only.® 
For in a game of backgammon the movements of the white and the black stones 
are of opposite orientation—whether the circuit is arranged, as with us, round 
a board that forms a rectangle (composed of four “tables”) or whether it 
leads, as in Indian caupar or poem (Eng., pachisi, parcheesi, parchisi), round 

3 Nage6a ( Uddyota ): ‘samdhdradvandvo vd f idarp cintyam. so ‘ ydnaya iti bh&pye purp - 
HnganirdeSat “Since aydnaya is given as a masculine in the Bh&?ya's phrase so 1 ydnayah , 
Kaiyata's assertion the word aydnaya might also be a samdhdra-dvandva is deserving of 
doubt (cintyam, literally ‘is to be worried over,* which amounts to ‘cannot be accepted')." 
Grammatically correct, cf. J. Wackernagel, Altindische Orammatik II 1 para. 70, note. 

4 It is superfluous to discuss the conclusions of A. Weber who published but did not 
translate the Bha$ya passage ( Indische Sludien 13 [1873], 472), but made it clear that 
he was in error as to the meaning of pradak^ipam and prasavyam ; even more so the mis¬ 
conceptions of A. A. Macdonell whose alleged translation of the Bhfl?ya ( JRA8 1898, 
121) is, in fact, as pointed out by Luders (loc. cit. f note 2), an English version of Weber's 
German description of present day backgammon. 

1 Kaiyata (on the Bhft§ya sentence: ayah pradakfipam , anayah prasavyam) : ekadyuta - 
kdrdpekqayd iarasya pradakpixwun gamanam ayah , dvitlydpek$ayd prasavyam . . . gamanam 
anayah “With respect to one player [there is] clockwise movement of a piece, [i.e.,] *aya'; 
with respect to the second player [there is] counterclockwise movement of a piece, [i.e.,] 
l anaya\” He would have been clearer, if he had rather said: “With respect to the stones 
of one/the second player. ..." N&ge6a (on Kaiyata): nanu pradak$iiiaprasavyagamanam 
ekasya katham? ata aha ekadyutakdra iti “As an answer to the question: How can both, 
a clockwise and a counterclockwise movement be attributed to one piece (as is done, 
seemingly, by Patafljali), Kaiyata says: With respect to one player, etc." He means, 
of course, that Kaiyata gives his explanation in order to guard against the mistake of 
referring the two kinds of movements to both kinds of pieces: the clockwise and the 
counterclockwise movement, both together, cannot, indeed, be attributed to any single 
stone. 
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a crosswise arrangement of squares. The expression ayanayam neyah conse¬ 
quently would have to mean “[a black and a white stone] that is to be moved 
clockwise and counterclockwise [respectively],” that is: ayanayxna would have 
to be a term for “white/black backgammon piece” in general. This is, in fact, 
how the editor of the Nirnaya-Sagar Press edition, following Kaiyata, 6 under¬ 
stands it, as is shown by his punctuation of Patafijali’s last sentence: ayd- 
nayam neyah — ayanayinah , Sarah. 

Now, this interpretation would create a series of difficulties: 

1) If Patafijali had wanted to distinguish between pieces that move ex¬ 
clusively clockwise (white pieces) and pieces that move exclusively counter¬ 
clockwise (black pieces), he almost certainly would have spoken—not of 
pradak$inaprasavyagdmindrn Sdrdnam, but—of pradaksiiiagamindm ca pra- 
savyagaminam ca Sdrdnam. 

2) If thinking of backgammon, he almost certainly would have character¬ 
ized the movement of the stones by what actually is most characteristic for it 
in backgammon: its dependence upon the throw of the dice. He would have said 
something like:. .. Sarandm yo < k§ddhinah [ayah] so l ydnayah “the movement 
of the [clockwise and counterclockwise moving] pieces which is dependent upon 
the dice, that is the ayanaya movement.” 

3) The qualification of the movement Patafijali does give is not character¬ 
istic for backgammon. In backgammon a place, technically a “point” (grha, 
pada ), is closed to a piece—not if an adverse stone has simultaneous access 
(samdveSa) to it, but—if there already stand (sthd, cp. Bhartjhari, Vairagya- 
Sataka 39) two adverse pieces on it. It may happen, of course, but only subse¬ 
quently, after the adverse player has made his throw, that a piece standing 
unaccompanied by a piece of the same color is ousted from its place (“point”). 
These are our present-day rules and likewise those known to Kaiyata: 

sasahdyasya sarasya parair ndkramyate padam 
asahdyas tu sdrena parakiyena bddhyate 

“The place of a piece that has a companion is not entered by adversaries; a stone 
that has no companion, however, is ousted by an adverse stone.’ 1 

Referring to backgammon, Patafijali should, then, have said something 
like:... yasmin [aye] sasahdyena parena padasyanadhisthanam so l ydnayah 
[ayah] or perhaps—keeping the expression asamdveSa , but not construing it 
with the adverse stones as an agent—: yasmin [aye] paraih saha pade ’samd - 
veSah “at which movement there be non-encounter on a field with [several] 
adverse pieces.” 

4) If aydnaya actually meant “the clockwise and counterclockwise move¬ 
ment of the pieces in backgammon,” Patafijali almost certainly would not have 
said u aydnayam neyah Sarah ” and “ayanayinah Sdrah ” but:. .. neyah Sarah 
and aydnayindh Sdrdh . For there is never a single backgammon piece that would 
be moved clockwise as well as counterclockwise (see above note 5). To be sure, 
grammatically the singular could be defended as a “singular of kind” (Pacini 

• On an alternative explanation of aydnayina , mentioned by Kaiyata, see below. 
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1.2.58). Yet, the plural would have been so much clearer that, decidedly, it 
ought to have been given preference. 

I am glad to be able to report that I am not the first one who noticed that 
Patanjali’s explanation of the term aydnaylna does not fit back gamm on. There 
were certain scholars ( kecit ), quoted by Kaiya(a, who—evidently because they 
realized the incongruency existing between Patafijali’s definition and the rules 
of backgammon—preferred to explain the terms aydnaya and aydnaylna in 
quite a different way. They “want the name aydnaylna to be given to a piece 
only that has its position on the head of the board (i.e., on the adversary’s 
right comer, opposite the player’s left comer, or vice versa) and has to be 
brought (along the whole circuit) to its own pieces (finally gathered in the 
player’s left/right corner). To designate a piece, however, that moves on one 
side only the suffix (-Ina-) is not added. For only a piece that is brought from 
one side (viz., the adversary’s) to the other side (viz., the player’s) is moved 
the ‘aydnaya’- motion. Any other piece, however, is moved the ‘aya’ (motion 
on the adversary’s side of the board) only or the ‘anaya’ (motion on the player’s 
own side) only.” 7 

The advantage of this explanation is that the term aydnaylna can be under¬ 
stood as referring—not to any backgammon piece whatever, but—to particu¬ 
lar pieces, such, that is, as have to move around the complete circuit. Its dis¬ 
advantages, on the other hand, are so serious that it cannot be accepted. First, 
it involves the assumption that Patafijali gave a wrong definition of the terms 
aya and anaya in equating them with “clockwise” and “counterclockwise 
movement.” Secondly it entails an explanation of aya (“movement on the side 
opposite the player”) that cannot properly be applied to any piece. For also 
those pieces that do not start from the very beginning of the ‘aya’ in this sense, 
but from somewhere within it, must make the ‘anaya’ (“movement on the 
player’s own side”) too. The sentence: ayam eva nlyate “is moved the ‘aya’ 
only,” would not fit any piece, as NageSa, who would anyway not accept an 
interpretation that goes against the explicit words of Patafijali, was quick to 
note: anyas tv ayam eva nlyaia ity asyopapattU cintya mahadbhih “The logical 
correctness of this sentence: ‘The other piece is moved the ‘aya’ only’ is to be 
worried over (= cannot be accepted) by big people (= people that are not 
children (bdla) /people of discernment 8 ).” 

The proper way to proceed is, of course, to keep to what Patafijali is telling 
us and to attempt to find out whether it becomes consistently meaningful if 

7 tatra kecit phalakaSirasthasyaiva svaiaravargam dneyasyayanayinam ity abhidh&nam 
icchanli. yas tu sara ekapdrSva eva sarpcarati tatra na bhavati pratyayah. yo hi Sdrah pdrsvdt 
pdrSvdntaram dnlyate sa evdydnayarp nlyate. anyas tv ayam eva nlyate, anayam eva vd. This 
is of course an elaboration of the last sentence of the Kdiika on Pan 5.2.9: [aydnaylnah, 
Sarah ) phalakaSirahsthita ity arthah. Candragonin in the vftti on his rule 4.2.14 does not 
have this kind of remark. Commendably so, for it involves a misunderstanding—or an 
illegitimate interpretation—of the terms pradakgipa and prasavya. 

*1 am not quite sure whether I am giving a correct interpretation of mahadbhifi. 
Possibly it just stands for bhavadbhih and should be rendered ‘by you [yourself].’ 
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we apply it to a game other than backgammon, that is to a game like 
“draughts” or “chess.” Especially chess has a well-founded claim to be taken 
into consideration. For there can be no doubt that India is its birthplace, from 
where it started its march into the more Western countries and to China. The 
question is only, whether it was already known to Patafijali. 

That Patafijali might have known chess is evinced by his remarks on the 
term a?(dpada “board of eight [times eight] squares”: it is, according to his 
explicit words (I 439 1.8 ff.), formed in the same manner as saptaparna “a 
plant (Alstonia scholaris R.B.) that has seven leaves [at each joint ( parvan ) of 
its stalks]”: panktau panktav aslflu paddniti “astfipada is called a board that has 
eight fields in each row.” This kind of board can be meaningfully used only in 
chess or something similar to it, certainly not in backgammon or in simple 
gambling with dice. 

To be sure, Macdonell goes too far when maintaining (JRAS 1898, 122): 
“it is highly improbable that the a§1fipada was used for anything but some 
primitive form of chess.” There is clear evidence that it could serve also as 
the board on which the dice were thrown in gambling, as was shown by Liiders 
(op. cit ., 172 and note 2). Macdonell is, however, doubtlessly right in thinking 
that this cannot have been its original use. On the assumption that Patafijali 
still knew of the proper r61e of an a?(dpada, our passage seems to become quite 
clear; it can be easily understood as an altogether apt and logically consistent 
reference to chess. 

The outstanding feature of chess, in contradistinction to any other well- 
known game played on a board (as e.g., backgammon or draughts) would be 
the differentiation of the movements of the various pieces. If referring to chess, 
Patafijali can be understood as opposing—by his expression: pradaksinapra- 
savyagdmindm Sdrdndm [ayah] “[the movement] of clockwise and counterclock¬ 
wise moving pieces”—certain kinds of pieces, for which a certain kind of 
movement is possible, to other pieces that cannot be said to move in this way. 
The “clockwise and counterclockwise moving pieces” would be: 

a) the ‘castle’ ( ratha ), which could move— in abstracto —e.g., from al to a8 to 
h8 to hi and back to al (pradakfixiam), or al, hi, h8, *8, al (prasavyam ); 

b) the ‘knight’ ( aim ), which could move e.g., bl, a3, b5, c3, bl ( pradakfiuam ), 
or bl, c3, b5, a3, bl ( prasavyam ); 

c) the ‘bishop’ ( haslin ), which could move, e.g., cl, a3, c5, e3, cl (pradakfipam) 
or cl, e3, b5, a3, cl (prasavyam)*; 

' The oldest traceable movement of the ‘bishop’ is in diagonal direction, as with us, 
but only across one field; it was, on the other hand, able to jump over a piece standing on 
the intermediate field (as our ‘knight’ does). On the history of chess cp. A. van der 
Linde, Oeschichte und Literalur des Schachspiels I (1874) und Quellensludien rur Oeschichte 
des Schachspiels (1881). The special movement of the ‘bishop’ (hastin) presupposed by 
Budrata and mentioned by Alberuni (cp. Jacobi, ZDMO 50 [1896] p. 230ff. is certainly 
not older but younger than the one described above, which is attested by the Arabian 
chess sources and Indian four-handed chess (cp. van der Linde, Quellenstudien 259 ff., 
e8p. 261 with note 1). 
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d) the ‘queen’ (mantrin) which could move, e.g., dl, c2, d3, e2, dl ( pradakfinam) 
or dl, e3, d3, c2, dl ( prasavyam ) 10 ; 

e) the ‘king’ ( rdjan ), which, being able to step on any field by the side of that on 
which he happens to stand, can be thought to be able to execute any kind of clock¬ 
wise or counterclockwise movement. 

Each single move of these pieces can be taken to be, in abstracto , the begin¬ 
ning of either a clockwise or a counterclockwise circuit, though in concrete , 
the circuit be not continued or completed. This is, however, not possible with 
respect to the movements of the pawns (padati ), which move only straight¬ 
forward and can only take a step sideways forward when beating an adverse 
stone. The characterization of the movements of the ‘officers’ in chess as a 
‘clockwise’ and ‘counterclockwise’ motion—in contradistinction to that of the 
pawns—is, of course, of a highly ingenious abstractness. There is no better— 
in fact, no other—way of finding a common denominator for their actually 
most diverse behavior. 

By Panini’s rule, as understood by Patafijali, a chess officer (in contradis¬ 
tinction to a pawn) is called ayanaylna when, in a particular given situation, 
it can execute at least two movements that may be interpreted as the beginning 
of a pradak$ina and a prasavya circuit, respectively, if these movements do 
not lead it to a field that can be occupied by an adverse piece, that is: where it 
can be taken with the adversary’s next move. The quite striking term 
ayanaylna , taught by Panini but not found elsewhere in Sanskrit literature, 
would then denote a chess “officer” in a special, rather advantageous position 
—and not any kind of piece used in a game played on a board. This very special 
application of the term would account fully for its not being attested else¬ 
where. 

There is no justification whatever for supposing that Patafijali thought up 
wantonly his quite specific explanation of the term ayanaylna. He must have 
known it used in the way he describes. Nor is it likely that it was understood 
differently by Panini himself. The term astfipada , it is true, does not happen to 
occur in the Astddhayl. 11 It may, however, be worth while to point out that 
Panini teaches the formation of a stem parindya “when it is a question of a 
game” in 3.3.37. 12 Ordinarily, a stem parinaya is formed (according to P&nini 

10 The oldest traceable movement of the ‘queen’ is in diagonal direction only and 
only to the neighboring fields. 

11 The formation of a${&pada, with archaic a${d- instead of the more recent a$(a- 
(Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. Ill, para. 184e), is taken care of by Pacini, 6.3.125. 
Pacini’s explicit teaching that in his language a$(a- appears in ordinary bahuvrlhi adjec¬ 
tives, but a$(d- in a name (sainjfUiydm )—which means: in inherited terms that were 
formed at a time when was still the norm—creates the presumption that a^fdpada 
is older than his grammar. Its equivalent in Pali is atthapada- (not a((Ad-!), mentioned 
in an enumeration of games (beside, e.g., dasapada “game played on a board of 10 times 
10 squares” and akkha , n., “gambling with dice’’) in Dighanikdya 1.1.14 * 2.49 — Culla 
Vagga 1.13.2. 

11 For the correct interpretation of the whole rule, cp. K. Hoffmann, “Beitr&ge zur 
indischen Philologie’’ (Festschrift W. Schubring ), p. 24. 
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3.3.56) in the sense of “leading around.” It is used, in particular, for designat¬ 
ing the “ceremony of the bridegroom leading the bride [clockwise] around 
[the fire],” “wedding, marriage.” parin&ya must, then, be “the leading around 
[of pieces] in a game [played on a board].” 

One might contemplate that Panini knew parinaya as a designation of the 
movement of the pieces in backgammon, which consists indeed in a clockwise 
and counterclockwise “leading around” of the white and black pieces respec¬ 
tively. Though not the special stem form taught by Panini, yet another, more 
commonplace, formation from pari + nl is actually used of backgammon: 
Mahefivara, commenting on Am. Ko6a 2.10.45 speaks of fsariparinayane helu- 
bhutasya pd&asya “of the die that is the cause for the leading around of the 
pieces (= the moving of the pieces in backgammon).” Amarasiipha himself 
defines parinaya in 2.10.45 parinayas tu ftafinam samantdn nayane “parinaya 
[is used] in the sense of ‘leading the pieces completely around’.” 

In the light of the preceding discussions, however, it will appear permissible 
to question the authenticity of Amarasimha’s statement. It is possible that 
for Panini himself parinaya was a special term for “the tactic or strategic 
moving of an officer or of officers in chess.” Absolute certainty, of course, can¬ 
not be reached. Yet, there are two arguments speaking for this latter explana¬ 
tion. First, one cannot quite see why for the simple “leading around” of the 
pieces in backgammon the ordinary terms parinaya or parinayana (actually 
used by Mahe&vara) should not have done: parinaya looks like “a special 
parinaya .” Secondly, the oldest example given for the use of parin&ya seems 
to fit chess much more neatly than backgammon. On the rule of his grammar 
(1.3.17) which corresponds to P&nini 3.3.37, Candragomin, in his own com¬ 
mentary (vrtti), presents the example: parin&yena tt&rln hanti “he slays [ad¬ 
verse] pieces by the leading around (i.e., the tactic or strategic movements) 
[of his officers].” Applying the sentence to backgammon, we should have to 
give a paraphrase: “he beats the adverse pieces (i.e., he wins the game) by 
leading completely around his pieces”—to my mind, at least, a distinctly sec¬ 
ond choice solution. 1 * I know that in this I am in disagreement with the 
K&Hka, which takes over Candragomin’s example (in the form: parin&yena 
k&r&n hanti), but adds to it a paraphrase of parin&yena, which goes with Am. 
Ko&a 2.10.45: samantdn nayena. I should say, the Ka&ikd tries to amalgamate 
the earlier explanation of parinaya “special movement of chess officers” (Can¬ 
dragomin) and the younger one “moving around of backgammon pieces” 
(Amarasiipha)—not too astonishing a procedure in a work that explains dsan 
( P&nini 6.1.63) as a substitute for dsana “seat” instead of Osya “mouth” (all 
the while giving the example &sani kirn labhef madhuni, where dsani can only 
be “on [thy] mouth”), and wants to derive khara “donkey” (instead of khara 

11 In both, backgammon and chess, the “slaying/hitting of pieces” is a specific method 
of gaining advantages that ought to be distinguished from “winning the game.” 
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“hard ground, place where there is no growth”) from kha “hole, empty place” 
(on Pdijini 5.2.107 vartt. l). w 

A rather clear reference to chess is contained also in the Da&akumdracarita. 
Here the hero of the second tale (ApahSravarman) tells (ed. BSS p. 48) of an 
occasion when he was observing a game: ahasam ca kimcit pramddadatta&dre 
kvacit hitave “and I laughed slightly when some player had given neglectfully 
a piece.” There is no cause for translating datta here by “moved” (thus, e.g., 
Liiders, op. cit., 174). 1 ' The technical term for “moving a piece” is throughout 
»l: P&nini, parinaya, aydnaya, neya ; Patanjali, neyaht k&rah ; Mahe&vara, 
iariparinayana. Properly speaking, a piece can be “given,” i.e., “sacrificed,” 1 ' 
“neglectfully, by neglectful rashness” (pramada) only in chess. For in back¬ 
gammon, to which Liiders relates our passage, only a subsequent throw of the 
dice might, but need not, refute the correctness of a move. It is characteristic, 
furthermore, that not the player who was laughed at is getting angry, but his 
adversary (pratikitava): kiksayasi re dyiltavartma hdsavydjena “under the pre¬ 
text of a laugh you are teaching the way of the game (i.e., the way my oppo¬ 
nent ought to conduct his pieces),” he says and, calling his opponent an “un¬ 
skilled fool” ( akiksito varakah), goes on to challenge Apaharavarman to play 
himself with him. It is evident that in the game in question no luck of any 
kind is involved, but skill and cleverness alone. Backgammon as well as the 
kind of chess played with dice and among four players, that we know from the 
India of the 2nd millenium a.d., can be safely ruled out. The passage is mean¬ 
ingful only if referring to a match of intelligence, such as ordinary chess. 
ApahSravarman is the first historically attested representative of that figure, 
only too well known to every chessplayer, that is commonly called a “kibit¬ 
zer.” 

The famous verse of Bhartj-hari, Vairdgyaiataka 39 (quoted and translated 
by Liiders, op. cit., 171), on the other hand, just as clearly refers to backgam¬ 
mon. It is in backgammon that a field/“point” (grha) is first ‘occupied by 
many and afterwards by only one,’ or ‘first by only one and afterwards by 
many’ and ‘finally by none’: there is never more than one piece on a field/ 
“square” (pada ) in chess. 

I do not know of any passage where aslfipada would be said of the backgam¬ 
mon board. 17 It appears that this was designated by phalaka (cp. e.g., Dhana- 

14 Cp. Thieme, JAOS 76 (1976), p. 15; Oottingische OelehrleAnzeigen 209 (1955), p. 
207 f. 

“ Even less for arbitrarily translating Mra by “die,” as is done, e.g., by J. J. Meyer, 
Dandins Daiakumaracaritum (1902). It should be self-evident that it would be absurd 
to have a person laugh at somebody throwing ( dattaI) a die ‘neglectfullly’ ( pramddena ). 

14 Root dd would be the obvious choice for naming this notion. Cp., e.g., Tithitattva 
(ed. A. Weber, Monataberichte der Akademie der Wissenachaften, Berlin, 1872), a descrip¬ 
tion of catur&jl, verse 12 (aarvar/i balatfi dotted rakfel . . . kuHjaram). 

II Am. Koia 2.10.46 gives aifdpada and idriphala as synonyms—which does not, of 
course, invalidate the assumption that the first really is ‘chessboard,’ the second, 
'backgammon board.’ 
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pala’s Rsabhapancakika 32, quoted and translated by Luders, op. erf., 172). 
But, as indicated above p. 208, astdpada can be used as a designation of the 
board on which the dice are thrown in simple gambling as well as in a game 
combining the throwing of dice and the moving of pieces. Most distinct is 
Amaracandra’s Balabhdrata II 5.11 (cp. Luders, op. erf., 172). Here it is said 
of the two dice (ak§au) that they are being thrown on the surface ( murdhan ) 
of a golden (asifipada) board (astapada) . 1S The two players use, beside the two 
dice, also “pieces” (Sara: verse 10, 12, 13, 14). Now, if the board on which the 
dice were thrown is called astapada , it is obvious that the board on which the 
pieces were moved was not called so. The conclusion must be that it was not a 
game of chess (though this may be combined, in later times, also with dicing) , 19 
but a game of backgammon, where the board for placing the pieces would be 
called phalaka and not astapada. It seems confirmed by verse 14, quoted by 
Luders: 

lUthdpitdropitabaddhamuktaih tydmaii ca rahtatt ca nrpair ivaitau 
tdrair vicikrldatur ekacittau gamarji care *py adadhat&v alaksam 

For the statement that pieces are first “taken prisoner” (baddha) and after¬ 
wards “released” ( mukta ) can be applied much more suitably to backgammon* 0 
than to chess where the characteristic term would be “slain” (hata).* 1 The 
term aropita , too, is especially meaningful in the context of backgammon. For 
here the steady progress of the pieces can well be said to be a “climbing” 
(d + ruh) (cf. also verse 12: grhdntararoparjd) .** 

The last pada is difficult and remained “unverstandlich” even to Luders 
(J.c., n.3). gama and cara are, as Luders pointed out, taught in the sense of 
dyutabheda/dyutaprabheda (i.e., “particular kind of game” or “particular way 
of playing”) by Hemacandra, Anek . Samgr . II 313; 405. Since they are, then, 
parallel terms, I suggest reading: game care ’py adadhatdv alaksam. 

By introducing this—it will be agreed, extremely slight, palaeographically 

18 aft&pad&ft&padamurdhni pdtyamdnau. Cp. also Luders, op. cit ., p. 786. 

18 Cp. Luders, op. cit., 174 (for further references). 

80 Technically baddhamukta might be: “ ‘hit, taken up, placed on the bar* and ‘re¬ 
entered* **; or: “ ‘trapped* and released.** 

81 In the Tithitattva the root han is used over and over again of the slaying of chess 
pieces: verses 7, 10,11, 15, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24, 28, 32, 33, 38. The verse ]fcabhapafica£ik& 32 
(Luders, op. cit., 172) speaks of pieces (Sdri), moved by dice (akkhehiiji. . . hlrarjitd), 
can, then, allude either to backgammon or to chess combined with dicing (catUrdj I). 
The latter is the commentary’s choice. I am inclined to agree with it (against LCiders* 
doubts), because pieces “whose lot is imprisonment, killing and death*’ ( barpdhavaha - 
maranabh&ino) are not characteristic for backgammon (here there would be only “im¬ 
prisonment” and “hitting,” but no “death”), but for caturdji (here “imprisonment,” 
in contradistinction to ordinary chess is possible: Tithitattva 22-24). 

88 d -h ruh is used in the Tithitattva (verse 16) of the “climbing on the throne of an¬ 
other king” in caturdji. But, in the Bdlabhdrata, catdrdjl is out of the question: the game 
is played by two players only; the board on which the pieces move is not an asfdpada; 
the moving of the pieces in general is designated by d + ruh (verse 12), not only the 
“climbing on the throne.” 
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almost insignificant—change, 15 we obtain a likely meaning: “The two played 
... putting a priceless ( alaksam ) [stake/prize ( laksam )] on the car a as well as 
on the gama.” 

It is improbable that it is a question of two “kinds of game.” But it is quite 
possible that gama is used here technically in the sense of “the clockwise move¬ 
ment of the white/red pieces” and cara in the sense of the “counterclockwise 
movement of the black pieces.” If this should be so, the sentence would amount 
to saying: “The stakes to be won were equally high for both players.” “God 
knows best”—as the Arabs are wont to say after giving the solution of a par¬ 
ticularly intricate chess problem. 

Asfapada in the derived sense of “board on which dice are thrown” seems to 
occur already in the Harivam&a in the description of the gambling between 
Rukmin and Baladeva. I am inclined to think so, for Liiders, op. tit., 170 f., 
does not convince me that the narrator has in mind a combination of gambling 
with dice and a game played on a board: no Mras or §dris are mentioned. 

Liiders’ position appears to rest on the observation that the text, which 
speaks of a “golden astapada,” with which Baladeva slays his adversary in the 
end ( Hariv. II 61, 45; 46; 54), seems to mention also “a dusty place” on which 
the dice are thrown (II 61.37), which would be a place on the bare ground. The 
word I rendered by “dusty” is supposed to be a tatpurusa formed from pam- 
svla/p&mkda “dusty” and adhi “above”: adhipamsida/adhip&mhda “dusty 
from above” is given by our dictionaries on the strength of this one passage. 
There is occasion for doubting the very possibility of such a compound. Ad¬ 
jectives as second members are compounded only with a few preverbs or¬ 
dinarily (such as ati, dbhi, d, etc.) and the resulting meaning is prevalently an 
enhancing or a lessening of the quality named by the adjective (Wackernagel, 
AUind. Orammatik II 1 para. 95 f.): an aiipdmsvXa “exceedingly dusty” or an 
abhipdmsvla “rather dusty” would be all right, but an adhipamsida “dusty 
from above” does beg the question. Nor is it quite obvious why the “dustiness 
from above” should be emphasized. 54 Consequently, I prefer dissolving the 
alleged compound into adhipa “O king” and amhda “radiant,” formed from 
amku “ray” like p&msuLa “dusty” from pdmsu “dust” (cf., Wackernagel II 2 
paga. 693b). amkula “radiant,” which anyway would be possible in epic and 
classic Sanskrit is explicitly attested, though only in late lexicographers. 
Trikdpdaie?a 2.7.22 teaches Amkula as a name of Canakya. The verse: 

. . . pdtaydkgdn naradhipa 
kxtvdkf&n lohitdkfdTpi ca deie ’smims tv adhipdtpiule 

“ If, indeed, it deserves this name; gamarp may be nothing more than a simple mis¬ 
print. 

M I realise, of course, that a place on the bare ground is liable to be somewhat dusty. 
AV 7.114.2 speaks in connection with dice of the dust (pAmsu), the water and the sand, 
doubtlessly alluding to the dice having gathered them on the ground on which they are 
thrown (the adhidevana). Cp. Liiders, op. cit., p. 115 ff. 
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is then to be translated: “Throw the dice, o ruler of men, the black dice and 
the red dice, o ruler, on this radiant place (i.e., the surface of the golden 
agtapada mentioned later on).” 

It is true, dice of different colors were used in backgammon, as is shown by 
Bhartrhari, Vairagyastaka 39. But it is also true that in backgammon the 
question is of two dice only—in the Vairdgya£ataka as well as in the Bdla- 
bharata. Two dice only are the rule in two-handed backgammon. There exists, 
in fact, an excellent motive for this: more than two dice 28 would increase the 
chances to the extent of robbing the game of all excitement and interest. Dif¬ 
ferently colored dice were not confined, we conclude, to backgammon. 

In explaining Mahabharata IV 1.25 and 7.1, Nilakantha thinks of caupar 
(backgammon) or caturajl (chess played by four players using dice), of this 
latter certainly on IV 1.25. But in both passages he has to supply the notion 
“piece” (Mra), of which the text says nothing. Nor is there any mention of a 
“board on which pieces are placed for playing” ( phalaka ). Actually, it is only 
a question of rather artistically made, precious dice: 

MahdbhdrcUa IV 7.1 vaiduryarupan pratimucya kdUcandn ak$dn . . . “releasing 
dice (of the kind properly called not ak$a, but pdiaka: Liiders, op. cit. t 125) made 
of gold and of the form of (consisting of) beryil . . ..” 

IV. 1.25 vaidurydn kdUcandn d&ntdn phalair jyotlrasaih saha kf$pdk$dn lohitdk- 
$drp£ ca nirvartsyami manoramdn 

“I shall let roll [from my hand (Liiders, op. cit., 171, n.l)] the black dice and the 
red dice (again pd&akas are meant), made of beryil, of gold, of ivory, beset with 
pearls, the charming ones.” 

The expression phalair jyotlrasaih , interpreted by Nilakantha on the un¬ 
tenable assumption that phala is here “board” and puzzling to Liiders (op. 
cit., 126, n.l), I take to be a designation of pearls, phala, instead of muktdphala 
is most likely an old name of the pearl anyway (Liiders, Philologica Indica , p. 
189; cf. also binduphala “pearl”), jyotlrasa “whose essence is light” is in itself 
a most fitting qualification of a pearl. It can be further justified by another 
designation of “pearl”: rasodbhava “whose origin is the sap/essence [of a con¬ 
glomeration of water and light]” (cp. Liiders, op. cit., 179), and the fact that 
texts of different ages speak of the jyotis “the light, splendor” of pearls: the 
pearl is “born from the light (jyotis ) of the lightning” according to AVIV 10.1 
(cp. Liiders, op. cit., 181), VarShamihira, Brh. Samh. 81.5 refers to the jyotis 
of a pearl (cp. Thieme, ZDMG 106, p. 151). 

The oldest reliable mention of backgammon is, then, in Bhartrhari, Vaird - 

M In the game played by Siva and P&rvatl in May lira's well-known vakrokti (ValLabha- 
deva's Subhdfitdvali 123-29) two dice only are used (pun on tryakqa “of three eyes” and 
“three dice”; “it is true”—says Siva, addressed as tryak^a —“I am skillful in winning, 
but not with three dice (tryak$a). Two dice are here in my hand.”). I can hardly hesitate 
in accepting Liiders' suggestion (op. cit., 171) that the game in question is backgammon 
—precisely because of the emphasis laid on there being no more than ‘two dice in the 
hand.' 
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gyascUaka 39 (about 600? a.d.). 26 * Chess combined with dicing and played by 
four players ( caturaji ) is safely traceable only to texts from the 2nd millenium, 
a.d . 26 (earliest possible, but by no means sure, allusion in Dhanap&la’s Rsa- 
bhapancd&ika 32 (end of 10th century, a.d .). 27 Chess itself, however, is already 
known to Patafijali (2nd century, b.c.) and more likely than not to Panini 
himself (not later than 500, b.c .). 28 Authors from the 1st millenium a.d. who 
are acquainted with chess are Ratn&kara (about 850, a.d .), 29 Rudrata (sec¬ 
ond half of 9th century, a.d .), 10 Bfina (7th century, a.d .), 81 to whom we add 
now: Dandin (not later than 700, a.d.) and Candragomin (3rd century, a.d .). 32 
Finding traces of the acquaintance with chess in Sanskrit sources older than 
Bana can be no surprise when it is considered that chess, under the name of 
catrang (borrowed from Sanskrit caturanga “army consisting of four parts,” 
first attested as a designation of chess in Bana, Rudrata and Halayudha (10th 
century?, a.d.) is mentioned in the Pahlavi history of Artaxser 6 Papakfin 
(the “kdrndmak”: 7th century, a.d.) , m and was borrowed from India into Persia 
most probably in the 6th century, a.d . 84 

Van der Linde 36 has made a good case for the a priori likelihood that the 
combination of chess with dicing is younger than simple chess. It can hardly be 
attributed to accident that our earliest Sanskrit sources never make mention 
of dice when alluding to chess. Patafijali and Dandin—I should say, Candra¬ 
gomin too—speak of chess in a manner that makes sense only if the moves 

,4a While in his Har$acarita Bana mentions chess (see note 31), he alludes to back¬ 
gammon in the Kddambau (BSS24 [1900], p. 6,1.15): yasmin . . . rdjani 6&ryak$e$u 6unya- 
gfhdh ‘under which king there were empty houses (‘points’) in [the game called] pieces 
and dice [only].’ Backgammon is known also, as we saw, to Amara and the KdMkd. —The 
term nardita in Mfcchaka\ika , act 2 verse 9, is not used as a name of a game and hence 
cannot be a Sanskritization of the Persian nard ‘backgammon’ (thus wrongly Y. C. 
Tavadia, Mittelpereieche Sprache [1956] p. 140). It is a name of the unluckiest throw 
(kali) in dicing (Gliders, o.c., p. 146). 

18 In his work on India (composed shortly after 1030, a.d.), Alberuni mentions and 
gives a short description of caturdji (Ed. Sachau, Alberuni*8 India , Engl. ed. [London, 
1888] vol. I, pp. 183-5). 

17 Cp. above note 21. 

14 Cp., e.g., Thieme, Language vol. 31, p. 429. 

» H. Jacobi, SBE vol. 14, p. 303 note; ZDMG vol. 50 (1896), p. 227. 

10 H. Jacobi, ZDMG vol. 50, pp. 228-32. 

« A. A. Macdonell, JRAS 1898, p. 125. 

M I am sorry to have to throw doubt on this seemingly well-established date ( JAOS 
76 (1956), p. 20 note 48). We can only say that Candragomin was older than the Vdkya- 
padiya and the K&tikd. 

44 Cp. Th. NSldeke, Beitrdge zur Kunde der indog. Sprachen vol. 4 (1878), pp. 22-69; 
in particular p. 39 note 4. 

Cp. also the Middle Persian text Catrang Ndmak ‘Book on Chess,’ on which see West, 
Pahlavi Literature § 103 (= Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie vol. 2 [1896-1904] p. 
119), Y. C. Tavadia, Mittlepereische Sprache und Literatur [1956] p. 139f. 

14 Cp. A. A. Macdonell, JRAS 1898, pp. 128 ff. for bibliography of sources and dis¬ 
cussions. 

14 Geechichte dee Schachepiele , pp. 78 ff.; Quellen8tudien t p. 259. 
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were not influenced by the chance throws of dice. I am in agreement with Mac- 
donell’* in thinking of an early origin of chess in India; there are good reasons 
for going back at least as far as Panini. But I cannot agree with him in making 
the assumption that a “primitive form of chess,” “an applied form... of the 
ancient game of dice” can have developed into “the highly intellectual game 
of double chess” only in later times. It may be “natural to suppose that this 
game was the result of a prolonged evolution”—but it is wrong to assume that 
we are, necessarily, in a position to trace it. Surely, a civilization that gave 
birth to the grammar of Panini, in which the whole, infinitely varied and com¬ 
plex structure of Sanskrit word forms is reduced to a lucid abstract system of 
functional and formal relations, can easily be trusted to have produced also a 
game that was above the grasp of children and could be played for the sheer 
joy in puzzling out intricate problems of an abstract nature and in matching 
one’s wits with those of an equally clever and skillful adversary—such as 
chess provides for its fans up to the present day. 

*• JRAS 1898, p. 140. 
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J. E. van LOHUIZEN - de LEEUW 
University of Amsterdam 

The fact that humor was much appreciated in ancient India is proved by 
the importance of the vidu§aka or jester in the theatre. 1 Few dramatic plays 
could do without this comic character who—though invariably a brahmarja 
by caste—was more devoted to good food and an easy life than to the pursuit 
of more spiritual occupations. Although Indian literature gives us a vivid 
description of this character he is not often depicted in art. One of the few 
representations of a vidu§aka is found in a terracotta plaque from Mathura 
published some twenty years ago by Agrawala. 2 This delightful panel, dating 
from the Gupta period, shows us a dwarf wearing a jester’s cap and trying 
to amuse a court lady by distorting his nose and mouth into a funny grimace, 
while she is teasing him by pulling at a silk scarf which she has thrown around 
his neck (see Plate 1 ). 

Now the greater part of ancient Indian and Southeast Asian sculpture and 
painting is devoted to the representation of religious or mythological subjects 
and, as a matter of fact, these provide few opportunities for humorous scenes. 
However, the Indian artist rarely failed to exploit such possibilities as there 
were. For instance, the Indo-Javanese sculptor at Lara Jonggrang who was 
asked to depict the episode in the RfimSyana, in which the giant Kum- 
bhakarna is roused from his sleep, obviously enjoyed his subject (see Plate 2). 
In a lively scene he shows a number of raksasas trying to wake up the giant 
by trumpeting into his ear, prodding him with sticks and riding a prancing 
horse on to his belly. 

Fortunately a large group of popular fables was incorporated into Buddhist 
literature at an early date, for in many of these stories animals behaving like 
human beings are the main characters, and consequently provided the artist 
with a wonderful source of fun. In this connection the numerous Jataka 
representations from Bharhut, S&flci and Mathura deserve special mention. 
Some of these reliefs have not yet been identified as illustrations of specific 
stories and perhaps they are comic scenes without literary prototypes. Among 

1 J. Huizinga, De Vidu$aka in het Indisch Tooneel, Groningen, 1897; M. Schuyler, 
“The Origin of the VidQsaka, and the Employment of this Character in the Plays of 
Har?adeva,” JAOS 20 (1899), pp. 338-40; J. T. Parikh, Sanskrit Comic Characters , a 
Collection of Critical Articles on the Vidu$akas in the Sanskrit Drama f Surat, 1952; J. T. 
Parikh, The Viduqaka: Theory and Practice , Surat, 1953; G. K. Bhat, The Vidu$aka, 
Ahmed abad, 1959. 

* V. S. Agrawala, “A Palace Scene on a Terra-cotta Panel from Mathura,” JISOA , 
vol. 10, 1942, pp. 69-73; V. S. Agrawala, “Gupta Art,” JUPHS t vol. 18, 1945, pp. 101- 
34d, especially pp. Ill and 134b-c, PI. VIII, Fig. 10. 
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these unidentified humorous representations are two well-known roundels 
from Bharhut showing monkeys parading a captured elephant, which probably 
illustrate the same story.* Another relief, this time from Mathura, depicts a 
monkey treating a bird with eye surgery. 4 As a last example we should like 
to mention the hilarious relief from Bharhut reproduced in Plate S. It probably 
shows us a monkey doctor and his assistants extracting a hair from a giant’s 
nose.* One of the monkeys is seated on a stool in front of the patient ready to 
prick his palm with a pointed object so that his attention may be diverted 
from the pain of the extraction.* The doctor is placing in position the forceps 
which is tied to an elephant. Four other monkeys are trying to make the ele¬ 
phant move forward by beating a drum, blowing a conch-hom, prodding 
him with an elephant’s goad and biting his tail. 

Among these numerous scenes representing animals behaving like human 
beings there is a special group of reliefs in which the actions of the human 
beings depicted in the particular sculpture are mimicked by animals. The best 
known Indian example of this type can be found in the famous rock-cut relief 
at MSmallapuram (see Plate 4)- To the left of the cleft stands a human ascetic 
with his hands raised above his head in a familiar attitude of prayer. Almost 
opposite him, on the other side of the cleft, stands an emaciated cat in the 
same attitude. A number of mice are sitting at his feet looking up piously, 
while one mouse holds up its front paws in anjalimudrd. I am inclined to 
believe that the scene is not merely meant to be an innocent joke. It seems 
to me that the relief is in addition charged with a certain amount of derision, 
if not even caricature. The foolish mice crowding around the cat who poses 
as a pious hermit immediately reminds one of the story of Reynard the Fox 
preaching to the hens and I, therefore, should not be surprised if the actual 
intention of the artist of the Mamallapuram relief was not simply a comic 
scene but also a satire on the hypocrisy of false ascetics which no doubt existed 
in the mediaeval period of East and West alike. 

The sculptors of Southeast Asia also sometimes added to their works of art 

* Reproduced in A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut, London, 1879, PI. XXXIII, 
Figs. 1 and 2; B. M. Barua, Barhui, vol. Ill, Aspects of Life and Art, Calcutta, 1937, 
PI. XCVI, Figs. 148 and 148a; A. K. Coomaraswamy, La Sculpture de Bharhut, Paris, 
1956, PI. XXX, Figs. 76 and 77. 

4 A. J. Bernet Kempers, “Oogheelkunde in een Indisch Relief,” Nederlandsch Tijd- 
schrift voor Oeneeskunde, vol. 80, no. 36, Sept. 5,1936, pp. 1-3. 

1 This is Coomaraswamy's interpretation of the scene, op. cit., p. 73. Cunningham and 
Barua believe that the relief represents a dental extraction, Cunningham, op. cit., pp. 
104-106; Barua, op. cit., vol. II, J&taka-scenes, Calcutta, 1934, pp. 171-73; later on Barua 
changed his mind and described the subject as “Scene of tickling the nose of a giant by 
monkeys,” an interpretation which I believe to be erroneous, see Barua, op. cit., vol. 
III(A), Plates, List of Illustrations, p. 6. 

4 Barua believes that this monkey “is putting on the palm of the giant’s right hand 
a tooth, extracted by a forceps,” op. cit., vol. II, p. 172; actually it is the giant’s left 
hand. Coomaraswamy thinks that this monkey “exerce ses talents de manucure (sic) 
sur la main gauche du roi,” loc. cit. 
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miniature scenes in which animals mimic the actions of the hero or heroine 
in the specific representation. Near Yeh Pulu in Bali there is a large rock-cut 
relief which in my opinion illustrates the story of Kj-sna. 7 In the left-hand 
part of the relief we see how Kj-sna defeats the bear Jamba vat by thrusting a 
knif e into his open muzzle (see Fig. 1). This knife seems to be a particular 
weapon specially used when hunting bears. Both ends of the weapon are 
pointed and when the attacking bear opens his mouth the hunter quickly 
thrusts the knife into the monster’s muzzle pulling the weapon immediately 
into a vertical position which prevents the bear from biting his adversary. 
To the right of the scene in which Kfsna performs this hunter’s trick is a 
comic representation of a valiant frog which imitates the hero’s attitude and 
action by thrusting a knife into the mouth of an attacking snake ( see Fig. 2). 
Further on to the right we see Kjsna on horseback returning home trium¬ 
phantly. He has chained Jfimbavatl, the daughter of the bear whom he later 
on marries, to the tail of his horse. To the left of Jfimbavatl is a female monkey 
clinging to the tail of her mate, a humorous detail in which the sculptor 
undoubtedly intended to reflect once more the actions of the human beings 
depicted in this rock-cut relief (see Plate 5). 

The Indian artist’s sense of humor seems to have been roused especially 
by the mimicries of monkeys. If we are charmed today by the antics of the 
monkeys on the MukteSvara temple at Bhuvanefivara, who are trying to rescue 
their comrade from a crab, then we can be sure that the pilgrims of old were 
just as much delighted by this exquisite example of comic art (see Plate 6 ). 

A lovely piece of Indo-Javanese jewelry found in Kfidiri and acquired by 
the Djakarta Museum in 1940 depicts a similar scene. 8 Here two monkeys 
scared by a crab, jump away filled with fear, screaming and yelling at the 
aggressor (see Plate 7). Each of them carries a stone and the subject is there¬ 
fore undoubtedly taken from the episode in the Rfimfiyana in which the 
monkeys help Rfima by building a bridge between India and Ceylon. 

When his subject did not provide him with an opportunity for showing his 
sense of humor, the artist often expressed it in certain details of his work. On 
several occasions the sculptors of Barabudur when depicting a cargo ship, 
could not, for instance, resist the temptation to add a man relieving himself 
on the rudder, presumably the usual place for this activity (see Plate 8). 

A charming detail full of humor is depicted in a damaged terracotta image 
found at Kasifi and now in the State Museum at Lucknow (see Plate 9). 
According to the Museum’s description, it represents a female deity with two 
seated worshippers. I should like to suggest an identification of the image as 
HfiritI, goddess of abundance, with two of her children. One of Hfiritl’s sons 
is trying to steal some sweets from his mother’s provisions by stealthily 

7 J. E. van Lohuizen - de Leeuw, “SQrya in Indonesia,” Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Third Congress of Orientalists, Cambridge, August 21-28, 1954, London, no date, pp. 
238-39. 

* Museum no. 6914. 
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Fig. 1 . Kpjna’s struggle with Jambavap, detail of the rock-cut relief at Yeh Pulu, 
Bali, East Javanese period. 



Fig. 2. A valiant frog fighting a snake, detail of the rock-cut relief at Yeh Pulu, Bali 
East Javanese period. 

stretching out his right hand towards the bowl under cover of his mother’s 
skirt. The culprit is, however, caught red-handed by his brother. 

Again, the sculptor at Bodh-GayS, when depicting a mithuna scene in which 
a lover tries to undress his sweetheart, must have chuckled when he struck 
on the idea of adding a peeping Tom spying at the couple over a curtain in 
the background (see Plate 10). 

The relation between the sexes—that eternal topic for laughter—was 
presumably a popular source of humor. Some of the panels on the late Indo- 
Javanese temple of Tigavangi depict astronomical constellations. The artist 
charged with the task of illustrating the constellation called “The Quarrel” 
carried out his task by depicting a w'oman who makes it perfectly clear to a 
suitor that she does not appreciate his love-making. The ludicrous scene in 
which the poor fellow cries out for help, while his head is banged mercilessly 
on the floor, must have made the spectators roar with laughter (see Plate 11). 

A separate group of humorous scenes is formed by those representations 
in which the comic aspect is not so much provided by the actions as by the 
appearance of the main characters. The ganas are the main representatives 
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of this group. These frolicsome creatures delighted the Indian artists who 
usually depicted them as prankish dwarfs resembling babies, with fat bellies 
and short legs. 

In Indonesia and Cambodia there existed a tendency to represent common 
villagers as ugly little men with coarse faces, in contrast to the gods and 
heroes of flawless beauty. Here humor obviously borders on caricature. Numer¬ 
ous examples of these comical characters can be found in the reliefs on the 
temple of Bayon at Angkor. In Indonesia this tendency persists till the present 
day. As an example we reproduce a relief on the modern temple at Djagaraga 
in North Bali representing a hold-up in truly Wild West style (see Fig . 3 ). 

The most exaggerated example of the comical character in Indonesia Is 
Sfimar, who Is hunch-backed and pot-bellied, and has very short legs. He is 
often accompanied by his equally ugly and distorted sons Nalagarfcng, Bagong 
and P6truk (see Fig. Jf). Making his first appearance in later Indo-Javanese 
art, this drole character becomes by his pranks and jokes the clown of the 
traditional Javanese shadow-theatre and the darling of the public. Some 
elements in S&nar’s personality appear to be ancient Indonesian, but others 
seem to derive from the Indian indusaka . 9 But whatever his ancestry may be, 
it is not difficult to understand that S£mar has become as essential to the 
Javanese shadow-play as the vidusaka , his Indian equivalent, was to the 
ancient Indian theatre. 

Looking back at these delightful examples of the lighter vein in Indian and 
Southeast Asian art which display such a wonderful sense of humor, we feel 
very close to the people for whom they were created, for, here as yonder, 
then as now, humor is the salt of life without which man cannot exist. 

9 A large number of books and articles exist dealing with the controversy regarding the 
origin of Sfcmar; for a recent summary see Th. P. Galestin, Jconographie van Semar 
Leiden, 1959, pp. 7-11. 
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PI. 2. Waking up Kumbhakarna, relief on the Brahma temple of Lara Jonggrang 
2nd half 9th c.—early 10th c. (Courtesy Archaeol. Survey of Indonesia). 
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PI. 3. Monkeys extracting a hair from a giant’s nose, Bharhut, early 1st c. B.C. 
(Courtesy Indian Museum, Calcutta). 


PI. 4. Detail of the rock-cut relief at Mamallapuram, 8th c. (Courtesy H. Zimmer, 
The Art of Indian Asia , II, pi. 277). 
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PI. 7. Indo-Javanese gold work, Kgdin, 
second half East Javanese period. (Cour¬ 
tesy Archaeol. Survey of Indonesia). 
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PI. 0. Monkeys rescuing a comrade, MukteAvara temple, BhuvaneSvara, 10th c. 
(Courtesy It. Burnier, Visages (le VInde medievale, pi. 73). 
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PI. 8. A cargo ship, relief on Barabudur, early 9th c. (Courtesy Archaeol. Survey of 
Indonesia). 


PI. 9. Damaged image of HaritI and two of her sons, Kasia, Gupta period. (Courtesy 
State Museum, Lucknow). 
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PI. 11. Quarreling lovers, relief on the temple of Tigavangi, East Java, about 1305. 
(Courtesy Archaeol. Survey of Indonesia). 
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GHARMA AND OMAN IN THE ATRI LEGEND 


H. 1). VELAXKAR 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan , Bombay 

1. It is generally assumed that the word gharma occurring in some three or 
four passages in the A&vina hymns of the Rgveda is to be taken primarily 
in the sense of ‘heat / Grassmann first maintains thi^’in his Wb. p. 421. Most 
scholars including Neissar, Baunack, Oldenberg and Geldner seem to have 
followed this view. But this does not seem to be correct as I shall try to dem¬ 
onstrate in the following article. 

2. The whole question was discussed in detail by Baunack at ZDMG, 50, 
pp. 266-73. But I think, the primary cause of a misunderstanding which has 
given rise to this wrong interpretation of gharma is the word himena, stand¬ 
ing in two different contexts namely, 1.116.8 and 1.119.6, 8.73.3, and so re¬ 
quiring to be construed in two different grammatical senses. Yet before I go 
to this point, let me first try to ascertain the meaning of this word, more 
especially in the hymns to the ASvina. 

3. From the following passages we can see that gharma was a favorite drink 
of the ASvina: (1) svadami gharmam prati yantutayah T sweeten the gharma 
(for their sake); their favors go forth (to meet it)/ 1.119.2c; (2) arvahca nunam 
rathyeha yatham plpivdmsam a&vina gharmam accha ‘Now do you come here- 
ward, O Chariot-lords, towards the gharma, swelling (with the madhu), O 
Afivina/ 5.76.led; (3) ayam vam gharmo akvina stomena pari sicyate ‘This 
gharma is poured out for you, O Alvina, together with a hymn/ 8.9.4a6; (4) 
a somam madhumattamam gharmam sincad aiharvani ‘May (the sage) pour 
out Soma and the sweetest gharma (for them) in the Atharvan (i.e. probably 
fire)/ 8.9.7; (5) pibatam gharmam madhumantam asvina ‘Do you drink the 
sweetened gharma, O ASvina/ 8.87.2a. 

4. That this gharma had to be heated before being offered to Asvina and 
further that this taptatva was a noted peculiarity of the gharma when brought 
as an offering to a deity can be seen from the following: atapi gharmo manuso 
durone yo vain samudrant saritah piparti ‘The gharma has been heated at the 
house of man, which (gharma) brings you safe across oceans and rivers/ 7.70.2; 
krestham savarn savita sdvisan no abhiddho gharmas tad u su pra vocam ‘May 
Savitr send us the best encouragement. The gharma is heated all around; let 
me announce this well/ 1.164.26; him te kpjvanti kikatem gdvo ndsiram dnhre 
na tapanti gharmam ‘What do the cows do in the country of the Kikat-as? 
They do not yield the mixing ingredient, viz., the milk, nor do they (i.e., the 
Kikafas) heat the gharma / 3.53.14a6; gharmas cit taptah pravrje ya dsid aya- 
smayas tarn u addma mprah ‘We the priests have indeed received that gharma 
(vessel) made of metal, which was meant for bringing (the offering) to the 
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gods/ 5.30.15cd; anjanti yam ... agnina tapantah pitur na putrah upasi prestha 
a gharmo agnim rtayan asadi ‘The gharma which the priests have anointed 
while heating it and which is helpful to Rta, has been placed on the fire, like 
the dearest son on the lap of his father/ 5.43.7; rturfi naro na pra minantyete 
samvatsare prdvrsydgataydm tapta gharma aJmuvate visargam ‘These men (i.e., 
priests in the form of the frogs) do not violate the proper season (for a sacri¬ 
fice); for when the rain arrives in the year, (their) heated gharmas enjoy a 
release (into the fire)/ 7.103.96cd; gharmam na saman tapata suvrktibhih 
justam girvar^ase brhat ‘Heat up, (0 men), a mighty (hymn) which is dear to 
this lover of hymns (Indra), into a Saman, like (this) gharma / 8.89.7. The 
Afivina are called tapuspa ‘the drinkers of the hot (milky just for this reason 
at 3.35.3. 

5. Now, keeping aside the five passages (1.112.7; 1.119.6; 1.180.4; 5.73.6; 
8.73.3) where the meaning of the word gharma is in dispute, i.e., where it 
occurs in the ASvinfi hymns, but in the legend of Atri, let us have an idea 
about the total number of occurrences of this word and its distribution over 
the different meanings, viz., ‘the hot milk-offering’ and ‘the heat, whether of 
the sun or of Agni.’ Thus we find that it is used in its technical sense of ‘hot 
milk-offering’ in the following six passages in the Aivina hymns: 1.119.2; 
5.76.1; 7.70.2; 8.9.4; 8.9.7 and 8.87.2. It is also used in the same technical 
sense in the following nine non-Aivinfi hymns: 1.164.26 ; 3.55.14; 5.30.15; 
5.43.7: 7.103.9; 8.89.7 and 5.19.4; 10.16.10; 10.106.8. Out of these the first 
six show its close association with taptalva (in the first we have abhi iddha 
instead of tapta). Lastly in the following six passages the word has the sense 
of ‘heat whether of the sun or of Agni/ yet with an obvious suggestion of the 
technical sense of ‘a milk-offering’ owing to the sacrificial context: 1.164.28; 
3.26.7; 7.33.7; 10.80.3; 10.114.1 and 10.181.3. 

6. In the light of this evidence about the occurrence of the word and its 
association with a form of the root tap , I think, it would be fair to maintain 
that so far as the Ijtgveda is concerned, the technical meaning (the Rudha 
Artha) of the word was ‘a hot milk-offering’ or ‘the vessel which contained it 
and which was put on fire’ and that this was prominently intended to be con¬ 
veyed by the poets, except where the root meaning (the derivative or the 
AvayavSrtha) of the word forced itself above it owing to the context. But 
even there, the technical sense is not totally obscured as can be seen from the 
last set of six passages mentioned above. This can further be confirmed when 
we take into account compound words which have gharma in them as their 
member. These are three: gharmiyxih adhvaryavah si§viddnah, 7.103.8c (said 
of the Mandukas who are described as Adhvaryus offering the gharma and 
so perspiring, with an obvious secondary sense of the two adjectives); a agne 
yahi suvidatrebhir curvdn satyaih kavyaih pitrbhir gharmasadbhih ‘Do you come, O 
Agni, hereward together with the unfailing and very liberal Kavyas, the 
Pitrs who had sat by the side of the gharma (i.e., who had offered it)/ 10.15.9cd; 
and lastly brahmahnaspaiir vrsabhih vardhair gharmasvedibhir dravinam vyanat 
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‘Brahmanaspati pervaded (conquered) the property (namely, the cows im¬ 
prisoned by Vala) in the company of the mighty Bulls, the Boars, who had 
perspired owing to the gharrna (i.e., while preparing it),’ 10.67 .led. The great 
ancient semi-divine sacrificers, the Angirases, are meant here. 

7. On the strength of these findings, I may now be permitted to proceed 
with the assumption that gharrna, particularly tapta or paritapta gharrna, 
must be interpreted in its technical sense of ‘hot milk-offering’ or ‘the vessel 
containing it’ as a general rule, and more so in the hymns to Aivina in view 
of what is said in paras. 3 and 4 above. And this position would have been 
generally acceptable, but for the employment of the word himena just in the 
vicinity of the word gharmam in the two passages mentioned above. This 
word himena, which has to be taken as an associative instrumental as I shall 
show below, was naturally, though wrongly, equated with that same word 
himena occurring at 1.116.8, where it is a real instrumental, i.e., conveying an 
instrument namely hima; the result was that a verb meaning the same as 
avarayethdm ‘you warded off,’ was sought to be supplied in the first passage, 
i.e., 1.119.6 and the verb upastrryitam in the second, i.e., 8.73.3, was inter¬ 
preted to mean the same, though it has just the opposite meaning as I shall 
show below. And when once gharrna came to be understood as something to 
be warded off by hima, even the Avayavartha was welcome. It is I believe, 
thus that gharrna came to be translated as ‘heat’ and tapta or paritapta gharrna 
as ‘glowing heat.’ Further, when this gharrna came to be described as omanvat 
or omySvat the poor oman or omyd, which is derived from ao ‘to protect’ was 
given a suitable meaning either of ‘snow’ (Geldner, Trans. I. p. 160, fn.) or 
‘the refreshing drink which as physicians, they offered him, i.e., in effect, the 
gharrna or the hot milk (Baunack, pp. 270, 272), either of which is ‘a particu¬ 
lar kind of protection.’ This virtually reduces the number of the items of 
which the rescue of Atri consists to only two, namely, the sending of a shower 
of snow to cool the heat and the offering of a stimulant to the exhausted Atri, 
whereas there is also a third one, namely, the oman or a subsequent protection 
from a possible attack in the future. Even after this the expression taptam 
gharmam ‘heated heat or glow’ was felt awkward and so instead of supplying 
the most natural word gharmam after taptam at 10.39.9, this latter was con¬ 
strued with rbOsam and even at 1.118.7 Baunack preferred to supply rbisam 
after taptam (p. 267) rather than gharmam in the sense of ‘heat.’ 

8. This, in short, seems to me to be the history of the misunderstanding in 
respect of the meaning of the word gharrna in the Atri legend. When we are 
clear on this point, there is really no difficulty in interpreting the various 
passages under dispute. I shall explain them in detail below; but before I do 
so I shall briefly summarize the different events which go to constitute the 
rescue of Atri by the A6vin5 according to my interpretation. (1) Saptavadhri 
Atri was thrown into a rblsa consisting of a big hollow in a very old and big 
tree, reaching down deep in the bowels of the earth. Thus, the rblsa was both 
an earth cleft and a tree; it was also thus full of darkness and heat. His en- 
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emies then set fire to this tree with the intention of burning him alive. (2) 
The AfivinS took pity on the sage and first sent down a shower of snow to 
quench the fire and then approached him with a stimulant consisting of their 
own favorite drink, the gharrna, which was easily available. (3) When the sage 
felt sufficiently strong, they lifted him up to the ground together with the 
band of his followers, who too seem to have suffered their leader’s fate. After 
this and in order that a similar mischief may not be practised on him again, 
the gods gave him their protection in future. 

9. In describing this rescue of Atri the Rgvedic poets have employed some 
particular words and expressions which should be noted. Thus, the fire which 
was binning Atri is called agni or ghrarfisa, but never gharrna ; the snow is 
usually hima, but once also apah k§odah (1.180.4). The gharrna is variously 
called citra bhojana, pitumati urj or simply urj and once also vayah. It is nat¬ 
urally qualified by the word tapta or paritapta, but also by madhumat, mahi- 
§vat, and arepas ; omanvat or omy&vat is also employed as its predicative adjec¬ 
tive on two occasions, oman being the subsequent protection which the gods 
gave him in order to prevent similar mischief in the future. This is at times 
suggested even by words like svasti, akas or sumna. If we remember all these 
points we shall not find anything unnatural if we supply the word adhattam 
in 1.112.7 and 1.119.6, or rinse before avanitdya and gharmam after taptam 
in 1.118.7, or gharmam after mahi?vantam in 7.68.5, or lastly, avarohate after 
rblsam and gharmam after taptam in 10.39.9. 

10. I shall now offer my translation and comments of the ftgvedic passages 
which have a clear bearing on the matter in hand, namely, the rescue of Atri 
by the ASvinS. 

1.112.7: ydbhih ... taptarp gharmam omydvantam atraye / tabhir u ?u utibhir 
akvind gatam. ‘Do come well, O Akvinfi, with those favors of yours 
by which you (bestowed) on Atri the hot gharrna associated with 
your omyd .’ I supply adhattam in 6; omyd as explained above is the 
protection in future. The cooling of the heat with the hima is not men¬ 
tioned here; the other two, the gharrna and the oman are. Geldner 
understands the hima under omya owing to his interpretation of 
gharrna as ‘heat.’ 

1.116.8: himendgnirp ghramsam avarayetham pitumatim urjam asmd adhattam 
rbue atrim akvindvanitam unninyathuh sarvagaparp svasti. ‘You warded 
off the scorching heat, the fire, in the rbisa, by means of snow; you 
gave him vital strength associated with (i.e., caused by) nourishing 
food. You safely lifted up Atri together with the entire band of his 
followers, when he was led down (the rbisa), O AAvinfi.’ 

The pitumaM urj is the same as the tapta gharrna and the oman is 
suggested by the word svasti. 

1.117.3: r?irn narav amhasas pdhcajanyam rbisad atrirp muncatho gapena. 
‘You released Atri, the sage well-known among the five peoples, 
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together with the band (of his followers), from the calamity, from 
the rbisa.’ 

amhasah muhcathah suggests the relief from the heat and exhaus¬ 
tion by means of hima and gharrna, while the release from rbisa sug¬ 
gests the oman. Here none of the three things is directly mentioned. 

1.118.7: yuvam atraye 'vanltaya taptam urjam om&nam ahvinav adkattam. 
‘You bestowed on Atri who was carried down (in the rbisa ) your hot 
(gharrna), the vital food, as also your protection (in future).’ 

I supply rbise before avanit&ya in view of 1.116.8c and gharmam 
after taptam in view of 1.112.7. urjam is to be construed as a noun 
in apposition to taptam (gharmam)-, cf. the pitumad urj at 1.116.8 
and also citram bhojanam mahisvantam (gharmam) at 7.68.5. Geldner 
supplies gharmam in the sense of ‘heat’ and takes om&nam to mean 
‘snow.’ But oman or omyd is surely ‘protection’ in general as 1.34.6 
and 6.50.7, where it is coupled with ham yoh, would show. See also 
omy&vatirn subhardm rtastubham (cakrathuh) at 1.112.20, where ‘snow’ 
has no place at all. 

1.119.6: himena gharmam paritaptam atraye (adhattam). ‘You bestowed on 
Atri the very hot gharrna together with the hima' (in the rbisa). 
rbise and adhattam are to be supplied to complete the sense; or in 
view of 8.73.3 we may supply even upastmUam. himena is Saharthe 
Trtlya for which compare ay am, v&m gharmo akvina stomena parisi- 
cyate ‘This gharrna, 0 Mvina, is poured out for you, together with 
the stoma’, 8.9.4. parisicyate in this passage is comparable with 
upastmUam at 8.73.3 below, or with adhattam (supplied) in ours. 

1.180.4: yuvam, ha gharmam madhumantam atraye apo na ksodo ’vrnitam ese. 
‘For the sake of Atri (in the rbisa), you indeed chose for his invigora- 
tion (your own) gharrna containing the sweet, as you did the waters, 
the dashing stream (for cooling his heat).’ 

madhumantam gharmam: cf. 8.87.2 where the ASvina are requested 
to drink the madhuman gharrna. It is also the same as the madhuman 
nidhi at 7.69.3. apo na ksodah: cf. ksodo na hambhu at 1.65.6. The 
reference is surely to the shower of snow or cold water sent down for 
quenching the heat in the rbisa. avrnitam ‘you chose,’ i.e., you gave 
preference to this particular stimulant, namely, your own gharma, 
over others, thereby showing your extremely affectionate nature 
and great concern for the sage. See also on 5.73.6 below. The adjec¬ 
tive madhumantam thus becomes significant. I take ese as the locative 
(esa from is ‘to urge, impel’; cf. is ‘food’), used in the sense of ‘when 
there was the need for esa or a stimulant.’ Oldenberg’s objection 
against this at Nolen I. p. 79 is unsound and Geldner’s note at Trans. 
I. pp. 258-59 attempting to give a double meaning to gharma and 
avrnitam is not convincing and is uncalled for. His explanation ‘Die 
Akvin machen ihm die Feuersglut zu einem siissen Gharmatrank’ 
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looks like a not-behelf; yet his 1 apo na k§odo namlich so kiihlend’ is 
nearer the true explanation. 

It is to be noted here that na has the sense of a conjunctive in the 
ultimate analysis of the simile, since the UpamSna namely, apah 
ksodah is also Prakj-ta, as for example at 1.61.loft asma id u pra tavase 
turdya prayo na harmi stomam mahindya To this strong, victorious 
and great (Indra) I send forth a stoma like the prayah (i.e., I send 
both the hymn and sacrificial offering).’ In the present case the 
Afivinfi are said to have employed both the ksoda and the gharma 
for the rescue and recovery of Atri. 

5.73.6: yuvor aids dketati nard sumnena cetasa / gharmam yad vam arepasam 
ndsatya asnd bhurariyabi. ‘Atri thankfully remembers you with his 
mind, O heroes, owing to your favor, O Nasatyas, when he eagerly 
approached your flawless gharma by his mouth. 1 Both dketati and 
bhurariyati are historical presents, sumna is the great favor of these 
gods which is elaborated in the second half. The Afivina held the 
cup containing the gharma near his mouth, so that he could drink 
from it without even himself taking the cup in his hands. Atri was 
too much exhausted and weak owing to the heat and the shock. 
Suspecting that he, therefore, may not have the firmness and strength 
to hold the cup in his hands, A6vina, like a good kind-hearted nurse 
held it for him near his mouth. This was indeed a great favor (sumna) 
and Atri recognized it as such in his mind. Sumna may also refer to 
the initial act of kindness in sending down the cooling shower of 
snow. 

Sfiyana’s explanation is too far-fetched; he explains: asnd tanni- 
ppannena stotrena gharmam dahantam agnim arepasam sukhakaram 
bhurar^yati praptavan . Geldner finds even here ‘the double role of 
gharma 9 ; yet in the translation he takes gharma only in the sense of 
‘a draught of milk’ (he translates: Atri thinks of you with kindness 
in his heart, since he hastens towards your flawless draught of milk 
with his mouth). From his note on v. 6c at II p. 78 ‘als Dank dafur 
opfertder Atride (atrih in a) ihnen jetzt den gharma genannten Milch- 
trank’ it would seem that the stanza is according to him an allusion 
to a subsequent sacrificial offering to the AfivinS, by a descendent of 
Atri (or Atri himself according to note on v. 6d) in recognition of 
the rescue. In this explanation I am unable to see the propriety of 
the words dsna bhuranyati (mit dem Munde hastig ftihr) unless the 
word dsna is to be secondarily taken in the sense of stotrena like 
Sfiyana. We may compare bharami angusam dsyena , 1.61.36. Yet 
this too is not very satisfactory. 

5.78.4: atrir yad vam avarohannrbisam ajohavln nddhamaneva yosa /byenasya 
dj javasa nutanena agacchatam a&vind bamtamena. You approached 
even with the fresh and most blissful speed of a hawk, O ASvina, 
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when like the beseeching woman, Atri repeatedly called upon you 
while he was descending down the abyss.* 

The beseeching woman was perhaps Atri*s own wife Vadhrimatl 
as the names Saptavadhri and Vadhrimatl suggest. In this stanza 
the descent of Atri into the r&wa alone is actually mentioned; but 
by calling their swiftness in arriving ‘most blissful* the poet means 
to suggest their hima and gharma which saved his life as also their 
oman which assured his future protection. 

7.68.5: dir am ha yad vdm bhojanam nvasti ni air aye mahisvantam yuyotam / 
yo vdm omanam dadhate priyah san. ‘You assigned your great (gharma), 
which indeed is your wonderful food, to Atri who (since then), 
possesses, i.e., enjoys, your protection, being dear to you.* 

The dative atraye and the preposition ni show that here we have 
the root yu ‘to join* (in spite of the irregular form yuyotam ). Leaving 
aside 01denberg*s other suggestions on the stanza at Noten II pp. 
51-52,1 pick up the one in fn. 2 on p. 52 and construe dtram bhojanam 
as a noun in apposition to mahisvantam, after which I naturally supply 
gharmam . bhojanam usually means an object of enjoyment which a 
deity brings to the worshipper (cf., e.g., 7.74.2); but at times it also 
means the deity*s own food as at 10.23.6c. Here it means both the 
food which the Aivina themselves enjoy and the one which they, 
at least in the present case, bring to the worshipper as their special 
gift. At 7.69.4 below, the same gharma is called their vayah or ‘vital 
food.* Sayana*s explanations are very much off the mark; he con¬ 
strues atraye as pahcamyarthe caturthl , supplies rbisam after mahis¬ 
vantam (in spite of the gender) and takes ni yuyotam in the sense of 
prthak kurutam. Geldner follows Sayana in the translation (II p. 
243); yet in a note on the stanza recognizes that mahisvantam must 
refer to the elixir which is mentioned in a. It is indeed possible even 
here to resort to the ‘double role* of gharma and interpret the stanza 
somewhat as follows: ‘You (gave) to Atri the great (gharma) which 
is your wonderful food and separated (from him the gharma , the 
heat).* This means we supply a form of yu ‘to join* after ni and con¬ 
strue yuyotam with gharmam , to be supplied after mahisvantam and 
taken both before and after, in its double role. This is, however, too 
complicated to be recommended. In c, too, Geldner*s rendering is 
not quite happy: ‘Who, as your favorite, receives the remedy,* i.e., 
the snow as stated by him on 1.118.7 (I p. 160). Atri surely did not 
receive the snow as a gift, as the meaning of dadhate would indicate. 
Besides the present form dadhate suggests that he continued to en¬ 
joy the oman for a long time. We might compare the word itauti 
varpah which the Afivina gave to Cyavana and which he continued 
to enjoy thereafter (ita-uti). 

7.69.4: yad devayantam avathah sacnbhih pari ghrarhsam omand vam vayo gat . 
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‘When you favored that god-devoted Atri by your powers, your 
invigorating food ( gharma ) went to him together with your protec¬ 
tion (in future), through the scorching heat (in the rbisa).’ 

pari ghramsam is to be compared with pari dy&rn (anyad lyate) at 
1.30.19 or with (sa tu pavasva ) pari pdrthivarri rajah, at 9.72.8. In 
both the passages, as in ours, a verb of motion is employed to com¬ 
plete the sentence. Naturally the object of gdt is the devayan, i.e., 
Atri, mentioned in the relative clause. 

vayah, is surely not ‘birds’ as Oldenberg, Noten II p. 53 suggests; 
it is the invigorating food of the Alvina. Soma is similarly called 
Indra’s vayah to which he goes at 1.178.2d and 7.97.Id. In the present 
case gharma is both the vayah of the A&vinS and the vayah which 
they bring to Atri, like the bhojana at 7.68.5, above. It is again not 
correct to separate pari from the immediately following ghramsam 
and connect it with gat as Geldner does (‘so did his life vigor avoid 
the glowing heat through your remedy,’ II p. 245). pari ghramsam 
on the other hand, suggests the hima owing to which their gharma 
could reach Atri through the heat; the gharma as vayah and oman 
accompanying it (cf. omyavan or omanvan gharma at 1.112.7 and 
10.39.9) are actually stated. 

8.73.3, upastpyttam atraye himena gharmam akvind / 3 // avantam atraye 

7, 8, 9: grharn kryutam, yuvam akvind / 7 // varethe agnim dtapo vadate valgu 
atraye / 8 // pra saptavadhrir akasa dharam agner akdyata / 9. ‘You 
have spread out, i.e., brought near, your gharma to Atri together 
with the hima , O Aivinfi; you have (thus) made (the rbisa) a com¬ 
fortable home for Atri, O ASvina; you have warded off the fire of 
the tormentor for Atri who has addressed a lovely (hymn) to you; 
Saptavadhri Atri has boldly lain over the sharp edge, i.e., the flame, 
of Agni, owing to his hope (fixed on you).’ 

All the four stanzas refer to the same incident in the rescue of Atri 
by the Afivinfi, viz., the cooling down of the scorching heat in the rbisa. 
But in v.3 the gift of the gharma which follows it is also mentioned. 
This has to be admitted in view of the sense of the word upastryitam. 
The root str ‘to spread out, to scatter on the ground’ particularly with 
the preposition upa (and not para or apa) cannot mean ‘destroy,’ as 
the Ijtgvedic usage shows. Compare: yad akvaya vdsa upastryanti adhlva- 
sam yd hirayydni asmai ‘Whatever garment they spread out for the 
horse (to lie down upon), whatever upper garment, whatever gold 
trappings they put on him, 1.162.16a6. upastire kvaitafvm dhenum tie 
‘I beseech the white cow, i.e., cow’s white milk, for the purpose of 
spreading it over (the Soma juice),’ 4.33.1. tad va ukthasya barhayd 
indrdya upastrniqani ‘That (hymn) is for spreading out (like the 
grass-seat) for Indra, owing to the might of our uktha,’ 6.44.6. upasta- 
rayam camvor nabhasmayam ‘The cloud’s water serves as a spread 
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out (seat) in the two CamQs (for Soma), 9.69.5. Even when the root 
str is used (without a preposition) in the ultimate sense of ‘killing, 
destroying’ (as in 8tmo$i yarn iatrum ‘the foe whom you overthrow,’ 
1.129.4; ma nah star abhimdtaye ‘Do not overthrow us to (the mercy 
of) a proud rival,’ 8.3.2; sa mdya arcina padd astptfit ‘He overthrew 
the wiles with his flaming foot,’ 8.41.8; kam u paiyim gosu stardmahe 
‘What Pani shall we overthrow for the sake of cows?,’ 8.75.7; and 
vajrena hi vrtraha vrtram astar ‘With his Vajra indeed did the Vj-tra- 
killer overthrow Vftra,’ 10.111.6, etc.), the primary idea is to stretch 
some one down on the ground, make him lie down at full length and 
thus defeat or kill him. The usual object of the root str in the Rgveda 
is the barkis which is to be spread out on the ground as a seat. In 
short, the object of str is something which is spread out so as to cover, 
but never the thing which is sought to be covered. Thus it is not 
the Vedi or the bhumi which can be the object of this root in the 
Rgveda, but only the barhis, the defeated enemy and the like with 
which the Vedi or the bhumi is covered. It is for this reason wrong 
to take gharmam upastpyitam in the sense ‘you covered or destroyed 
the gharma.’ If gharma were taken in the sense of ‘heat’ the proper 
expression would be upastpiitarp himarn gharmdya or gharme. The 
cause of the misunderstanding, as said above, is the word himena 
(Sah&rthe Tj-tlyS) which is sought to be equated with himena (kara- 
nfirthe Tj-tlyS) at 1.116.8. See on 1.119.6 above. 

10.39.9: yuoam rbisam via taptam air aye omanvantam cakrathuh saptavadhraye. 
‘And you two made, i.e., brought the hot (gharma) accompanied 
by your oman to Saptavadhri Atri, who (had descended down) the 
rbisa.’ The mention of Saptavadhri Atri here leaves no doubt that 
the poet has in his mind the reminiscences of 5.78.4-6 and therefore 
wants us to supply avarohate before rbisam. Further, taptam and 
omanvantam occur together and so remind us of taptam gharmam 
omydvantam of 1.112.7, thus showing what is meant by taptam in 
our passage. We have besides the unmistakable association of gharma 
with the root tap, especially in the Alvina hymns, to confirm this. 
It is indeed quite possible to take both taptam and omanvantam as 
adjectives of rbisam, as Geldner does, and one may even compare 
avantam atraye grham kpiutam at 8.73.7 in support of this; but as 
said above at the commencement of the article, the association of 
the root tap with gharma, the favorite drink of hot milk of the ASvinS, 
shows that in the AfivinS hymns in particular, it would be improper 
to construe the word tapta with anything else than the technical 
gharma drink of the gods. Gharma is so characteristic a drink of the 
A6vinfi that no other meaning of that word will first occur to the 
mind of the hearer of the Afrvina Suktas. 

11. There is one more passage, 10.80.3, where the word gharma occurs in 
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the Atri legend. There, however, Agni figures as the defender instead of the 
Aivina; yet the allusion seems to be to the same story. Only Agni is personi¬ 
fied and represented as saving Atri from the effects of his material form of 
earthly fire. The same is perhaps to be said of 5.15.5cd where Agni is said to 
have concealed his track, i.e., the effects of burning, like a thief, for saving 
Atri. The rejuvenation of Atri and his being brought back young to the open 
space (which latter act is compared with ‘untying of a very fast knot’), de¬ 
scribed as an act of grace of the A&vina at 10.143.1-3, is to be understood as 
referring to the same story according to SSyana, whom Baunack (p. 274 ff.) 
and Oldenberg ( Noten II p. 355) follow. Rejuvenation in this case is not like 
that of Cyavana, but merely a reenergizing, as the two similes seem to show. 
The racer in the simile is not an old (jarat ) horse, but one that has felt ex¬ 
hausted on the race course; similarly the chariot is a racing chariot, which is 
felt to be rickety ( mithu-krtam ) like that of MudgalSnl at 10.102.1. Both these 
are navi-krta and helped to reach their goal ( artham yatave). These last words 
are significant and show that the namkaraija of Atri is not his remanning, but 
only a revitalizing of him. Atri was jiajur ‘feeling exhausted or weary owing 
to Tta,’ i.e., sacrificial work, but not really old. Besides the real rejuvenation 
which was done in the case of Kaksivat (1.51.13), and of Cyavana (1.116.10) 
was for a different purpose, namely, marrying of young girls. Geldner, how¬ 
ever, differs and thinks that the passage refers to a younger Atri, who ‘in 
his old age beseeches the gods for rejuvenation.’ This is unnecessary. The 
reference to helping his prayers to success in v.3, so that his prayer may not 
again be destroyed (no vikase: from vi kas ‘to cut’ as in vikasana at 10.85.35 
or vikastr at 1.162.19) by his rivals may be taken as corresponding to the 
mention of his enjoyment of the gods’ protection {(mum) thereafter at 7.68.5. 
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ROYAL W. WEILER 
Columbia University 

In his Presidential address, delivered at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Association for Asian Studies in Chicago on March 28, 1961, Professor W. 
Norman Brown discussed the “Content of Cultural Continuity in India.” 
One of the identifiable cultural items in the long history of Indian civilization 
is truth (sacca, satya), and Professor Brown noted that “a special view of truth 
appears in the Rig Veda ... where it is invested with a kind of magical power 
that should probably be considered the starting point of many later concep¬ 
tions of the power of truth, down to Gandhi’s mystical theory of satydgraha” l 

A significant post-Vedic, pre-Gandhian, interpretation of truth was taught 
by the Buddha in his doctrine (dhamma, dharma) of the four Aryan Truths. 
The Buddhist act of compassion is founded on this conception of truth, to 
the extent that the traditional Indian Act of Truth (saccahiriya, saiya-kriya) 
acquired a peculiar Buddhist adaptation in a more or less stereotyped Act of 
Compassion. 

The ancient Aryan notion of truth (satya) was a statement of the facts of 
existence in an organized universe (sat). 2 The first duties, or laws (dharma), 
regulating the cosmos and society derived from the primordial sacrifice by the 
gods of a male person (purusa), whose dismembered body became the various 
parts of the universe.* The Buddha redefined Vedic law (dharma) in terms of 
his own doctrine or teaching (dhamma), and dismemberment became a com¬ 
mon characteristic of the Act of Compassion. Truth, which to the Vedic seers 
was a ritualistic, pain-conquering utterance, 4 was expressed in the doctrine of 
the four Aryan Truths: the fact of suffering (dukkha), the origin of suffering 
(i dukkhasamuppada ), the cessation of suffering (dukkhanirodha), and the Aryan 
Eightfold Path leading to the cessation of suffering. 6 The most original of 
these four Truths, and the basis of all the others, was the assertion that all life 
is suffering. 

* Because of the breadth of coverage required by this topic within limited space, the 
footnotes for this article are primarily illustrative, only occasionally explanatory, and 
hardly exhaustive. No attempt has been made to include all pertinent textual references. 
For the most part, those passages reflecting the wider continuity of the concept in the 
classic Indian tradition have been selected. Pali and Sanskrit terms are used virtually 
interchangeably, though the latter predominate, depending on the context. 

1 Journal of Asian Studies ( JAS), August 1961; 20.430. 

* Ibid. 432. 

*Ftg Veda (RV) 10.90.16. 

4 Satapatha Brahmatia 11.5.3.13. 

6 E.g., Dhammapada (Dh.) 191, cf. 273. See also Hermann Oldenberg, Buddha: His 
Life , His Doctrine , His Order , trans. Wm. Hoey, London: Williams and Norgate, 1882; 
209, 210, passim. 
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The endurance of pain was not merely an intellectual acceptance of the 
first Aryan Truth; the asseveration of Truth enabled one to perform an Act of 
Truth. In fact, there is no other way to attain the four Aryan Truths than 
through the power of the Act of Truth. 6 Living in accordance with the fact 
or truth of suffering necessitated both a comprehension of truth and a corre¬ 
sponding moral act, or, in Buddhist terms, the virtues of insight or wisdom 
( pannd, prajfLa) and compassion (karuna), or charity (ddna). The fourth 
Aryan Truth, leading to purity and the cessation of suffering, involved the 
realization, through wisdom (pannd), of the metaphysical nexus of suffering— 
that all composite things are impermanent (anicca), sorrowful (dukkha), and 
that all conditions of being (dhamma) are “non-self” ( anattd ). 7 

The definitive Buddhist Act of Compassion (karuna) consists of: (1) the 
formulation of a vow (vrata) or dedication (pranidhana), especially for (2) 
the protection (Parana) of less fortunate creatures; (3) suffering (duhkha) on 
the part of suppliants for protection, and even greater suffering by the person 
exercising compassion; (4) meditation (dhyana) on suffering, which passes 
over into a kind of magical spell (dJidrayl, mantra) or charm, whereby adversity 
or nature may be controlled, and (5) the virtuous act of charity (ddna), the 
noblest expression of which is the sacrifice or renunciation of the physical 
body or any of its parts for the welfare of others. 8 

The “vow” (vrata) derives from the Rigvedic conception of particular in¬ 
dividual “function” within the organized universe (sat). In the Vedic world¬ 
view, anyone who perfectly fulfilled his function and lived in accordance with 
truth (satya) could exercise the power of Truth. 9 This “function” was closely 
allied with the magical Act of Truth. In the Buddhist world-view, the fact of 
suffering was the Truth; this was no longer relevant to one’s particular posi¬ 
tion in an organized universe, but was rather a universal common denomina¬ 
tor. “Function” was replaced by “vow,” and by the same token this entailed 
the formulation of a vow (vrata) to undergo willful and voluntary suffering. 
To be truthful, accordingly, meant the voluntary resignation of oneself to the 

• Milindapafiha (Mil.) 4.1.46 (Trenckner edit. 121); trans. T. W. Rhys Davids, The 
Questions of King Milinda y Sacred Books of the East ( SBE ) XXXV, Oxford University 
Press, 1890; 35.182. On this passage, see Eugene Watson Burlingame, “The Act of Truth 
(saccakiriya) : A Hindu Spell and its Employment as a Psychic Motif in Hindu Fiction,” 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society {JRAS), 1917; 437 f. 

7 E.g., Dh. 277-279. This “wisdom” {pafifid) is related to the Act of Truth {sacca- 
kiriya) in the Suppdraka Jataka (Jataka [J] 463), I. B. Horner, Ten Jdtaka Stories , 
London: Luzac & Co., 1957; 22-35. 

• Other terms are also used, both synonymously and appurtenantly, in the syndrome: 
Cf. re karupd: kfi.runya, kfpfi, dayfi, anu\/kamp, maitrl, k§£nti, upaya; vrata/praztidh&nd: 
prapidhi, (vi)nificaya, vyavasfiya, pratijfia, sarpkalpa; iarana : Sarman, fi\/firi, fi&raya, 
pra\/pad, \/p&> \/rak?, sat\/kr, atithi-dharma, 6aranfigata (cf. buddhaip &arapaip 
gacchfimi, etc.), abhaya; duhkha : saipsfira, firta, saip\/pld; dhydna: (cf. dhfirai^I, man¬ 
tra), samfidhi, prajnfi, bhfivana, buddhi, nirvfipa; ddna: fitmanaqi Vdfi, dak?ipa, (pari) 
\/tyaj, tyfiga. 

• Cf. RV 9.112.1; Brown, JAS 20.432. 
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fact or truth of universal suffering. The formulation of a vow to accept the 
Buddha’s Doctrine of Truth carried with the concomitant willingness to 
accept physical suffering or loss of life. 10 

In Mahayana Buddhism, the career of the Bodhisattva is characterized 
by the formulation of a vow 11 which is expressed as a dedication (; prarjidhana ). 1J 
Bodhisattvas continue to inhabit corrupt worlds because of their dedication 
and great compassion (mahakarum ). 18 The formulation of the vow could 
bear fruit even in this life, in which case it involved suffering and its allevia¬ 
tion, both for the giver and recipient, through a miraculous act. 14 The Bod¬ 
hisattva’s standard resolution is: 

We will become a shelter (tram) for the world, a refuge (Parana), the 
place of rest (layana) , the final relief, islands, lights and leaders of the 
world. We will win full enlightenment and become the resort of the 
world. 18 

They become (1) the world’s shelter by protecting from all the suffering of 
birth and death; (2) the world’s refuge by setting free from birth, sickness, 
sorrow, pain, and death; (3) the world’s resting place by teaching Dharma. 16 
The essence of the Bodhisattva’s vow is to forego complete perfect enlighten¬ 
ment in order to bring all creatures to salvation. The nature of the Bod¬ 
hisattva’s resolution is a determination to afford protection or a place of refuge 
(haram) for the world in pain. 

Perhaps the most significant moral principle introduced into India by the 
Aryans was the concept of Hospitium. 17 The law prescribed for the proper 

10 Cf. BhavabhQti, Uttarardmacarita 1.41, for a similar theme in Hindu literature. 

11 The one essential “vow” is to guard one's thinking (Santideva, Bodhicary&vatara 
[Bet.] 5.18), particularly the thought of enlightenment (bodhicitta) . Cf. A3vagho?a, 
Buddhacarita (Be.) 12.112, 116 (where vyavasdya is virtually synonymous with praiijfia 
“assertion”); Arya&ura’s, Jdtakamdld (Jm.) 21.19; K?emendra’s Bodhisattvdvadana- 
kalpalatd (Bvk.) 6.59, 128, 129, passim ; Bhagavad Gitd (BG) 2.41, 44; 18.59; Manusmfti 
t Manu ) 12.103; etc. 

11 See Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature , London: 
Kegal Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1932; 64-67; T. R. V. Murti, The Central Philosophy 
of Buddhism , London: George Allen and Unwin, 1955 ; 264-266. Cf. Patafijali, Yoga 
Sdtra 1.23. 

11 Karuyapuniarika (KP) edit. Sarat Chandra D&s and Sarat Chandra S&strl, Cal¬ 
cutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1898; 17. 

14 E.g., Vinaya Pi\aka (Vin.) 1.216 ff. re SuppiyS. Cf. Rabindranath Tagore, Collected 
Poems and Plays , New York: MacMillan Company, 1945; 189. 

11 Aftas&hasrikd Prajftdparamitd (A?ta) 15.293-299; trans. Edward Conze, Calcutta: 
Asiatic Society, 1958; 108, 109, and Selected Sayings from the Perfection of Wisdom , 
London: Buddhist Society, 1955 ; 37 ff. 

» Ibid. 

17 Cf. Ernst Herzfeld, Zoroaster and His World, Princeton: University Press, 1947; 
vol. I, chap. VIII (133 ff.) and Paul Thieme, Mitra and Aryaman, New Heaven: Yale 
University Press, 1957; esp. 72-91, for derivations of this concept from Iranian xhadra 
and Indo-Iranian aryaman/airyamana. Thieme further argues the case for Mitra 
(Avesta: MiBra) in terms of “Contract,” but the usual translation is “(benevolent) 
friend.” Cf. Pali mettd ; Skt. mitra, maitrl , and the Bodhisattva Maitreya. 
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treatment of guests (alithi^harma) is well established in the literature, 18 but 
the institution of hospitality has a broader and deeper implication in the 
compassionate protection of a suppliant refugee. Affording protection is 
attendant upon a vow or resolution to protect a refugee even at, or, especially 
at, the cost of one’s own life or limb. 19 

Apart from the literal shelter of a home, which afforded physical refuge for 
a guest or even a refugee, there was concern for an abode that was unassailable 
and flawless, a true protection, and this led to the supplication of the gods 
for protection. Thus, in the Rg Veda , Indra was implored to grant a happy 
home, a triple protection (bararia), triply strong. 20 

The Buddha, especially as a teacher (sattha), was also a refuge ( sararia ). 21 
At the time of his death, he declared himself a refuge, 22 but urged his disciples 
to be their own light, their own refuge, and to have no other refuge apart from 
his Doctrine (dhamma). 2 * Man, however, is intimidated by fear and seeks 

18 Cf. Manu 3.102-118 passim, for aiithidharma , atithipujana, etc. Agni, the Vedic 
sacrificial fire and symbolical representation of Aryan civilization, is the guest par 
excellence ; a guest is sent by the (setting) sun (. . . atithih . . . suryodho . . . Manu 
3.105). Cf. Ka{ha Upanifad 1.7 and Oldenberg, op. cit., 54-60. The Brahman priest 
is the human representation of Agni. The guest is frequently associated with Death 
(which is not surprising in view of the cremation fire) and he becomes the ultimate guest, 
especially in the later traditions ( e.g ., Tagore, op. cit. f 40, 42). The importance of the 
guest in Indian tradition cannot be overemphasized. E.g., Sakuntal&’s doom is sealed 
by her inadvertent inattention to a Brahman guest (Act IV); Paficatantra 4.2-5 (the 
guest is a bridge to heaven), 1.130 (honoring guests leads to divinity), etc. The Buddha 
is also a guest (e.g., Digha Nikdya [DN] 1.116), and as a guest, ate his lethal final meal 
in order not to offend his host, Cunda. The ideal example of the perfect host in Buddhism 
is found in the Sasa Jdtaka (J 316; Homer, op. cit. 2-9), which illustrates the gift ( ddna) 
of the hare’s body as food for a guest. Cf. Jm. VI, esp. 6.17, 32,34; Jm. XXX ( Hasti Jd- 
taka), esp. 30.16-18, 43 (the “resolution” [vinUcaya] is given in 30.21, 22). 

19 Cf. Vidyftpati’s story of the Hindu king, Hamblra Deva (trans. George A. Grierson, 
Test of a Man [Puru$apariks&], Oriental Translation Fund, New Series [OTFns.], vol. 
XXXIII. London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1935; 9-12), the hero compassionate, who 
resolves to protect a Muslim refugee. After three years of war, the king offers himself 
to be killed on the battlefield in the consummation of his vow. Cf. Vi&khadatta, Mudrd - 
rdkqasa , esp. 1.24, 25; Stldraka, Mfcchaka{ika 6.17/18,18,19; 7.2/3, Act X, esp. 10.54, etc. 

90 RV 6.46.9; cf. 6.49.7. The formula of 6.46.9, 10 is the Pragfttha of the S&man ( Aita - 
reya Brdhmaria 5.1 — 5.20) and thus operates as a kind of spell. The transition from the 
literal shelter of a home to a greater and truer shelter or protection of a god or gods is 
natural and easy for the religiously orientated mind. Cf. BG 18.62, 66 ; 2.49. Even as 
Krwa is the refuge for his suppliant devotees, so the Buddha won enlightenment to 
shelter the multitudes (Suttanipdta [Sn.] 503). The thin line between the persuasion of 
religion and the coercion of magic, with regard to the search for a true refuge, is illu¬ 
strated in the Chdndogya Upanivad (CU) 2.22.3-5, where the elements of language are 
correlated with various gods. Especially note the reference to Death (Mftyu) and “giv¬ 
ing” (Vda, pari\/dd) that Death may be eluded. This particular passage also is a kind of 
“triple protection.” 

11 Sn. 31, 179, passim. 

” DN 2.120 ( Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta). 

u Ibid. 2.100. Cf. Oldenberg, op. cit., 338; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, SBE 
11.38. 
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refuge in mountains, forests, sacred trees, and shrines. But, he finds none of 
these secure or ultimate, and none protects him from the varieties of suffering. 24 
The only true refuge is the Three Jewels ( triraina ) or Triple Protection (tri- 
sarapa), which constitutes the Buddhist expression of faith. In this affirma¬ 
tion, the pious seek refuge ( sarapa) in the Buddha, his Doctrine, and his 
Order—a triple averment strongly reminiscent of Indra’s triple refuge. 26 Those 
who seek refuge in this Triple Protection realize, through perfect wisdom 
( sammappanna ), the four Aryan Truths. These Truths are a secure refuge 
(sararjam khemam ) and an ultimate refuge (sararjam uttamam) which release 
man from all suffering (sabbadukkha pamuccati ). 2# The obligation to protect 
a refugee ( karapagata ) is the principal source for the Buddhist Act of Compas¬ 
sion. 27 

Invariably, however, the actual offering of protection is painful. The pro¬ 
tector, usually the Buddha or Bodhisattva, 28 exercised compassion, as a result 
of which the suffering of a suppliant was mitigated through the greater suffer¬ 
ing of the protector. The dominant theme of Buddhist literature is the uni¬ 
versality of suffering, and the immediate and most fundamental fact of suffer¬ 
ing is cognized in the first of the Aryan Truths. 29 The Aryan Truths constitute 
the Buddha’s Dharma (Doctrine), a term which from the time of the Rg Veda 
carried with it the implication of “ordinance,” “duty,” or “obligation.” 
Dharma is the second major theme in the earlier Buddhist writings. 10 If any 

14 Dh. 188, 189. 

** Cf. Note 20 supra; Oldenberg, op. cit ., 338, 339 re the Three Jewels. 

* Dh. 190, 192. Note the association of sarapa, saccani, paflM, and release from 
suffering, dukkha. 

n Cf. E. Washburn Hopkins, Ethics of India , New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1924; 165-167. Cf. Manu 11.191 (= Ydjftavalkya 3.297). The derivation of the Buddhist 
ethic of compassion from the Jain concept of ahipisd is not tenable (cf. Albert Schweitzer, 
Indian Thought and its Development [trans. Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell], New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1936; 100-102). 

M Cf. J 407 and 516 re Mahakapi; Jm. 24 (cf. 516) and 27 («= 407). Note Jm. 24.8 f. 
Cf. Suppdraka J&taka (J 463; Jm. 14). 

29 See Franklin Edgerton, “Did the Buddha have a System of Metaphysics?”, JAOS 
(1959) 79.81 for dukkha , “suffering,” as the most important term in early Buddhism. 
For Mahay an a Buddhism, Dayal, op. cit., 178 (cf. 359 n. 89 for sources) argues for the 
paramount importance of karuna , “compassion.” Cf. Clarence Hamilton, “The Idea 
of Compassion in Mahayana Buddhism,” JAOS (1950) 70.145. BhavabhOti, op. cit., 
3.48, regards karupa , “Pathos,” as the one single sentiment (rasa) that assumes various 
forms depending upon the circumstances. (Cf. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, East and 
West in Religion [sermon delivered at Manchester College Chapel, Oxford, June 8, 
1930], London: George Allen & Unwin, 1933; 118.) See also Oldenberg, op. cit., 205, 209, 
212,213. 

40 Edgerton, op. cit., 81. It should be noted that Dharma, the Buddha’s Doctrine, 
includes the four Aryan Truths, and in this sense, embodies the fact of suffering ( dukkha ) 
with no apparently correlative answer than the Aryan Eightfold Path. In the Mah&- 
yfina tradition, the logical moral act, based on the fact of suffering, is commiseration 
or compassion. This includes patient long-suffering ( kg&nti), for which see Bet. VI; 
Dayal, op. cit., 209-216. In Hindu terms, the willful acceptance of suffering—a tortuous 
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shade of its Brahmanical meaning is preserved in the Buddhist tradition, 
dharma becomes obligatory, and suffering a pious duty. 

The line differentiating compassion from suffering is tenuous. 81 Suffering 
is the overt expression and most distinctive feature of the Act of Compassion. 82 
But, the contiguity of suffering and compassion is a common feature of many 
religions. 88 It requires no further elaboration here than, perhaps, to note that 
in Buddhism man suffers for his fellow creatures, as well as for his fellow 
man, bypassing, in effect, the notion of a compassionate god showering his 
grace upon a suffering humanity. Then, too, in Buddhism man suffers because 
this is the universal truth of existence. Thus, the moral Act of Compassion 
is a willful acceptance of the pains of physical maiming, mutilation, and 
death, in a pious resolution to shield those suffering creatures who have not 
the insight into the Truths. 84 

Meditation (jhana , dhyana) on the Truth of universal suffering prepared 
the faithful for the formulation of a vow to accept suffering for the sake of 
others and for the spontaneous Act of Compassion. Meditation defined the 
wisdom ( prajnd) u of the four Aryan Truths on the one hand, and prescribed 
the moral Act of Compassion ( karu'ya ) on the other. A polarity of wisdom 
(prajnd) and compassion (karuiid) was developed, and this became a matter 
of great concern for later Vajrayana thought. 


rugged road (kdpatham duhkhary vi$amam bahukaytakam) —for the sake of dharma, the 
supreme truth (satya), is argued by R&ma in his debate with the N&stika, J&b&li ( [Ram &- 
yaria, Ayodhyakanda 108, 109, esp. 108.7; 109.11-14, passim). 

81 Even philologically, the feminine nouns, karuyA and kfpA, favored to denote com¬ 
passion, may express “misery,” “pathos” (cf. Note 29 supra), or “suffering,” in other 
common etymological derivatives. Cf. karuya, karuyin ; kfpaya, kfpayin, etc. 

“ “Suffering” may have positive merit (guya), as Santideva suggests (Bet. 6.21), 
in that through the compassionate ( kAruyya ) response to the suffering of creatures in 
saiysdra, one's pride is brought low. Cf. Bet. 7.19-28; 6.22; for an analysis of the de¬ 
velopment of compassion from personal bodily suffering, to the awareness of suffering 
of others, and ultimate willful maiming of oneself for others—an act of charity (ddna) 
conductive to enlightenment. 

M Cf. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., 108, 109, 124; Tagore, op. cit., 109, 192. Re Buddhism, 
cf. Bet. 8.104, 105, etc.; Bvk. 7.33, 34; etc. 

M Cf. Radhakrishnan, op. cit., 108: “In proportion as men try to be self-sufficient 
and self-regarding, they become maimed and mutilated. They become whole and pure 
to the extent that they possess love.” This judgment seems to be antithetical to the 
Buddhist concept, which suggest that men become “whole and pure” to the extent that 
they are “maimed and mutilated,” simply because “they possess love.” Cf. Ibid., 121— 
125. Suffering for the sake of suffering ( contra Radhakrishnan) is precisely the Buddhist 
point of view, since suffering is the first Aryan Truth. Radhakrishnan, as §&ntideva 
(Note 32), also notes some positive value in suffering, and praises the “suffering rebels, 
the unarmed challengers of the might, the meek resisters who put truth above policy, 
humanity above country, love above force” (Ibid. 125). 

« Dh. 372. 
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The cultivation of compassion was based on the contemplation of suffering. 86 
The formal Buddhist meditations on love, the brahmavihdra jh&na, are: 
benevolence or friendliness (metta), compassion (karuyd), sympathy (mudita), 
and tolerance (upekkha).* 7 Meditation (jhana ) on suffering is the cultivation 
(bhavana) of compassion. 88 However, since Buddhism accepted neither god 
nor ego, compassion had to lie outside one’s self. Compassion protects a man 
even as a cave is a refuge from rain, but the virtue lies not in the man, but in 
the cave. 89 The cultivation of compassion, therefore, was motivated by neither 
the existence of a compassionate god nor by purely humanistic inspiration. 
Again, it is the Buddha’s dharma y especially the Truth of suffering, which 
provided the ethical principle for an Act of Compassion. Thus, the virtue of 
compassion lay not in a man’s heart, but in this principle. 

Belief in the subjective power of compassion over nature and external 
circumstances is common in India. 40 Compassionate meditation has a magical 
power over the phenomenal world, and magic is the very essence of the Act of 
Truth. 41 This magical power is attained through meditation (jhana). 41 Thus, 
meditation on the Three Jewels (the second of which is dharma 9 consisting 
of the four Aryan Truths, the first of which is suffering) was regarded as the 
only true refuge. But, this was not merely a defense mechanism; it was an 
aggressive attempt to control nature through magic. It is no wonder, then, 
that meditation could overcome suffering, 48 or that great compassion (maha- 

* Cf. Buddhaghosa’s definition of karuyA ( Visuddhimagga [Vm.] 9.92, Harvard Orien¬ 
tal Series [HOS], edit. Henry Clarke Warren, revised by Dharmananda Kosambi, Cam¬ 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1950; 41.263). Compassion is a response to the chal¬ 
lenge of the sufferings of others. Cf. Jm. 9.5, where compassion is a bow filled with 
arrows of charity (dAna) to strike down the rampancies of pain in the world. Oldenberg, 
op. cit., 209, notes that the contemplation of suffering lies “at the basis of the whole 
body of Buddhist thought/ 1 

17 E.g., Dhammasangayi 250-262; trans. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, A Buddhist Manual 
of Psychological Ethics , OTFns. 1923 ; 59-63. Cf. Sn. 73 (or 72 in some editions) and the 
Mettasutta. Buddhist Sanskrit sources are given for most of these terms by Edgerton, 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary (BHSD ), New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 

w Vm. 9.78-80 ( HOS 260-262; trans. Conze, Buddhist Meditation , London: George 
Allen & Unwin, 1956; 131-132). Cf. DN 2.237, 238, re meditation on karuya (. . . karuyarp 
jhAnary jhdyati . . .). Mah&y&na Buddhism is also concerned with the cultivation of 
compassion (karuyA-bhAvand) , but the emphasis is on compassion as a spell, and the Act 
of Compassion itself. Cf. Dayal, op. cit. t 61 (for a psychological argument re karuyA , 
Egotism and Altruism, Ibid. t 179-181). 

*• MU. 4.4.16; SBE 35.279-283 (re J 540). Cf. Burlingame, JRAS t 448. 

40 Cf. the episode of the N&l&giri elephant, etc. See SBE 35.282 n.l. 

41 Cf. Burlingame, JRAS t 432 passim , and Note 28 supra. 

4 * See W. Norman Brown, The Indian and Christian Miracles of Walking on the Water , 
Chicago: Open Court, 1928 ; 28. Cf. the “snake charm” (Vin. 2.109-110; J 203), trans. 
Burlingame, Buddhist Parables , New Haven: Yale University Press, 1922 ; 64-68. (Cf. 
Note 20 supra t re CU; both passages are spells for protection, the former [CU] is re¬ 
lated to charity ( dAna) f and the Buddhist versions to compassionate meditation.) 

4 * Cf. Dh. 371. 
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karurtf) and great benevolence (mahd-maitri) were derived from magical 
formulae (dharani). 44 

The concept of charity (dana) is also known from Vedic times. It is most 
frequently associated with the charitable payment of the sacrificial fee (< dak - 
sirjLd) and the doxological “gift-praises” (danastuti) 4 * Throughout the Indian 
tradition charity or giving has played an important role in both religious and 
secular matters. 48 Even today, the principle of willful giving is being utilized 
significantly in the Bhudan (Land-giving) and Gramddn (Village-giving) 
economic reform policies of Vinoba Bhave. In both Hindu and Buddhist 
writings the simplest acts of charity, such as the offering of a leaf, flower, 
fruit, or water to the god Kj-sna, 47 or giving herbs and the like under the aegis 
of the Buddha, 48 are viewed as important steps on the path to moral and 
spiritual perfection. For the zealous Hindu, such charity might lead to ultimate 
renunciation of the world. For his Buddhist co-religionist, it might lead to 
sacrifice of one’s own flesh, an act which constituted the perfection of charity 
( ddna-pdramitd ). 49 This Buddhist ideal of charity was invariably motivated 
by compassion; one suffered because of the Truth that all life suffers. As a 
consequence of the recognition of this fact, man is moved by compassion and 
cannot be deterred from charity. 80 Most persons, however, are not prone to 
understand the virtue of charity, or to comprehend the ultimate fruit of 
charity, primarily because they are selfish (\matsarya ), and do not grasp the 
fact of “non-self” ( anaitd , andtma ). w 

44 KP. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University Microfilms, 1956, Publication No. 17, 286 
(Mic 56-3420) 26.13-18 ; 38.7-9. 

46 See A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index , London: John Murray, 1912, 
vol. I, 336 (s.v. Dakfixfi), 350 (s.v. 1. Ddna); A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads (HOS XXXI, 1925) 31.257-260; Maurice Bloomfield, Religion of 
the Veda t New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1908; 69 ff., 190,194,196,197, 227,229, passim. 
Macdonell and Keith note that “the gift of a daughter (kanydyd ddnam) was a form of 
marriage . . . because in it the girl was ‘given’ away by her father or brother.” Cf. 
Viivantara Jdtaka (Jm. IX), where marriage is not a factor in giving away one’s children. 

46 E.g. 9 J. Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom (trans. Batakrishna Ghosh), Calcutta: 
Greater India Society, 1928 (first published 1896, Recht und Sitte) ; 227-232. Cf. Dh. 177. 
In the Veda, the sacrificial gift was conceived of as conferring heaven upon the pious 
sacrificer, and this notion is not entirely absent from Buddhist texts. 

47 BG 9.26. 

49 Bet. 7.25, cf. Note 32 supra . 

49 Ibid. See Dayal, op. cit. 9 169, 172-178. The standard Buddhist illustrations of the 
perfection of charity ( ddna-pdramitd ) are the Sosa Jdtaka (J 316, Jm. VI, cf. Note 18 
supra) and Vessantara Jdtaka (J 547, Jm. EX, Bvk. 23, Cariyapi\aka 9, etc.; cf. Hamilton, 
op. cit. f 70.147). Re Vifivantara, cf. Jm. 9.25, 26. The BG 17.20-22 speaks of three de¬ 
grees or qualities of gifts. The hare’s gift of his body is clearly the best ( sdttvika ); it is 
prompted by an obligation to give to a worthy person (a guest) at the proper time and 
place. Re Jm. 6.32, cf. BG 17.20. 

89 Cf. Jm. 5.31. 

81 Cf. Divyavaddna (Divy.), edit. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, Cambridge: University 
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How, then, is charity perfected as a virtue, if the fact of existence is suffering, 
and the basis of this is the essential nothingness of phenomena? The extensive 
body of Mahayana scripture, which deals with the perfection of wisdom 
(prajha-paramita) , attempted to relate the nothingness ( Sunyata ) of phenom¬ 
ena to the principle of compassionate charity. 62 One should act without concep¬ 
tion of a self or personality, simply because in such an act of compassionate 
charity there is no self, and suffering alone is the fact or Truth of existence. 
Charity, the most nearly ethical component of compassion, thus led to the 
greatest gift of one’s life or limb, because, in effect, one has no permanent 
existence or identifiable self. The spontaneity of such a gift follows only the 
resolution to make it; it can be accounted for only in terms of universal suffer¬ 
ing founded on a doctrinal concept of the essential non-existence of soul or self. 

The ability to convert the special knowledge or Wisdom ( prajhd) of the 
truth of suffering and its concomitant doctrine of nothingness (Sunyatd) 
into an Act of Compassion is not a technique readily acquired by the average 
man. Mahayana Buddhism took full cognizance of this fact and attributed 
to the Bodhisattva “skill in means” ( updya-kaukalya ), whereby he could 
exercise his compassion. 68 Indeed, the manifestation ( amukhibhava ) of the 
Bodhisattva’s great compassion (maha karwixi) was that for the sake of living 
beings he would dwell in hell for countless aeons, and experience therein 
being cut up, broken, crushed, tormented, and roasted, until those creatures 
became established in the knowledge of Buddha. 64 To experience the same 
sufferings as other creatures, for their sake, is the Bodhisattva’s “skill in 
means.” 66 Compassion involved the transfer of the sufferings of others to 
oneself. This technique ( upaya ) assumed that the Bodhisattva understood 
the nothingness (kunyata) of phenomena, and that he would act compas¬ 
sionately on-this principle. 


Press, 1886; 290 ff.; Avad&na&ataka 193; Dayal, op. cit., 176 f. Cf. Note 7 supra ; Bet. 5.10 
and 5.9, 83; 7.20, 24; at 5.83-87 ddna is inferior to the other pdramitds (cf. L. de la Valine 
Poussin, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , s.v. Bodhisattva , 2.750). Dana is especially 
inferior to prajHd, “wisdom/* and the cultivation of the “thought of enlightenment 
(bodhicitta) .” Cf. Note 11 supra; Murti, op. cit., 264; David Snellgrove, Hevajra Tantra, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. Pt. 1.25-27. The “thought of enlightenment” 
has its origin in emptiness and compassion (Snellgrove, Ibid.; Abhisamaydlarjikardloka 
of Haribhadra: Sunyatdkarurvdgarbha[r(i\ bodhicittam) . Philosophically, the “thought of 
enlightenment” may be “a unique blend of Intellect and Will” (Murti, op. cit., 264). 
Cf. Bet. 1.17, 26; Schweitzer, op. cit., 127: “The simple natural act of compassion is not 
taken into account at all”—seems utterly incomprehensible in the face of the numerous 
textual anecdotes of charitable acts of compassion, although the “simplicity” of these 
acts is admittedly moot (cf. Notes 47, 28 supra). 

M A§fa 19.361-365; trans. Conze (Note 15 supra) 39 and Selected Sayings 138, 139; 
Vajracchedika (Vaj.), trans. Conze, Buddhist Wisdom Books, London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1958; 26, 27, 54. Re “patience” (ktfinti), cf. Note 30 supra. 

M Snellgrove, op. cit., 23. 

M Satasdhasrika Prajfi&pdramitd 10.1461; trans. Conze, Selected Sayings, 41. 

56 Conze, Selected Sayings, 42. Cf. the “transfer of merit,” Dayal, op. cit., 188-193. 
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Compassion is the sacrifice of one’s own flesh or body for the welfare of the 
world.** Buddhist literature, especially the Jatakas and Avadanas, contains 
countless examples of gifts of body, flesh, limbs, eyes, ears, nose, head, tongue, 
teeth, skin, blood, etc., for the sake of others.* 7 These expressions of charity 
are preceded by a vow ( praqidh&na ) to protect, save, or bring unto enlighten¬ 
ment suffering suppliant creatures through the willful and spontaneous ac¬ 
ceptance of suffering, the impetus for which derives from the contemplation 
of suffering and the consequential cultivation of compassion. However, even 
though this Act of Compassion might include the breaking of one’s vow ( vrata ) 
of chastity,** there was really no suffering, for the virtuous accept the suffering 
of others.* 9 The ontological reason for this is, of course, the fact that every¬ 
thing is nothingness ( kunyata ), and the motivation for compassionate action 
is, therefore, the principle that all life is suffering. 

Truth, however, has a magical quality.* 0 The truth-command ( satyad - 
histhana ) #1 is not far removed from the compassion-command (karunadhist,- 
hdna). a A common motif in the Buddhist texts is the sacrificial gift of life, 
limb, etc., for the sake of others, and the recognition of the universal truth 
of suffering. But, such loss, through an Act of Compassion, could be magically 
restored through an Act of Truth. To cite only two examples of the Act of 
Compassion and its relevance to the Act of Truth: 

(1) The Bodhisattva, as Rukhmavatl, was endowed with charity ( dana ), 
piety (&ila) and compassion (daya). On one occasion she saw a starving 
woman about to eat her own child. If Rukhmavatl should return home 
to fetch food for the woman, the wretch meanwhile would eat her baby; 
if Rukhmavatl should take the baby to a temple, the woman would die 
of starvation. With pity (days), Rukhmavatl contemplated ( samy/cit) 
the problem and formulated a vow (praqidkana) unto the salvation 
(samtarana) of the world. She took a knife and cut off her own breasts, 
which she offered (y/da) to the woman to save her life. This remarkable 
deed came to the attention of the god Sakra, who, disguised as a brah¬ 
man sage, inquired: “Did your mind waver in any way when you made 

M Divy. 348. Cf. RV 10.90 (Note 3 supra) for a significant cosmogonic theory based 
on the sacrificial dismemberment of the “male person” ( puru§a ). 

* 7 Cf. KP, op. cit., 112 passim. Many of these examples are discussed by Dayal, op. 
cit., 181 ff., and Burlingame, Parables. 

M Siintideva, £ik$asamuccaya (Sik?) 167.3-10. Cf. L. de la Valine Poussin (Note 51 
supra). 

10 Dayal, op. cit., 185 (on the basis of Samadhir&ja Sutra 34.19 ff. [edit. Nalinaksha 
Dutt, Qilgit Manuscripts, vol. II, pt. Ill, Calcutta, 1954]); Jm. 26.44 f. (see trans. J. S. 
Speyer, Jaiakam&U 1, Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. I, London: Henry Frowde, 
1895; 244). 

•° Burlingame, JRAS , (Note 6 supra), 434, 435 f.; Brown, Miracles (Note 42 supra), 
6 passim. 

61 Burlingame, Ibid., 434; Brown, Ibid., 9; Dayal, op. cit., 183-185. Re adhi${hdna, 
see Edgerton, BHSD s.v. 

•* E.g., Siks. 166.17. 
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a gift (d&na) of your breasts?” Virtuous (sail) and truthful (satyavOdim), 
she replied: “If there were not so much as a fraction of hesitation in 
me when I offered my breasts—by virtue of this Truth, let my woman¬ 
hood be ended.” Even as she spoke, Rukhmavati, a veritable embodi¬ 
ment of Truth (, satyakalini ), gave up her form as a woman and assumed 
the form of a man. 

According to Ksemendra’s account, this same Rukhmavati eventually became 
Satyavrata (“one who has Truth as his vow”), who offered his flesh and blood 
to appease a hungry tigress about to devour her cubs. 68 

(2) The Bodhisattva, as King Sibi, gave away his eyes to a man who begged 
them, and when blind, acquired new eyes from heaven. But this miracle 
did not accord with Buddhist doctrine, for, when the cause is eliminated 
and there is no basis, even divine eyes could not appear. The problem 
was resolved on the basis of an Act of Truth. It was by the power of 
Truth (saccabala) that divine eyes were produced for King Sibi. Through 
the power of Truth, a divine eye arose when there was no other cause. 
Truth itself was the cause of production. 64 
This, too, is a magical act, based upon the contemplation of Truth. In both 
the cases of Rukhmavati and Sibi, the Act of Truth has a wider context in 
the Act of Compassion. 

Throughout Buddhist literature, it is primarily the Bodhisattva who per¬ 
forms the Act of Compassion. The Buddha’s compassion consists primarily 
of the gift {d&na) of his teaching (< dharma ), 66 and his function as a refuge 
(Parana). 66 The Buddha, however, has thirty-two kinds of great compassion 
{mahakaruyd), the first of which originates from the failure of creatures to 
acknowledge {adhiy/muc) the “non-self” {niratmd; nair&tmya) fact of all 
things. 67 This “non-self” concept is the Buddha’s raison d'ttre* Suffering is 
also based on the notion of “non-self”; whatever is impermanent ( anicca ) and 

68 Bvk. 51.6-16 (the story of Satyavrata and the tigress [VyOghri J&taka, Jm. I; cf 
Edna Bryner, Thirteen Tibetan Tankas, Indian Hills, Colorado: Falcon’s Wings Press, 
1956; IV] follows (51.28-50). Rukhmavati is known as RGp&vati in the Divy. version 
(471 ff.). Cf. Dayal, op. cit., 184; Burlingame, JRAS, 450. 

64 See Note 6 supra. Cf. Brown, Miracles, 6-12 passim ; Dayal, op. cit. t 183-184. 

•* Cf. Hamilton, op. cit., 146. In the Pali texts (e.g., Majjhima Nikdya 1.21, etc.) the 
usual term for the Buddha’s expression of compassion is anuy/kamp. 

m Cf. Mdh&yanavirpHkd of N&g&rjuna 12 (19); edit, and trans. Giuseppe Tucci, Minor 
Buddhist Texts, pt. I, Serie Orientale Roma, IX, Roma: Istituto Italiano per il Medio 
ed Estremo Oriente, 1956; 202, 206. 

With minds steady in compassion, the Buddhas view creatures, who are without 
protection; 

Concerned with their welfare, they bring them unto perfect enlightenment. 

The association of “compassion” (karuya) with “protection” tfaraya) has been dis¬ 
cussed above. It is also common in Hindu devotional literature (e.g., Vi$nu$a\pa<R 7: 
ndrdyana karuy&maya harayarp karavdyi tdvakau caranau). Kulltlka, on Manu 2.6, men¬ 
tions maitraU 1 , taranyata , and karuyya , as three aspects of the thirteen fold virtue (itla). 

67 Mah&vyuipatti 175.7.1. Cf. Dayal, op. cit., 24; Murti, op. cit., 280. 

68 See Oldenberg, op. cit., 214 f. 
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painful {dukkha) is “non-self.” 69 In these terms, then, it is not strange that 
Mahfiyfina philosophers placed such great emphasis on compassion ikaruna) 
on the one hand, and nothingness {6unyatd) 7 ° on the other. The Buddha, as 
the Great Physician {varavaidya)? 1 has compassion on the world and makes 
every effort to bring the remedy of knowledge (jndnausadha ) 72 to them. The 
affliction of suffering is prescribed for in the four Aryan Truths; the diagnosis 
is the failure of creatures to recognize these facts of existence and the under¬ 
lying “non-self” or nothingness of phenomena. The goal is nirvana , the extinc¬ 
tion of desire, the supreme happiness ( paramam sukham ). 78 Total renunciation 
(. sarvatyaga ), an act which takes cognizance of the fact that there is “no-self,” 
was also regarded as nirvana. 7 * 

In the declining stages of Buddhism, represented by the Vajrayana doc¬ 
trines, a kind of male-female dualism was introduced, both in concrete physical 
icons and abstract moral ideals. This dichotomy postulated Wisdom {prajnd) 
as a female goddess and compassion ( karund ), equated, with Means {upaya), 
as her male counterpart. 76 The Perfection of Wisdom ( prajndpdramitd ) was 
deified and personified as a goddess called Non-Self ( Nairdimya, Nairdtmd), 
and compassion, as Means, was represented by the god Heruka, or, when in 
union 76 ( maithuna; yab-yum) with NairfitmyS, Hevajra. Conceptually, Wis¬ 
dom {prajnd) is nirvdna, the absence of suffering through the extinction of 
desire, and compassion (karu'Qd) or means ( updya ), is samsara, the phenomenal 
world of rebirth, bondage and suffering. The former is the realm of the Buddha, 
the latter, the sphere of the Bodhisattva. In Vajrayana Buddhism, the final 
goal was Great Bliss ( mahdsukha ), represented by the union of Wisdom and 
Means, salvation and bondage, Nairatmyfi and Heruka (Hevajra). 77 The 
essential reasoning here was that the end or goal of nirvana was reached 
through sufferings in samsara ; wisdom {prajnd) was achieved through com¬ 
passion {karuna). The Buddha’s Doctrine {dharma) of the Truth was under¬ 
stood through compassionate long-suffering in accordance with that very 
Truth. The Act of Truth became an Act of Compassion. 

•• E.g., Sarpyutta Nikdya 3.45.82-83. Cf. Sankara’s Upadeiasdhasri 18.169, and note 
that in 18.204 suffering belongs to the intellect ( buddhi ) rather than the self (dtman). 
Cf. Pa\isambhidamagga , 106. 

70 Cf. Oldenberg, <yp. cit., 212 passim. 

71 Bet. 7.24. Cf. Heinrich Zimmer, Philosophies of India , edit. Joseph Campbell, New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc. for Bollingen Foundation, 1951; 467ff. 

71 Be. 13.61. 

7 * Dh. 203, 204. 

74 Bet., 3.10, 11. 

75 Cf. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist Iconography (2nd edit.), Calcutta: 
Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 1958; 30. Snellgrove, op. cit., 23; Shashi Bhusan Dasgupta, 
An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism , Calcutta: University of Calcutta, 1950; 100-118, 
passim. 

n Snellgrove, op. cit., 24, 25; Antionette K. Gordon, Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism 
(2nd edit.), Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle, 1959; 87. 

77 Zimmer, op. cit., 552-559 passim; Dasgupta, op. cit., 142-158 passim. 
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The Buddhist Act of Compassion 


Id the popular Hinduism of the Bhagavad Gita, man is asked to perform all 
actions in accordance with his social dharma as ritual offerings to the one 
god, Kfsna. According to Sankara’s philosophical concept of a single universal 
self ( dtman ), man is to act in conformity with the realization of the ultimate 
non-duality ( advaita ) of all creatures. 78 For Buddhism, man should act com¬ 
passionately in the spontaneous willful acceptance of the Buddha’s Truth 
of universal suffering. The ideal Buddhist, represented in the texts as the 
Bodhisattva, acts not for the sake of a god, nor for the sake of a universal 
Self, but simply on the basis of an ethical principle which he accepts as Truth. 

The Buddhist Act of Compassion is a moral complex consisting of a vow, 
protection, suffering, meditation, and charity, although not all these factors 
need occur in every given case. Embodied in the Act of Compassion is that 
“special view of truth” which is frequently expressed as an Act of Truth. 
The Buddhist adaptation of the Act of Truth is original in its unique concep¬ 
tion of truth. The application of truth in the ethic of compassion derived from 
the Buddha’s doctrine of truth. In this sense, the Buddha was the “originator 
of the ethic of compassion.” 7 * 

Whether this particular conception of compassion is “Buddhism’s most 
relevant contribution to the problem of our age” 80 will depend upon man’s 
ability to react compassionately to the sufferings of his fellow creatures, simply 
because of the principle that it is truly the proper moral thing to do. 

7> See Paul Deussen, Elements of Metaphysics, tr&ns. C. M. Duff, London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1919; 336 passim, and pt. IV. 

71 Schweitzer, op. cit., 102. 

*> Hamilton, op. cit., 151. 
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